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Science,' 1 “ no longer that of ajlaine or a McLennan, students of patri¬ 
archal or of matriarchal institutions by themselves. It is that of a 
spectator of human society as a whole.” For, according to Post, in Die 
Grundlagen des Rechts (1884), it is useless to attempt to explain legal 
phenomena on the basis of the human psyche ; the proper point of view 
is rather to “ take the legal customs of all peoples of the earth, the 
residual outcome of living legal consciousness of humanity” for the 
foundations of an inquiry into the science of law. The need explorations 
and the need conclusions are already extensive enough, says Myres, to 
need a “ new Montesquieu ” to interpret the Spirit of Laws. 

Hellenic archaeology also is contributing to the unsettling of “ settled 
facts in social science. For generations, it had been an unques¬ 
tionable generalization with classicists that law-making was the distinc¬ 
tive forte of the Roman genius and that the mind of Greece was poo: 
in jurisprudence. But, says Barker, i “ arckreological discoveries, anc 
the work of scholars on these discoveries, have in the last fifty years 
recreated the subject of Greek law. The discovery, in 1884, of the laws 
of Gortyn, a Cretan law *”* has helped to prove the reality of Greek 
law. Meanwhile, papyrology is adding steadily to our Knowledge, 
and French and German scholars *° are busy, with these data at then 
command, in rediscovering Greek jurisprudence.” The old moorings, 
cf classical scholarship are so far being shaken that the opinion has 
■even been hazarded that “Roman law, like Roman art and literature.' 
was- largely the gift of' the Greeks. It is not merely a matter of the 
influence of the Stoic idea of a common law of nature on the Roman 1 
jus natures (that influence has probably been overrated by Sir Henry 
Maine), it is a matter of the debt of Rome, as early as the fifth century. 
(B. C.) to the actual law of Greece.” 8 c - 

Not less Bolshevistic in radicalism than any of these forces in 
its influence on the study of manand on the interpretation of social 
evolution is the body of facts bearing on the historic culture-systems 
of Asia which has been acquiring an intelligible shape since about 
1905. Investigations in Islamic achievements and in Far Eastern in-' 
etitutions are as yet too elementary, and have hardly touched the fringe 
of economics, political science, jurisprudence, or sociology. But the 
discoveries of Indolpgy are already of far-reaehing consequences'. Their 
significance is nothing short of a thorough overhauling of the corpus of 
* Pp. 05-00 (ed. 1916.) ' • 

*. Greek Political Theory ; Plato and His Predecessors (191.8), pp, 295-298. 
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scholarship in regard to the psychological relations between the East 
and the West. The revolutionary tendencies in the risorigimiento of 
contemporary social science will thus find their most radical feeders 
in the findings of Indian archaeology. 

The conventional estimate of Oriental politics in its "most extreme 
form is furnished by Willoughby, in liis Political Theories of the Ancient 
World. 11 In Asia, says he, “neither in theory nor in practice, did the 
true idea of liberty appear.* * The ruler of the Fcdas and of the Institutes 
of Manu is the autocratic monarch. * * * Short sentences and aphoristic 
sayings upon matters political occur in the early writings of the East, 
and some of these, as for example, a number of the reputed declarations 
of Mencius, the disciple of Confucius, are surprisingly liberal. But con¬ 
fused as those sayings are with religious and ethical dicta, and wholly 
unrelated to any general principles that have been previously established, 
they can scarcely be of value to the historian of political philosophies.” 

This sweeping generalization is but an American paraphrase of 
Hegel’s metaphysical analysis of the “principle ” of the Oriental world. 
“ Since the external and the internal law and moral sense,” writes Hegel 
in the Philosophy of History, 7 “ are not yet distinguished—-still form an 
undivided unity—so also do religion and the state. The constitution 
generally is a theocracy, and the kingdom of God is to the same extent 
also a secular kingdom as the secular kingdom is also divine.” And after 
detailed examination, he says that “ China, Persia, Turkey—in fact, Asia 
generally is the scene of despotism, and, in a had sense, of tyranny ; hut 
in these countries tyranny rouses men to resentment.* * But in India it 
is normal: for .here there is no sense of personal independence with 
which a state of despotism could be compared, and which would raise 
revolt in the soul ; nothing approaching even a resentful protest 
against it is left.” 9 

The same verdict, although without a stiff Hegelian’ dialectic, is 
offered by Janet, in the preliminary chapter of his Histoire de la science 
politique. 11 In India, as in all other countries of Asia, with the possible 
exception of China, ethics and politics are alleged to have never been 
separated from religion. And under the inspiration of Cousin’s Fichtean 
or “ romantic ” appreciation of the Gita in the Histoire gencrale de la 
philosophic, Janet finds the Hindus to he the most mystical of all Asian 

• l>p. 18-17 (ed. 1908.) 

’ V. 112 (Sibree's transl. N. Y. 1900.) 

1 Ibid, p. 101. 

* Vol. 1. (Edition of 19 111), pp. 2-8, 2C-27, 
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likened to the centralized financial organization of the Romans or of 
the Bourbons. 

Since then the body of evidences on the “ positive ” agencies in 
Oriental culture, especially on the Hindu achievements in constitution and 
“ public law,” has been growing cumulatively, in Itadha Kuraud Mookerji’s 
analysis of tire unities of India” the Ciceronian and the Dantesque theory 
of “ universal monarchy ” could be found to Lave its Asian analogue 
in what may he described as the conception of pax S&rva-bhaumica (peace 
of the world-empire). S. Krisbnasvvamy Aiyangar’s description of the 
administrative institutions of the Chola Empire” (e. 900-1300) has revealed 
not only that the Anglo-Norman Domesday Survey was duplicated in 
Southern India in 1086, but also that it had been anticipated there just a 
century before that date. The constitutional aspects of the Hindu coro¬ 
nation as well as several other elements in Hindu polity discussed by 
Kashiprosad Jayaswal” and a prefatory intensive study of t\\e Arlho,- 
Sa.etva by Narendra Nath Law” have likewise brought out certain 
features of the Oriental constitution which are usually taken to bo dis¬ 
tinctively Roman and Teutonic. Pari pamt, the impact of the English 
translation of the Arl.ha-Saslra (1906-10) and of Sukra-niti (rendered 
widely accessible in 1914, through an Ruglish version) or the inter¬ 
pretation of ancient Indian Weltanschauung, has increasingly led to the 
recognition of the fact that the economic and political theories of the 
Hindus and their secular philosophy in general have much that is in 
common with the alleged materialism and militarism of the West. 

The Great, War (1014—1S) gave a fillip to investigations into ancient 
hindu nationalism in all its branches. The attention of scholars was 
drawn to the republic ga>jan of the Uah&bharata by Jayaswal,” rural 
Sva-raj (self-rule) engaged the labors of I. Matthai”, warfare was studied 
by P. I. Swanai”,* town-planning of the Tamil books was discussed by 
Venkataram Ayyar”, a detailed examination of some of the legal texts 

" The. Fundamental Unity of India, London, (1014) appeared Ciimi. in l,ho Modern 7,V-’ 
view (April, 1913), on the basis of a previous article in tlio Dawn ami the Dawn Sorich/'s 
Magazine (1009.) 

“ “ Rituals at Hindu Coronation,” and “Introduction to Hindu Polity," in thn 
Mod. Rev. (1912-13.) 
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was undertaken by N. N. Law 3 * * * * * * * 11 " from the constitutional angle, the theory 
of compact, arrested the notice of K. Kumaraswamy 31 , and a compre¬ 
hensive, although fragmentary, report of all the departments of civic life 
was attempted by Pramatha Nath Banerjea; 33 while Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar’s monograph furnished an account of India’s attainments in the 
field of organization.' 3 In addition, interest came to be attracted to 
two new divisions of political inquiry. In international, law L. T. 
Visvanath 31 broke the ice, and Law’s articles" opened up the Sanskrit 
literature on economic thought as well as on arts and crafts. 

The research activity of the war period has led in due course to the 
publication of three systematic treatises of substantial importance. These 
are by Mukerji", D. R. Bhandarkar”, and Prafulla Chandra Basu. 3 “ In 
1919, while international politics were being profoundly influenced by 
the fever heat of Indian “rebellion,” to use the official expression, the 
student of world-culture was treated to the Hindu institutions of local 
self-Government, craft guilds and guild merchants, samgha (conciliar) form 
of democratic administration, and the Vedic duplicates of the 3 Homeric 
states. By these investigations, comparative politics has been enriched 
with several new terms in “ public law,” such for instance as samilha, 
sreni, nigama, gana, pdya, etc., almost the replicas of the Hellenic polis, 
the mediicval universitas, and other “group-persons” of Western life. 
Furthermore, a synoptic view of Hindu economic theory held forth by 
Balkrisna 30 tended to bring ancient Indian speculation within easy 
reach of old Europe’s contributions in another field. 

Nobody had yet furnished any account of what may be compared to 
the general assembly or the national parliament of the people. That 
“ missing link ” in the chain of India’s political institutions Jayaswal 


3 " Twenty-one articles in the Mod. Rev. (1016-18); Also “ Aucieut Hindu Corona- 

tion and Allied Ceremonials," in the Ind. Ant. (1010). 

21 The Hindustan Review (May-Jnne, 1918). 

11 Public Administration in Ancient India (London, 1917). 

** Corporate Life in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1918). 

The Mod. Rev. (April-Novonibe*, 1918). The subject has subsequently been 

treated from a different standpoint in Law’s Inter-State Relations in Ancient India, 

Calcutta (1920). 

11 Vartta or Hindu Economics in the Ind. Ant. (1918-19), 

2 * Local Government, in Ancient India (Oxford, 1919). 

2T Ancient History of India (B. C. G50-325) (Calcutta, 1910). 
sn Indo-Avyan Polity during the-Period of the Rig Veda (1910), 

25 “Economics iu Ancient India,” in the Indian Journal cf Economics (November, 


1919). 
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claitUB to have unearthed in the janapada.’ 0 The evidences, however, 
are not convincing. But, all the same, the “republican tradition” in 
India political consciousness, of which Mukandi Lai 31 speaks, does no 
need any special pleading. To-day, in 1920, it is one of the A. B. O.’s of 
Hindu politics’". 

Some of the shortcomings which characterize a great deal of these 
recent magazine articles and books must not be overlooked”. A rigorous 
criticism of the categories of political complexes, whether from the 
psychological or from the historical point of view, has not yet made its 
appearance. The distinction between the institution of Eealpolitik and 
the “ pious wishes ” or ideals of tkeorizers, has virtually been neglected 
or ignored. And, finally, the employment of “ polarized ” Western 
terminology for the newly unearthed Oriental phenomena, without speci¬ 
fication as to which periods and phases of the institution or theory are 
being discussed, is a considerable handicap to the advance of scientific 
inquiry. In this regard, the tendency in Asia to sum up the “West ” of 
all the ages in single shibboleths or catchwords, is only a natural nemesis 
to the corresponding fallacy of Europe and America consisting in the 



form chapters or sections in t 
Theoria of the Hindus. 
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coins of the nigamas** or commercial corporations (e. B. 0. 250) and 
of the Malava, Yaudheya and other republican ganas” (c. B. 0. 100- 
A.D. 200), the Prakrit inscriptions in the Nasik caves '* (c. 100-300),. 
the Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kudradamana * 0 (A. D. 150) at Girnar, of 
Samudragupta * 1 (360) at Allahabad, and of Dharmapnl'a ”‘(0. 850) at 
Khalimpur, the Tamil inscriptions 45 of Rajaraja (985-1018) Rajendra 
(1018-35) and Kulottunga I (1070-1118), and the Sinhalese inscriptions 
of Ceylon ** (c. 1100) is already counted in the irreducible minimum of 
equipment for the handling of Hindu administrative questions. This 
circumstance is tending to endow all' discussion on ancient Indian law 
(private or public) with a highly technical character which is well cal¬ 
culated to scare away the dilettantes. But, of course,, the “soul” of 
India was- discovered' and dissected by Hegel, Cousin,. Max Muller, 
Maine, and Janet long before Indian archreology had filtered 'out of the 
coterie of specialists in Oriental lore and".been “laicized” for the philoso¬ 
phers, sociologists and historians. And the spiritualitarian- interpretera- 
ef Hindu paintings, sculptures, poetry, drama, and music-are still clihgiug 
to the metaphysical notions that had been started-in-the ninteenth.century 
by “subjective”' Indologists. 

The literary evidences, on the strength of which the status quo of 
conventional Indology is being challenged are not, however, all absolutely 
new. In most instances, only the angle of approach has been changed 
with regard to the well-established sources of information. This is speci¬ 
ally true,of the Manu Samhita (c. A. D. 150) and of the Mtarma sutras or 
J)harma-sistras, law books of Gautama (c. 550' B. 01), Baudhayana (c. B. 
C'. 450), Apastamba (c. B.C. 400), Vasistha (e. B. C. 150), Visnu (c.-A-LL 
300), Narada (e. 500), and Kfihaspati (c. 650), the volumes translated in 
the Saered Books of the East iSeries. 

It cannot by any means be ignored that the “private law” of ancient 

•’ A. Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India (London). 

“ Rafchal Das Banerji’s PrdcHina (Ancient Coins), In Bengali (Calcutta,. 1915), 
E, I. Bapson’s Indian Coin’s (Strassburg, 1897). 

” Epigraphia Indira, VUI. 

" Ibid, VIII, Luder’s List of Brahmi inscriptions (which forms an appendix to 
Bp. Ind.X.) 

“ I. F. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions (O. I. I. Series, Calcutta. 1888) 

*’ Aksjmya Kumar Maitra's Qanda-tekhu-Mala (inscriptions of the Bengali Emperors) 
(Rajsahi, 1912), edited with Sanskrit text and Bengali transl. Bp. Ind. IV. 

" Hultzsch’s South India Inscriptions, Madras Epigraphy, Annual Reports (1898- 
1910-11, 1918). 

“ Epigraphia Zeylanica. 
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India has been fortunate enough to attract a host of modern inter¬ 
preters since Colebrooke’s English rendering of Vijfuine^vara’s MitJksard 
(c. 1050) and Jimutavdhana's Dayabhaga (e. 1150) in Two Treatises on the 
Hindu Law of Inheritance. Gibelin’s Etudes sur le droit civil dec, Hindous 
(1816) is a comparative study of the civil law of the Indo-European 
races. Maine, in his Early History of Institutions, took special care to 
point out that Hindu law of property in regard to women’s rights was much 
more radical than even the English Married Women’s Property Act of 
1886. 4t Jolly’s Becht und sitte (A 896) is a comprehensive exposition 
of the contents of the entire legal literature. There are, besides, quite a 
few monographs like those of T. N. Mitra on Law Relating to Hindu 
Widow (1881), of Kishori Lai Sarkar’s on Rules of Interpretation in 
Hindu Law, of Gooroo Das Banerjee on Hindu Laio of Marriage and 
Stridhana (1896), and so forth. 

All this investigation, as might naturally be expected, is, however, 
purely legal. With the exception of Colebrooke’s paper 55 on Hindu Courts 
of Justice (1828', no attempt appears ever to have been made to wring 
political institutions and theories out of the literary material on 
legal customs and usages. That is the task to which the new Indology 
has addressed itself. And, in connection with this, .several treatises like 
Yajilavalkya’s Smriti 47 (c. A. D. 350), and its latter-day commentaries, 
e.g., Mitra Misa’s Vira-mitrodaya 18 and Chandesvara’s Vivada-ratnahara, 
40 have risen into importance on account of the light they throw on 
public bodies or corporations, e.g., the Samxihas, Ganas, Frenis. 

So far as public law is concerned, it has to be observed that, for 
all practical purposes, Manu Samhita is the only book in terms of 
which India was interpreted by the political philosophers and socio¬ 
logists of the last century. Even the politics of the Mahabharata, although 
almost exhaustively studied by Hopkins s ° as early as 1889, failed to 
produce any impression on the scholastic ’ tradition. • And up till now 
the statement of Manu that the King is “a god in human form” has been 
the stock-in-trade of every Orientalist who has tried to envisage Hindu 
political attainments. 

4 * For the position of woman in English law previous to the reform of 1870, vide 
Boutmy’s English people (N. Y. 1904),pp. 215-21G. 

•• Vida Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1828, Vol.II. 

*’ Edited and Translated by V. N. Mandlit, in his Hindu Law (Bombay, 1880). 

*• Ed. by I. Vidyasagara, Calcutta. 

** Text in the Bibliotheca Indica Series (Calcutta, 1887). 

” “ Social and Military Position of the Ruling caste in Ancient India as represented 
by the Sanskrit Epic" in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1889. 
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But objective Indology has entered the field at a time when there is 
a conscious transvaluation of values going on in the history of European 
political speculation. Even the theocratic absolutism of the “ divinity of 
monarchy ” doctrine has found an original interpreter in Figgis, whose 
Divine Bight of Kings (19141 has served to explain away most of the stig¬ 
ma associated with it. Those who are interested in the logical apparatus 
of interpretation cannot fail to notice in (A. L. and R. W.) Carlyle’s 
Mediaeval Politiaal Theory in the West (1903-15) that it has been demons¬ 
trating how, in spite of the institutional environment of the most despotic 
state-systems, the stoic (or “ wise men ”), the upholders of Imperial 
traditions and laws, and the Catholic priests, monks and pedagogues, as 
well as the commentators of their commentators, can be so manipulated 
as to yield the theories of popular sovereignty, freedom, and justice, how, 
in short, it is quite possible to trace Rousseau, back to Cicero. No better 
methodology could be adopted by Indologists while investigating the 
theories of the state adumbrated in the Manu and the Mahabharata. And 
it is, of course, the results of this machinery of criticism that the general 
science of human relationships has been of late steadily acquiring from 
the Hindu sphere. 

The next class of literature* which, although not utilized for the first 
time, has been receiving fresh interpretation from novel standpoints, is the 
Pali texts on which Rhys Davids founded his Buddhist India (1903). 
The oldest of these documents are the Jatakas “* or Buddhist Birth-stories 
(e. B. C. S00) which had been extensively used by Fick for Die Soeiale 
Gliederung imnordostlichen Indien eu Buddhas Zeit (1897). Besides, the 
Maha-vagga and the Qhtilla-vayga, as parts of the Vinaya “(discipline) 
literature are being handled as statute-books on ecclesiastical government. 

The entire Medic literature of antiquity, including the Aitareya 
Brdhmava, “ Satapatha Brdhmava, 84 Tailtiriya Samhitd, “ 6 and other 
treatises of the same class, is likewise being ransacked from the secular 
points of view. The exploitation of the Atharvaveda and even of the 
Ilig Veda ,e for the purposes of constitutional and economic historiogra¬ 
phy, partly on the lines of Zimmer’s Alt-Indisches Leben (1879), may be 
regarded as an achievement of the materialistic school of sociology in 
Young India. Altogether we have here some solid contribution to the 
study of primitive culture. 

“ Eng. by E. B. Cowell (Cambridge, 1805-1907). 

*’ Transl. in the S. B. E. 

" Bib. In a. Series, Calcutta, 1895-1008. 

Transl. in the'S. B. B. 

“ Bib. Ini. 1871. 
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The only sources that Indology has been tapping for the first time and 
that are therefore absolutely new, consist of the class of literature known ae 
Mti-s&stra or by the more generic name of Artha-sistra which Kautilya’s 
book 18 (c. B. 0. 320) has made famous. Kumandaka (e. A. D. 350), * 1 as 
i'the summarizer of Kautilya, is similarly a new figure. Bhoja’s Yukti- 
Kalpataru e * (c. 900), Somadeva’s NUi-vaky&mrita™ (e. 950), and 
Vaisampayana’s HUi-prakakikd 50 are also getting into prominence. Sukra- 
niti, as a new Indie document of this category, is another such find, the 
impact’of which on the comparative study of political norms calls for a 
'Altai reconstruction of the science of cultural afinities. 

(6) The Autonomy of Political $&stra in the Hindu Scala Int-dlectus. 

De Wulf, in his History of Uediceval Philosophy,’ 1 has drawn promin¬ 
ent attention to the fact that one word “ scholasticism ” does not explain 
all the centuries of the so-called Middle Ages. The intellectual history, 
i.e., the science and learning of mediaeval Europe, has to be understood in 
terms of more than one standpoint and of more than one conclusion. 

Now that scholars are thus gettiog used to the diversity of 
philosophical systems in European evolution, they might be inclined to 
reject the long-prevalent monistic interpretation of Asian thought-history 
and admit the pluralism or multiplicity of its schools and doctrines. Nor 
would they have to admit this new principle in regard to the Orient on 
any a priori or deductive grounds alone ; for the objective eye-openers 
are-ready at hand. 

fOne fundamental assumption on which the Bastille of conventional 
Indology was erected is that Hindus had no political literature worthy 
■the name, and that, if any, it was all part and parcel of mythological or 
■religious (and moral or ethical) speculation. The situation that scholar¬ 
ship’forces on our notice to-day is the exact antipodes of the current canon. 
For, in . the first place, we find that the mass of sastrd or vidya (science) 
ompolitics (and economics) in India was immense, and, secondly, that this 
•entire body of political thinking and writing was absolutely independent 
of any other sdstras or vidy&s recognized in the different systems of Hindu 
Scalaintdleck&s. 

Sans. Text eel. by R. Sham Sastri (Mysore, 1019); Eng. transl. by the same 
e(Mysore, 1915). 

Text an the Bib. hid. (18S4); Eng. transl. by M. N. Dutt (Calcutta, 1896). 
x 3 . Text ed. by I, C. Sastri (Calcutta, 1917). 

5& . Text iu the Kavya-Mdld Series (Bombay). 

eQ . Text od. by Oppert for tlie-Madras Government (1882). 

61 . Transl. from tlie French by P. Coffey (London, 1909), p. 105. 
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On the basis of positive evidence, no period of the history of 
the Indian intelligentsyia can be described as having been exclusively 
governed by any “ dominant ” science. Even the “ sacred books ” of 
the Hindus never enjoyed greater hegemony among them than the 
“ primary philosophy or theology ” of Aristotle among the Greeks, or 
the f&ilosopliia prima or sapience of Bacon’s Intellectual Globe among the 
Englishmen-, or the science of morals among the French which, according 
to Comte’s System of Positive Polity, represents the “ synthetical terminus 
of the whole scientific construction.” The position of political vidycl was v 
consequently, that of Selbstandigkeit or unconditioned autonomy in a 
Bcheme of philosophic sva-rdj (self-rule) which admits one and all the 
vidyds or s&stras to an equal right of self-assertion. The classification of 
the sciences by Hindus leaves no doubt on this point. 

That classification, interesting as its history would be as a record of 
cultural dynamics in the Hindu world, need not be discussed here his¬ 
torically. And in regard to the absolute scientific or philosophical merits 
of any of the systems devised by Hindus, it were good to be oriented to 
Karl Pearson’s judgment in hi aGrammar of Science to the effect that hot 
only Bacon’s attempt was a failure, but also that even Comte and Spencer 
were unscientific. While, therefore, investigating the vidyds of the pre- 
Cartesian world, whether in Asia or in Europe, the least unsatisfying 
procedure would be not to inquire into “ classification ” at all (in the 
logical senseX but into the descriptive enumeration of more or less colliga- 
tional .mnemonics as the names of the different branches of learning. 
For we are concerned here with the epochs during which the “ seven 
liberal arts were divided into a more popular trivium (consisting of 
grammar, rhetoric and dialectic) and the rather “ scientific ” or high 
brow, i.e., less popular quadrivium (comprising music, arithmetic, geome¬ 
try, and astronomy), when, indeed, one individual, e.g., a St. Isidore 
of Seville*, could, if he so desired, master not only all these sdstras, but 
everything else that the world knew at the time, nay, when Aristotle 
might be as great an authority on light, heat and the solar system 
as on the conceptions of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

A Hindu encyclopedia of the type of which the Spanish saint was 
a master, recognizes thirty-two vidyds and sixty-four hal&s, as we learn 
from the schedule in Sukra-niti .' We are told, however, that the vidyds 
and Ttalds are really “infinite and cannot be enumerated.” Tidyd is 


\ ibti, pp. 185-137. 

’. E. Brehant'i An Encyclopedist o) the Dark Age, Isidore of Seville (No. 4, 1912). 
\ Chapter IV. Sec. iii. lines 45-118. 
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defined to bo “"that which can bo said,” and kald that which can be 
“ done even by the dumb.” 

Kald would thus correspond to the third great division of philo¬ 
sophy in the Aristotelian system, viz., “ productive philosophy or art,” 
but this only verbally, for both Aristotle’s “ necessary ” art (e.g., medicine) 
and “fine” art (e.g., poetry) would be treated as vidya in the Hindu 
system, while the real industrial arts, designated by the term kald, would 
fall outside of the Aristotelian “ intellectual globe.” Theoretically con¬ 
sidered, therefore, it is safe to take vidyd, as a synonym for science, and 
kald, as a synonym for art. The categories' are to be understood as 
differentiating the “ theoretical ” branch of human learning from the 
“practical” or “applied.” We cannot detect here the distinction be¬ 
tween Spencer’s “ abstract ” and “concrete ” science. 

There is, besides, no attempt here at indicating some sort of a 
“hierarchy” of the vidyas as to the kind of interdependence they bear 
to each other, like the one with which we are familiar in Comte’s system. 
They are presented each in its own dignity; not a word is said even 
in regard to the majesty of the four Vedas. Rather we understand that 
medicine, archery or warfare, music and the Tantras are considered to be 
so important as to be described as Upavedas or Semi-Vedic. Phonetics, 
grammar, rituals, etymology, astronomy (including mathematics) and 
prosody are indispensable to the study Of the Vedas and hence known, 
as usually, to be their six limbs (Ved&iigas). But the alleged Vedic 
association of these sciences does not make them theological, nor Impart 
to them a specifically sacerdotal character. 

The catalogue is, moreover, “rationalistic” or liberal enough to 
speak of three non-Vedic vidyds in the same breath with Smrili. That 
science which investigates the social orders (the castes) and their duties, 
in accordance with the teachings of the Vedas, is Smrith But of equal 
esteem as a vidya is the lore of the nistikas (sceptics), e.g., those who 
“ advocate the predominance of reason, the origin of all things from 
nature (and not from God), nay, who doubt the very validity of the Vedas.” 
The second non-Vedic vidyd is the learning of the Yavanas (foreigners 
generally), who, while recognizing God as the invisible creator of the 
universe, “ base their conceptions of virtue and vice on other authorities 
than the Vedas and the Sviriti," and who “believe, besides, that these 
latter embody but a heterodox body of doctrines.” And the third vidyd, 
whoso validity rests on a principle not in any way connected with the 
Vedas, is desddi-dharma, or “custom,” which, “whether it traces its 
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origin to the Vedic fountains or not, is normally observed by the peoples 
of different countries and races.” 

The process of infiltration by which non-Vedic, i.e., unorthodox and 
extra-national or alien norms and mores penetrated the original or indi¬ 
genous system of scientific and philosophical values in India, easily 1 
reminds one of the influence of non-Roman and extra-Italian customs 
and usages on the development of the jus naturale and jus gentium which 
took final shape among the imperial lawyers under stoic milieu. The 
eclectic toleration, which the .scale of thirty-two vidyds exhibits, furnishes 
an intellectual testimony to the impact of cultural intermixture and; 
mingling of races that was fostered by the pax sdrva-bhaumica of suc¬ 
cessful empire-builders on the minds responsible for the building up of 
thought-systems. - 

Among the other vidyds the list includes the “ six schools ” of 
philosophy, two divisions of historical learning, of which puraija is the 
more cosmic and comprehensive branch, while itihdsa devotes itself 
exclusively to the deeds of rulers, Kavya 1 which should be interpreted as 
something different from what Aristotle has to say in his De Poetiea, 
but which may be taken to comprehend what Bacon understands by the 
“ imaginative ” division of his tripartite classification of the sciences, 
and alamkdra, which, although generally'known to be “ Rhetoric, ” is not 
at all equivalent to oratory, the subject of Aristotle’s Ars Bhetoriea, but, 
essentially the knowledge of parallelism and contrast, of similes or meta¬ 
phors and so forth. Daisiki. or folk-language (dialect, vernacular 
or. patois) as well as Avasarokti or the use of right word at the right mo¬ 
ment, which may indifferently be regarded as an important element in 
style or diction or in social elegance or diplomatic intercourse, are also 
two gf the Vidyds. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, irrigation, gardening, etc., are all 
dealt with in the Vidya, entitled Silpasastra. Sexological facts and pheno¬ 
mena, such as are to be found in Ellis’ Man and Woman, are studied in 
Kdma-sdstra, which investigates the “marks ” (Laksanas) of males and 
females, both physiognomically and psychoanalytically, to use convenient 
modern terms. And the Vidyd which discusses the phenomena of the 
state, i.e., politics, on the one hand, as well aB the means of livelihood, 
i.e., economic problems, on the other, is known as Arlha-sdstra. 

We need not enumerate the sixtyfour arts, but we can already 
form an idea as to the contents of the pluralistic Universe in the Hindu 

For Aristotle, see the Encyclopedia Britain iica (eleventh edition) and Do Wul(. 
For Baeon, see Earl Pearson’s Grammar of Science (last chapter). 
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psychical processes. It is clear also that the VidySs are not jumbled up 
into one homogeneous, mass but are differentiated into distinct entities 
each with its own scope. In fSukra's catalogue, one name, Artha-saslra, 
suffices for both economics and politics. There are other systems of the 
classification of the Vidyds in which economics is disentangled from 
politics and is described by a separate name, viz., Vartta; 1 but that 
topic need not detain us here, although we shall see it presently in¬ 
connection with Kautilyas list of sciences. 

According to Kaut.ilya, the grand divisions of human learning are 
four ; but if we include his subdivisions, the list will have sixteen Vidyds: 
Kautilya’s Anvilt$ahi division comprises two of the six philosophies 
of Sukra’s schedule (viz.,. Sdmkhya and Yoga) as well as a third, Lokayata 
which is most probably identical with the Nastika doctrine of the fore¬ 
going Court. The second grand division in the Kautilyan list, the trayr 
flit, trio) stands not only for the “ three ” Vedas, the Sana, Tiik and Yajus- r 
but also for the Aiharva Veda and Itihasa Veda, together with the six 
V eddhgas, Vartta, which treats of agriculture, cattle-raising and'exchange,, 
constitutes the third grand division of science - while the fourth, which 
.addresses itself to the niti or laws of iaijda, i.e., punishment or sanction ,-. 
is called davda-niti a . The last two Kautilyan Vidyds would' thus be 
equivalent to the Sultran Artha-'sastra. 

The autonomy of political Vidyd in the Hindu scale of science and 
learning becomes further apparent in an interesting account of the- 
different systems of classification of the sciences, with which Kautilys 
begins his treatise. 

We are told (Book I, Ch. ii) that, according to Mann, there are only 
three sciences, the trayi r Vartta, and danda-nUi,.ior Anvikqaki is but si 
sub-division of or auxiliary to the Vedic trio. Another philosopher,. 
Bfihaspati, is reported to have reduced the divisions to two, vie., Vartta 
and dai.ida-n.Ui. According to him, even the Vedic literature in its- 
entirety is of no primary importance at all, for it is merely a Samavarana- 
(shall we call it a cloak, screen, or camouflage ?) for men who “'know the 
ways of the world” ( loka-yatrd-vidah ). This non-theologicalconception of 
science which would have delighted the arelie-type of Comte’s soul, reaches 
its climax in Ijsanas (or ESukra), who, says Kautilya, is ultra-monistic en¬ 
ough to advocate the recognition of only one science to which all other 
sciences are subordinate. And that dominant or “ arehiteetome ” 
science is politics. 

’. Vide Law's articles on Yarit& in the ind. Ant., Supra, (or a lengthy discussion. 

3 . Book I, Cks. ii, iii, iv. 
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The classification of sciences as such does not interest us here. 
We have to notice only how in Hindu conception political learning 
as a theoretical branch of knowledge acquired an independent status, 
and that, howsoever varied the principles of division and interdepen¬ 
dence of vidya may have been, the sovereignty of da\ida-ntti or artha- 
sdstra or niii-sdstra in its own sphere was not challenged either by 
any metaphysical school of philosophy or even by the theological trayi, 
nay, that the secularization of political inquiry was carried to the nth 
term, so far so that even the trayi and the “ philosophies ” and what' 
not, could be conceived in theory at any rate as but dependencies , and 
feeders of the empire of nitt-sdstra. And this report comes down to us 
from the fourth century B. 0. 

It is quite appropriate in this connection to refer to that most 
fundamental item in all branches of Hindu learning, viz., the conception 
of chatur-varga or quadrivium. This corpus of four consists of dharma, 
(law and tradition), artha (secular interests), Kama (enjoyment) and 
moli-fa (salvation). The sciences deal with each of these categories ; 
and, accordingly, the most basic classification of the vidyds in Hindu 
terminology would be the quadrivium of dharma-saslra, artha-sastra, 
hmna-sdstra and moksa-sdstra. From the standpoint of “ formal ” 
logic, this four-fold grouping of sciences bears a technical analogy with 
the Aristotelian trial of philosophies, viz., the speculative, the practical 
(or political or human), and the p'roductive. Or, we may also visual¬ 
ize Bacon’s “ grammar ” in .which the sciences are three, according 
as they have their origin in memory, imagination or reason,, the three 
faculties of the understanding. In any case, it has to be noticed once 
more that political science occupies one of the basic positions in the 
fabric of learning and is an autonomous member of the richly diversified 
republic of vidyas. 

There is a universal feature in regard to every Hindu science 
which has misled all modern inquirers. This relates to the beginnings of 
science and art. The origin of all vidyas and kalds is traditionally 
described as being divine. But it is curious that such naive statements 
in regard to the “minervan” birth of sciences should have been taken 
sei'iously in Indie scholarship so as to attach a theocratic value to the 
branches of learning. 

Readers of the Mahibhdrata (tfanlipzrm, Oh. LXIX) are nwaro that 
dauda-niti sprang from the very lips of Brahma, the highest god of the 
universe, and that, subsequently, it was abridged, and abridged and 
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abridged, until it was brought down to a humanly political science 
manageable shape. Brahma, “the self-created Lord,” is the father of 
political science, according to the &uhra-ntti (Ch. 1) also. The same origin 
of ariha-sastra from Brahm£L is, likewise, referred to in Vutsyuyana’s Kama 
Sutra (Ch. 1). In all these origin-stories, we read of compilers aDd eum- 
marizers like $iva Indra, Brihaspati, Vasistha and others. 

Those who from such legends are inclined to interpret Hindu poli¬ 
tics as " sacred ” in any theological sense have only to remember the 
part played by Apollo and the Delphic oracle in the “revealed” laws 
and morals of Greece’ or the ^olonian tradition derived from the priests, 
which is recorded by Plato in his Oritias as to how, “ nine thousand 
years ago,” the golden age of Athens had been initiated by the gods. 
Nor is it less relevant for scholars who remain yet to be disabused of 
the notion of a psychological antithesis between the West and the JEast 
to remember thateven with Aristotle,® God is the first postulate of thought, 
the “first cause” in motion, and that the thesis of his treatise on Meta- 
physica is “God as the motive motor of the world.” The Brahmaic parent¬ 
hood of political science is, therefore, no less Hellenic than Hindu, and 
the study of “laws ” is in Greece not more secular or non-religious than, 
it is in India. 3 

SECTION 2. 

THE METHODOLOGY OF COMPARATIVE POLITICS. 

(a) Scientific Standardization. 

“The first writer to treat history as the proper object of a special 
science, ” says Flint, in the History of ilie Philosophy of History, 1 “was 
Mohammed Ibn Khaldoun of Tunis (1332-1406). Whether on this account 
he is to be regarded or not as the founder of the science of history, is a 
•question as to which there may be difference of opinion 5 but no chudid 
reader of the Mokaddemah * (“ Prolegomena ” to Universal History ) can 

1. Barker, pp. 42-43 ; Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, Vo). Ill (Critices), pp. 529, 584. 

DeWulf.p. 40. 

*. For some now light on the subject, see Bpendra Nath Glioshal’s paper on ‘Tho 
Brahminical Conception of the Science o£ Polities’, in the Sir A. T. Mookerjee Jubilee 
Commemoration Volumes (Calcutta, 1920). 

* P. 158. 

> For Ibn. Khaldoun’s political philosophy see Section III o£ his Mokaddemah 
■which -is entitled Protegomenes, Eistoriques in M. G. de Slane’s French .translation 
Shorn the original Arabic. The complete translation forms Vols. XIX. Pt. 1, XX, Ft. 1 
and XXI, Pt. 1 of Notices at Extraits des Manuscrits de la BibliotMque Imperials (Paris, 
1862, 1805, 1868), Section III is to be found in Vois. XIX and XX. See a recent study 
’by the Egyptian scholar, T. Hussein, on Philosophic Sociale dy Ibn Khaldoun, Paris, 1917) 
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fail to admit that his claim to the honor of being the founder of the science 
of history is more valid than that of any other author previous to Vico. ” 

A clear statement like this is of importance in scientific research, not 
because it implies a frank recognition of Moslem achievements by non- 
Moslem authorities, but chiefly owing to the fact that, for a long time 
to come, all Oriental phenomena have need to be appraised and interpreted 
in terms of Occidental developments. Scientifically speaking, it is well 
nigh impossible to estimate the exact worth of Aryabhatta the Hindu, or 
All Beruni the Moslem, without reference to the attainments of Archimedes, 
Newton and Einstein. In the study of any Asian topic, whether Chinese, 
Indian, or Saracen, such reference to the approximate parallels or con¬ 
trasts in the western world is an absolute necessity, not only in the interest 
of comparative sociology, but also for the simple reason that in con¬ 
temporary scholarship considerably more is known as established in 
regard to the evolution of the Occident than about the Orient. Since 
the data of Asian culture-complexes have been so late in entering the 
arena of science, it is but natural that in handling them the method of 
investigators should be to proceed from the known, i.e., the Western, to 
the unknown, in other words, to examine the newly explored material, 
from Asia in the light of the standards and values-recognized, in the study 
of Europe-American facts. 

But it is curious to note how zealously the terms and categories of 
Western experience are guarded in- Eur-America against appropriation 
by scholars dealing with Eastern phenomena. Thus, the Philosophical 
Theory of the State 1 by Bbsanquet begins with the naive assumption 
that “ the simple device by which an orderly vote is takeu, and 
the minority acquiesce in the will of the majority as if it had been 
their- own, is found for the first time as an every day method of 
discussion in Greek political life ” Nor are such statements the 
premises of Hegelian idealists and metaphysicians alone. Even Hobhouse, 
notwithstanding his monumental ethnographic investigations, c.g., 
in Morals in Evolution, and although he is an uncompromising 
opponent • of Bosanquet’s metaphysical method, takes care to define 
the “state” in such a manner as to pronounce that “ the earliest-form 
of the state known to us is the city state of ancient Greece.” 3 

And yet from Morgan and Maine downwards, anybody who has 
interested himself in the history of institutions, knows that not only 
1 (London, 1899) pp. 4-5. 

■ L. T. tiobhouse's Metaphysical Theory o/ the State (London, MISb pp. lOtPUSl 
* Social evolution and Poltical Theory (N. 4. 1911), p. 141 
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tlie Iroquois aiwl the Hopi of aboriginal America, but the Samoans and 
Maoris ol Polynesia as well as the Zulus and Tliongas of Africa, exhibit 
features many of which, constitutionally and juridically, belong to 
the same level of culture, in spite of prejudices to the contrary, as 
those of the so-called. higher, developed or civilized Societies. Some 
of the cultural values evolved among the alleged “primitive” races 
are, objectively and behavioristically speaking, on a par with what 
is implied by the republics and confederacies of Greece, the imperialism 
and jurisprudence of Rome, the legal status of woman in feudal and 
even modern West, private ownership in land tenure, aristocratic strati¬ 
fication of society, highly differentiated bureaucratic administration, 
Napoleonic militarism, hierarchy of judicial tribunals, the law of 
“ crimes ” in addition to that of “torts,” and whatnot. 1 But it appears 
that, with the exception of a few sociologists, for instance, the German 
Socialist, Oppeuheimer, who in his Stale 5 has laid the anthropological 
investigations of Ratzel under contribution, the significance of the 
study of “savage” life has left hardly any impression on orthodox 
political speculation. 

The conviction is, however, gaining momentum in the academic 
world that the logic of social science needs a transference of emphasis 
from the terms of nomenclature and taxonomy to the things-in-lhemselves 
(without their Kantian association,, however). The long-standing 
dichotomies, namely, the polarities of “primitive” and “civilized,” and 
of “ Eastern ” and “ Western ” are superannuated, and must have to ho 
called off from the realm of science. What should replace these con¬ 
ventional classifications is the idea of the continuity and developmental 
identity of human experience, variegated although with a well diversified 
multiplicity of phases or facets. It is the story of these phases or ‘■facets 
with which social science has to concern itself, and .one of its tasks is 
to bring them all, no matter from when or where, down to a common 
denominator by processes of “ intensive ” and statistical analysis. Thus 
considered, a republic is a republic, albeit it may have been founded by 

■ See Lowie ( pp. ISC-200, 38S-42G ), especially tbe chapters on property, government 
and justice. The statement of Hobliouse iu his Morute in Evolution, Vol. 1. (London, 
tOOG), p. 82, boars tiuofcatiou iu this connection. “ The comparative study of ethics," 

sense of the diversity of moral judgments, ends rather by impressing him with a more 
fundamental and far-roaching uniformity.” 

“ (Translated from the German by I. G. Gitterman, Indianapolis, 19L4). See espe¬ 
cially pages 180-202. 
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the Hopi-Indians of the pre-colonial New World, or the Yaudheya gar,a 
of ancient India. Contemporary scholarship can ill afford to consider 
such republican polities as improbable out of the city states of Greece or 
the nation-states of the modem world. The chief problem of science is 
rather to find out exactly which traits or landmarks of the European, 
political evolution are indicated by these extra-European phenomena. 

When from the field of institutions we come to theories or ideas, 
the problem of parallelization or of referring the new and unknown 
thoughts and concepts to the known standards, assumes, of cohrse, a 
peculiar difficulty of its own. We need not go into details regarding 
the varied linguistic apparatus of thought and the diverse psychical 
contents or emotional values of identical terms used by different peoples. 
It is enough to remember Pollock’s opinion in the History of the Science 
of Polities that even Plato never got to the point of having a theory of 
the state at all. On the other hand, we have Carlyle spinning out theo¬ 
ries of law, justice and sovereignty from the writings of the medieval 
compilers of customs and the ecclesiastical tutors of princes. For, as 
one may take it, philosophy has its beginnings in the spirit of interroga¬ 
tion, in the act of questioning. 

“ Men may long be governed by a system of law or by a particular 
political organization, before they ask themselves what are the principles 
of political or social relations represented by their legal systems. Some 
time or other they ask the question, and then political theory begius.” 1 
Such being the origins of political philosophy, the Hindu doctrine, 
say ol'Samaya or compact, deserves analysis not only in its splendid 
isolation as a phenomenon of the East, but in the perspective of all those 
western ideas bearing on the subject which have been put together in 
Atger’a monograph. And so on with regard to other theories of Oriental 
political thought. 

‘ ( b ) The Peers and Cognates of Siikva. 

In the domain of Hindu thought, no document has yet been discov¬ 
ered, the scope of which may be compared to that of Aristotle's Const itution 
of Athens (B. C. 328-325). This treatise, which came to ligtht only 
about thirty years ago, seeks, in the first place, to give a sketch of the 
constitutional history of Athens down to the restoration of democray 
in B. Cb 103 (Chs. i-xli), and, in the.second place, to offer a detailed ana¬ 
lysis of the machinery of the constitution between 328 and 325 B. C. 

• Carlyle, Vol. II, p. 6. ~~ 

1 Text edited by F. G. Kongou (London, 1801); Eng. trails, by T. I..Dymcs (London, 
1891), Vide I. E. Sandy's Aristotle's Constitution of Athens (London, 1895), ;t, 1. IX. 
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(Ohs. xlii-lxiii). None of the sdslras on artha-ntti, or danda-niti are 
primers of constitutional history or citizen’s handbooks like this Greek 
brochure. Nor are they the Oriental counterparts of European statute 
books, such as Justinian’s (A. D. 526-565) Digest, Institutes, and Coda 1 or 
the compilations of feudal’ customs and usages, like the Sachsen-Spicgel 
( “ Mirror of the Saxons”), De Legibus et consuetudinihus Anglioe by 
the English Bracton,. and contumes de Beanvoisis by the French Beau- 
manoir, all belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” 

The distinction that is brought out here is of fundamental importance, 
and throws a flood of light on the kind of data available for the reconstruct 
tion of the history of India. By a judicious application of historical' criti- 
’ cism one may undoubtedly wring some institutional material out of the 
mass of niti-sdstras (and dhamra-sdstras). But an indiscriminate use of the 
sociological evidences embodied in these books can lead only to the 
confusion of juristic ideals, constitutional theories, or political philosophies 
with the actual laws of the land, civic practices, or administrative 
machineries. It is because of the careless tendency to attach an institu¬ 
tional value to every statement in the sdstras that Indology has ever been a 
prolific breeding-ground of idolas, both foreign and Indian. 

Without generalizing, however, about all rnti or artha works, so far 
at any rate as Sukra-niti is coneerned, it is quite relevant to refer to the 
position of John of Salisbury’s (—1182) Policraticus 3 (“The Statesman’s 
Book” ), which is considered to be the <r first attempt to look apart from 
surrounding conditions and to produce a coherent system which should 
aspire to the character of a philosophy of politics, ” in the history of 
European political literature. We have no hint, says Poole in his 
Illustration of the History of Mediaeval Thought *, from the beginning to 
the end of the Policratiaus, that “ encyclopedia of the cultivated thought 
of the middle of the twelfth century,” that there was a struggle going on 
between Frederick I and Pope Hadrian and that it tvas just becoming 
ripe for open hostilities. There is nothing to indicate that John himself 
through his attachment to the ecclesiastical cause of Beckett has been- 
alienated from the king of England. His treatment, besides, bears no> 
reference to contemporary forms of government, his examples being 
those of the old Testament or of the ancient Roman Empire. There is not 
a trace even of the terminology of feudalism. ” 

■ H. 0. Taylor’s Mediwval Mind (London, 1911) Vol. II, pp. 239-248. 

• Carlyle’s Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, Vol. Ill, pp. 35-42, 80-85. 

■ See the account of the Policraticws in I. M. Littlejohn’s Political Theory of the 
Schoolmen and Grotins (N. Y. 1896), pp. 42-47. 

* (London, 1884), pp. 218, 233,235, 287. 
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Not only in such negative and formal features of book-making, but, 
as we shall see later on, in some of the most basic doctrines, the Policratiaus 
and fitikranUi exhibit a family likeness. The reconciliation by John of the 
doctrine of “ tyrannicide ” with that of the king as "an image of the 
divine majesty on earth ” will at once strike the observer as a contribution 
of niti philosophy, while the simile of the “ limbs ” of the state in the 
English ecclesiastic’s thought will be easily recognized as quite akin to the 
products of the Hindu brain. 

But we are not concerned for the present with the doctrinal contents 
of these writings. It is necessary only to note that the Policratiaus is one 
of a multitude of treatises in Latin and in the vernaculars of Europe which 
deal with the same problems as &ukraniti. Thus, in the introduction to 
De Regimine Principu?n 1 (“ The Rule of Princes ”), Aquinas (1215-1274), 
the greatest of the mediaevals, says that his design is to “ set forth the 
fountain of kingly powep and the calling of a king according to Scripture, 
the doctrines of the philosophers and the examples of much praised 
princes.” ‘Indeed, in European speculation, the tradition on raja-dharma 
or duties of kings, such as Bishop Jonas of Orleans (ninth century) taught 
to King Pippin of Aquitaine, is of extensive magnitude. A T te'-writers 
in mediaeval Europe were legion, who went to the Betneronomy (xvii. 
14-20) for their Biblical inspiration. It is the same pedagogy of the royal 
household that produced works like Machiavelli’s Prince (1513) in Italy 
and Elyot’s Governour (.1531) ’ in England. * 

In Europe, however, during the Middle Ages, as Bluntschli clearly 
points out in his Gesehicte der neweren statswissenschaft ,’ men “ thought 
theologically and expressed themselves theologically,” to use Poole’s 
words. Augustine’s Be .Cimtate Dei (“ The City of God ”), composed 
during the first quarter of the fifth century (413-426 A. D.), subordinated 
all things to the Church and depreciated secular life. It ignored or 
failed worthily to appreciate art, literature, science, philosophy, and 
ethnic religion, law, politics, and, in a word, almost every phase of 
ordinary human life and culture. According to Pope Hildebrand (107S- 
1085), civil power was the invention of worldly men, ignorant of God and 


‘ Littlejohn, p. 87. 

* Croft’* edition (London, 1888). See Vol. I. pp. lxiii-lxvi, for a list of European 
nitis&itras on the duties of kingship. 

* (Munich, 1881), pp. 8-7; O. P. Gierke's Political Theories o/ the Middle Ages 
(Maitland's transl. Cambridge, 1900), pp. 105, 108, etc. 

* R. Flint’s HUtory of the Philosophy o/ History (N. Y„ 1804), pp, 107-1D8. 
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prompted by the devil. 1 And, as Aquinas’ understood it in tlie 
thirteenth century, the spiritual destiny ol man required a divine law 
over and above natural or human law. In order, therefore, that the 
spiritual might bo kept separate from the earthly, the office of this king¬ 
dom was committed not to earthly kings, hut to the priests, and, above 
all, to the chief priest, the Pope of Romo. In the scheme of such a 
“ hierarchical doctrine of the state, ” we can easily conceive with De 
Greet in his Le Transformisma Social 3 how the “ equality ” that mediaeval 
Christianity preached should have been “ extramundane, i.e., neither 
political nor economic,” and how to the suffering humanity it could not 
afford anything but “ counsels of resignation and of faith in a posthumous 
economic justice.” 

These theocratic conceptions which have led Figgis to remark in 
his essays on political theory, from Oerson to Orotius* that in tho Middle 
Ages there were not two societies but “ only two departments of the 
same society,” viz., the Church and the State, are absolutely unknown 
to fulcra’s tradition. Consequently, the problems such as * those of 
Byzantinism {i.e., the doctrine of the Church as subordinate to the State), 
of Gelasianism (i.e., the doctrine of the Church being co-ordinate with 
and equal to the State) and of Gregorianism (i.e., the doctrine of the 
Stale being subordinate to the Church), or of the impcrium and saccnlolum 
being in relations of antithesis, with which Bartolus 6 (1314-1357), the 
“prince of jurists,”* had to reckon in the fourteenth century while 
establishing his theory of tho importance of civil law, constitute a 
fundamental basis of differentiatian between the Hindu lecturers ou the 
duties of kingship and their Western peers, the ecclesiastical philosophers 
and scholastics. 

It is from this standpoint that £>ukra is a colleague of the progressors 
of Bologda University 0 who developed the study of Roman jurisprudence 
since Irnerius’ times (eleventh century). And, as a. matter of course, his 
system has scarcely any affinity with that of Aquinas, to whom not king 
hut Pope, is God’s viceroy, and, according to whom, eternal bliss is the 
chief aim of man. 7 In order to understand SiikranUi at its proper 

', 2 R. L. Poole, pp. 229-231, 241 ; A. Prank's Rcformatures ct Publicistes del’ 
Burope (Paris, 1804), Vol. I, pp. 03-05, 08 00. 

’ (Paris, 1805), pp. 75, 83, 97. 

* Cambridge, 1907. 

■’ C. N. S. Woolf’s Bartolus (Cambridge, 1913) pp. 14, 60. In regard to Pope GolasuiS 
as tlie propounder of tho theory of secular government, see Carlyle, Vol. II, 19S. 

" Woolf, p. 105. 

' Bluntschli’s Gfcs cliichte ier neneren etc., ch, I Littlejohn, pp. 104-107. 
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Worth’w® should therefore' have to he oriented. to those strands. in' 
European theory which evaluate secular government as at least as divine^ 
as-the ecclesiastical. And these are to be sought, in spite of the many; 
differences in social and intellectual setting, in Father Gelasius (sixth 
cent.), Canon Law 1 (twelfth cent.), Dante (1265-1321),. and Marsiglio 
of Padua (1270-1342).' 

But it is especially in Machiavelli (1469-1527), the last of the 
inediaevals and the first of the moderns, 3 the reformer of the logic of 
political science and the inaugurator or rather restorer of the Aristotelian 
conception of man as a political animal in opposition "to that of the stoic 
and patriotic conception of the “unnatural” or conventional character 
of government, the spiritual father of the philosophy of Rousseau’s 
contract social (I, 8) and the only satisfactory interpreter of man’s secular; 
interests and motives,* that we shall find the most approximate parallel 
or “ agnate ” of £$ukra and his school. Like Aquinas, indeed, Machiavelli 
sought in the Prince * (Ch. xv) to set forth “ what ought to he the conduct 
and bearing of a prince in relation to his subjects and friends.” Butin 
his absolutely non-religious approach to the questions of political author¬ 
ity, he is a complete breach with the “ Christian ” tradition. 

The thoroughly humanistic standpoint which inspires his statement 
in the dedication, to the effect that “ in order to understand the people 
i man should be a prince, and to have a clear notion of princes he should 
be of the people,” is one that makes the Italian philosopher a kin as much 
of the .political thinkers of the modern world as of the Hindu writers on 
niti and the pre-Christian or Greek theorizers on polis. It is chiefly in this 
sense that readers of Hukraniti will pronounce it to be Machiavellian, viz., 
that its method of treatment is untheocratic, secular, “modern” or “pagan.” 

*• Unfortunately, however, the name of Machiavelli stands for.anjr 
thing that is impious and brutish in human estimation. Bat,.apart from 
the genuine scientific importance of his contributions to thought which has 
been receiving wide recognition in recent times, in spite of. the prudery of 
moralists, it should be worth one’s while to go deeply into his tenets and 

■ Carlyle, Vol. II, 84. ~ 

* I. Sullivan's “ Marsiglio of Padua and William of Ockam,” in the American ffi«- 
toricnl Review (1897) ; Bluntschli, loc.'cit; Janet’s Bistoirc, etc. Vol. I, pp. 467, 481. 

* W* A. Dunning's Bistory o/ Political Theories, Vo). I, p. 291; Janet, Vol I, pp. 

491-496, 620, 620. 

* J. N. Figgis' From Ocrson, p. 99-101. For the relations 
and Rousseau, see Janet, loc. cit. 498; 

Bluntschli, pp. 15-17. 

' N. H. Thomson's transl. (Oxford, 1918). 
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teachings. “ To slaughter follow-citizens, to betray friends, to be de¬ 
void of honor, pity and religion cannot be counted as merits,” says he, 1 
for these are merits that may lead to power, but confer no glory.” Again, 
“ it is essential for a prince to be on a friendly footing with his people,’ 
Bince otherwise he will have no resource in adversity.” Such also ore 
the maxims with which the students of the niti philosophy are familiar. 
Nay, the arguments by which Hindu theorists justify the resistance to 
tyranny, regicide, the expulsion of the Venas and the Nahusas are 
verily the same as those by which Machiavelli explains the overthrow 
of Tarquin the proud. For, as we read in his Discourses on the first 
decade of Titus Livius, 3 perhaps the more valuable, although less known, 
of his writings, he wants the princes to “ learn that from the hour they 
first violate those laws, customs and usages under which men have 
lived for a great while, they begin to weaken the foundations of their 
authority.” (Bk. Ill, ch. Y.) 

As a. course of lectures on Bdja-dharma, &ukra Niti, while agreeing 
in a general way with the Folicraticus and De Regimine Prineipum, will 
thus be found to have more in common with the treatises of the founder 
of modern political philosophy. An Analysis of the table of topics in his 
Discourses, the monograph on republic and in his booklet on monarchy, 
the Prince, cannot fail to indicate that in the lines of inquiry the Floren¬ 
tine author is not much at variance with the Hindu theorists from 
Kautilya downwards. And, in so far as Machiavelli may be conceded 
to-be shaking hands with Plato and Aristotle on the score of general 
spirit and methodology, the Indian philosophers of kingship, political 
authority, justice, etc., are essentially Greek, alike in their materialistic 
viewpoint and in positive outlook. 

At any rate, there should be.no difficulty in adopting Plato into, the 
family of the Hindu Niti theorists, for not only in the distinctively pro- 
monarchistie message of his Politicus or Statesman (B.‘ 0. 360), but also 
in the ideal of the “philosopher king” and in the doctrine of “virtue” 
as a correlate of the social Btatus set forth in his dialogue on justice, the 
Republic (B. 0. 386), the student of comparative politics will detect hardly 
any psychological variation from the main theme of fjukra. The manner 
also in which Plato goes into trivial details of administration, e.g., the 
.minute police regulations about water supply, etc., in his Laws (B.O. 347), 4 

1 The Prince, oh. VIII. 

’ Ibid, ch. IX. 

’ Trans!, by Thomson (London, 1883). 

" Burnet’s Greek Philosophy (London, 1914) Pfc. I., p. 303. 
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is not less characteristic of the parifate or academies of political philo¬ 
sophy which guided the thoughts of his Indian contemporaries, vis., the 
precursors and senior compatriots of Kautilya. 

t We must not overlook the very important consideration that, as philo¬ 
sophical complexes, even the writers on ideal commonwealths 1 e.g., 
Moore’s Utopia (1515), Bacon’s New Atlantia (1629), Catapauella’s City of the 
Sun ( c. 1635) and Harrington’s Oceana (1656), have as little in common, 
doctrinally speaking, with the Greek masterpeice, the Politics of Aristotle, - 
as with the political philosophy , of the modern world which was born 
in the “utilitarianism” of the English school, but which may be said to have 
made its formal debut with the French doctrine of the “rights of man,” 
the origins of which, however, have been traced to the United States in 
Scherger’s Evolution of Modern Liberty.' And, of course, writers on king¬ 
ship, like Jonas, John of Salisbury, Aquinas and other ecclesiastics, or like 
f, Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, and other seculars, are, philosophically, the 
j farthest removed as much from the theorists of constitutional liberties, 
i , representative government, democratic federation, referendum, and muni- 
; . cipalization as from the investigators into the problems of the City state, 

; with its fixed number of free men and the morphology of states classified 
| ; as monarchy, aristocracy, and polity. 

^ For instance, the very idea of self-government is absent in Gre- 

j goire’s De Republican a sixteenth century work. “ The task of the state 
is to be effected by a bureaucracy ; the fundamental notions of James, 
still more 'those of Cecil or Bacon are very similar to those of Gregoire- 
: Nay, the whole development of governmental activity, the labours of 
Colbert and Pombal, even those of Frederick II and Joseph II, are a com- 
; mentary on this work.” Likewise, as is well known, Martin Luther (1483- 
1546), although he was the greatest champion of individual liberty (cf. 

■ his Liberty of Christian Man), was the advocate of political absolutism and 
divine right or passive obedience, and thus, according to Figgis, a philo¬ 
sophical progenitor of Louis XIV with his postulate of V etat c’ estmoi. 

Notwithstanding these formidable divergences between the past 
and the present, recent interpretations are strenuously at work in order 
to trace the modern theories not only “back to Aristotle,” but also in the 
adumbrations of the schoolmen and church fathers. The moderns (since 


• H. Morley's Ideal Commonwealths (IV. Y. 1885). 

* (Loudon. 1904). Vide C. E. Merriam’s Hi>tori> o) the Theory of Bovcrci9nty.sinc<r 
Rousseau (N. Y. 1800), pp. M-88, 517-554. 

» From Qenon, etc, pp, 158,71. 
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Rousseau aud Burke) 1 are Hellenic, so we understand, in so Jar, as they: 
have repudiated the political indifferenlism of the stoic Ri.jis and of the 
churchmen of the Middle Ages and re-established the theory of the State 
as a natural and necessary institution. On the other hand, the modern 
are mediaeval, too. For, says Carlyle, although the absence of an automati¬ 
cally working administrative machinery, a legal instrument of govern¬ 
ment is what differentiates the medimval from the modem world, yet the 
media;vals were by no means inferior to the moderns in their sense of. 
reverence for law.’ Further, speaking about the scholastics, Littlejohn 3 
says that they, were philosophers who “writing under circumstances; 
never paralleled in human evolution, produced ideas that are not yet 
exhausted. Taking in theology and philosophy from Augustine to lingo 
Grotius, we may say that there is nothing which has. been produced in ' 
modern times that has not found its archetype in these writings.” , 
In the hands of such an eclectic school of philosophical criticism, 
Sukra will find among his,peers not only theocrats like the writers; 
of the Policraticus and the Rule of Princes, but also the secularists, 
like the authors of the Prince, and Les six livres delarepublique , 4 , 
And in a catalogue of the “cognates” of Sukrantti, we shall have to 7 
list not only Plato’s Republic, and Aristotle’s Politics, but also the. 
dissertations of theorists from Paine, Rousseau and Bentham to 
Treitschke, * Bosanquet, 0 and Croce. 7 For, once we are prepared, 

' to abandon “ the search for all-embracing laws of evolution on the. 
model of Morgan’s or Schurtz’s schemes,” as Lowie * suggests that, 
culture historians should, it will not be a difficult achievement to discover 
in the nUi-saslras of India, not only the rudimentary elements, but soine- : 

1 Vol. Ill, pp. 3,0, 30-31; Bosanqnot’s Philosophical Theory of the Stale (London,. 
1899), pp. 11-14. . . 

.* PP- 3-5. - ... 

. 8 Bodin’s Six Bootees of a commomoeale (Eng. trans by R. Knolles, London, 1606). 

~'"•"■Politics ( trans. from the German, London, 1916), Vol. I, pp. .60-80. 

‘In Bbsahquefc’s doctrine oE “ position ” (vocation, place or function) its in Brad¬ 
ley’s •,*My Station and its Duties,” wo have the Hindu ".categorical imperative" of 
svadhama, [vide PJi.il. .Tfteor. State, pp, 204-207, and the present anther’s “Theory of- 
Property, Law, and Social Order in Hindu Political Philosophy, in the Int. Jour. Ethics, 
(April, 1020). Cf, also Bosanqnot’s Some Suggestions in. Ethics (London, 1918),. pp. 43- 

- - ‘ '-The phiiosophyof O. Vico (trans, from the Italian, by R. G. Gollingwood, London," 

(1913), pp. 239-210 ; Philosophy of the Practical r Economic and'Ethic (trails.;from the 
I tab by D, .Ainslie, London, 1913J,, pp.,282, .280,-289.;; Hr W,; Carr.’s Philosophy of Bened¬ 
etto Croce (London, 1917), pp. 126-134. O/. the doctrine of iVi?l«mo Karma in the Gita. 

* pp. 336-337. . .. ; 
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times also the well-developed forms of the leading political ideals 
<?onqeived by the human brain in the course of its heterogeneous deve¬ 
lopment. And these-similarities or identities will have to be explained 
very often by what is known among ethnologists, as the “ law of con¬ 
vergence, ” ei 2 ., the possibility of like results from unlike' antecedents, 

SECTION 3. 

; FUNDAMENTALS OF NIT!. 

Philosophy. • ■ 

(a.) The Laws of Sovereignty. 

: .’ r . (Davfa mti). 

, Political science belongs to the genus of saslras on artha or secular 
well-being. It is, however, .usually designated by two terms; The term 
d,ciri<la-niti (i.e., niti of dan<la) is employed as a rule by every writer on the 
subject. But certain authors, e.g., Kfnnandaka, fulcra, and some of the 
compilers of the Pur&nas prefer to use niti sastra (i.e., sastra of niti) for 
the same branch-of learning. The treatises of Kumandaka and t^ukra 
are known, as a matter of fact, as N-iti-sdra (i.e., essence or compendium 
of Niti),— suggesting by the very title that the authors have only en¬ 
deavored to set forth the essentials of niti philosophy and have not 
cared to dwell at length on any of its particular topics. 

What, now, is this niti? Niti is so called, says flukra (I, lines 
313-314), because it leads, governs or guides. Such, indeed, is its etymolo¬ 
gical significance. It is,thus indifferently equivalent to education, morals, 
or laws, inasmuch as each of these terms has a “normative” learning. 
Nitisastra is that science which deals with the norms or mores of human 
beings, the “ proprieties ”, of life, to use the Confucian category,—(he 
right modes of action, individual and social. Such a comprehensive 
scope imparts, to this vidyd an encyclopaedic, all-inclusive character. 
In K&mandaka, and specially in f?ukra, we have accordingly not only 
the pedagogies of Plato, e.g,, his ‘Statesman,' but also his ethics, the mo¬ 
nograph on justice, viz., the Republic, as well as his treatise on political 
administration, the Laws, if, indeed, all the three are not to be regard¬ 
ed as equally pedagogical. 

While embarking on the study of niti philosophy, we are, therefore, 
preparing for an investigation of the “ whole duty of man.” But this whole 
duty of man, nay, the entire human personality; acquires a significance, only 
in so far as. it is conditioned or motivated by dan/ja. For, says Kautilya, 
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(I, i, 4) loka-yMra (i,e., tho course ol tiro world, or maintenance of human 
welfare) has its basis in danila. Now, dapda is punishment or coercion and 
restraint, the equivalent of “sanction,” the kernel of sovereignty. 
As it is by danda that tho body politic is kept entire, the duties 
( dharma, ) of ono’s own “station ” ( sea-dkarma ) being observed by each 
of its members (I, i. 3), niti philosophy has as its special function, 
tho investigation of dartrfa. Whether it is discussing the value of 
public opinion or the importance of councillors in a state or tho functions 
of the ideaL King, the rajarqi of Kau^ilya (I, vii), it has its centre of 
interest in the problem of sovereignty, that principle in social relations 
which renders the saptdnga or seven-limbed organism possible. The 
force which furnishes the only possibility of man as a “ moral ” animal, 
as a being with' 1 “duties,” is, consequently, the most fundamental 
feature in the niti discussions. ..And, as such, it serves to circumscribe 
the scope of the sdstra to a considerable extent. As the science of 
norms and as the science of sanctions, the sdstra of niti is then finally 
the science of the “ regulative ” principles or laws of “ sovereignty.” 

Niti philosophy does not make politics and ethics identical as 
Plato’s dialogues did. Its standpoint is rather that of Aristotle, according 
to whom politics, although a branch of ethics, was yet higher than 
ethics' 1 . An investigation of sovereignty, in its bearing on duties or of 
duties in so far as they have their roots in sovereignty, can by no means 
get rid of this logical anomaly. And, in a sense, this anomaly seems 
to be an “ inseparable accident ” in the history of philosophical specu¬ 
lation. Every political philosopher, from the very nature of the case, 
is bound to be a “propagandist," a moralist, a teacher of the right 
courses of action, a lecturer on the duties of life. Even the political 
system of tho “ un-moral ” Machiavelli is nothing short of a code of 
morals. From Aristotle to Aquinas, from Aquinas to Spinoza, and 
from Spinoza to Kant, as Lilly 5 remarks, politics and ethics have been 
closely related. And in recent philosophical systems, “ the lectures 
ou the Principles of Political Obligation ,” says Nettleship in his memoir 
on T. 33. Green, 4 “form in some degree an illustrative commentary 
on the Prolegomena to Ethies.” In treatises like &ukra niti, it is not 
surprising, therefore, that no matter what may be the terminology, we are 
again and again confronted with the canons of right and wrong, with 

1 Barker, pp. 293, 306. 

• ’ Dunning, I. 61-51. 

* First Principles in Politics (London, 1907), pp. vi, vii. 

* Works oj T. B. Green (ed, by R. L, Nettleship, London, 1891, Vol. Ill, p.cxlix). 
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the “ideals” iti public life, with the ethical quo warranto of authority, 
with the moral grounds of samdha (corporate) activity, and with the 
problems of justice. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PREMISES OP HINDU POLITICS. 

Datf4a being by nature a moral phenomenon, the vidyi that handles 
it, is essentially a Crocean “ philosophy of the practical.” And this ethics 
of organized life has naturally its groundwork in certain psychological 
premises. These may be regarded as the logical postulates of ntti-sastra. 

The raison d’etre of damja-nUi lies in its assumption of the supreme 
moral fact of the universe, viz., the autonomy of man,—his freedom 
as a “person” in regard to the command over the “ world.” Atmdyattau 
vriddhi-vindsau, says Ch&nakya (alias Kautilya) in one of his s&tras 1 
(aphorisms). It is “ on one’s own self ” that expansion or advance ( vrid- 
dki ) and destruction (vindsa) depend. In other words, “ world-empire or 
downfall,” the slogan of the late German Empire, is an alternative to 
which man has access even from his very birth. It is his privilege to 
choose which he wills. ~ 

This responsibility of man as a “ purposive ” agent, as a “ creative ” 
being, who can remake or unmake himself, is the soul of the doctrine of 
pauntqa * or puru$a-kara (i.e., maleness or manliness). It establishes the 
freedom of will, volition or human energy, in its diverse forms to grapple 
with, the innumerable world forces. One of the commonplace analogies, 
the like of which we Bee frequently in Plato, ’ says that the lamp with 
its wick -and oil can be protected from the wind. What makes this 
possible? Pauru^a, i.e., the quality of being a man, replies fSukra. 
Similarly, it is possible to discard the-evil of life, or otherwise get the 
better of them. Even the surest decrees of “ fate ” can be undone by 
intelligence and might. In the controversy between pauruya and daim 
(chance, accident, or fate) the verdict is hereby given in favour of the 
former. Indeed, it is only the weaklings, who are unable to exercise energy, 
that are prone to admitting the claims of daiva, whereas pauruya is the 
ideal of the wise and the praiseworthy. Able men do not wait for the 
decree of fate, but build their destiny on the strength of their own efiorfs. 
Paurufa iB thus the appamdda, i.e., earnestness, self-exertion and energism 
of the Lukyan Dhammapada, and stands in the same relation to the 
objective world as genius to the “ force of circumstances,” 1 in Green’s 

1 No. 85 in Ohdnakya-Butrdni (Shama S4stry's Text of Kautilya’s ArDiasdslra, 

p ' ■' Bulcra-niti, I, lines 73-74, 95-08,105-108. 

* Barker, p. 119. 

* See the essay in Worlw.Vol. Ill, 
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ethical system. “Man who man would be must build. an empire of- 
himself,—in it must be supreme, ’’ — this Shelleyan message is the 
teaching of the &ukranili, advocate as it is of the cultivation of paurwfa. 
(the quality of being a puru^a, i.e., a male). ■ 

In this discussion of the question of volition versus fate, we touch in 
reality a corollary to the more fundamental concept in Hindu philosophical 
milieu, viz., that bearing on the relation between purusa and prakriti 3 . 
Prakriti is mother nature, the female element in the universe, the yiny 
principle of the Chinese classics. And purusa is the male, the active force, 
the yang element, the infilling or fecundating agency. It is the very 
nature of purusa to make use of the prahriti, to impregnate the environ¬ 
ment, and create the objective manifestations of the, world, or rather 
re-create it. This it does exactly in the manner in which the “ matter ” 
of Aristotle is inspirited by his “ form.” In inculcating the cult of the 
purusa (male), or rather exploiting this “floating” category for the 
purposes of dandg-niti, fmkra is propagating among mankind .the doctrine 
of “the real man,” the hero, the avatara or the superman. 

The concept of pauru$a is none other than the idea underlying 
Xenophon’s apotheosis of human energy, or Napoleonic manliess in the; 
c yropgedia- Resembling “ ideal Cyrus ” or the philosopher king, fmkra’s, 
ruler who is paurusa personified, is the “ cause of time.” 2 In contrast; 
with the common notion of the age making the man, we are taught that it 
is man (in the present instance, the king, or the state for that matter) who. 
creates the age. . : , j . . 

This creative will and intelligence of man is what makes nili-.s&stra, 
possible in a logical scheme. of science. For it implies that there is 
Something in the very human nature which urges towards conquest or 
expansion, which calls for progress, improvement, perfection. Mat., even 
if he begins as a hypothetical calibau, the mate of the,ape and the tiger, 
does not have to rest their pauru$a, the innate maleness of humanity,: 
pushes him beyond himself. He is an eminently teachable or perfectible 
being. Without such postulates about the inherent tendencies in man, 
the theorist could hardly adumbrate a philosophy of danda. For, that 
instrument, like Other instruments, can only be an “ efficient ” cause, but 
“ matter .” itself must be pliable, i.e., mammust be something that can be 
worked upon and transformed. And this notion is .contributed by the 
concept of paurw;a, with its emphasis on V.elan de la vie. 

1 Brajondra Nath Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (Loudon, 1015), 

pp. 2, 8. 

* Sulcra, I, lines 4S-M, 119-120. 
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Hence it is that Vinaya or education which is so important a category 
in Buddhist philosophy, occupies also a conspicuous place as a postulate in 
trfti thought. It is the knowledge of the sdstra that arms man with the 
weapons to combat the evil and promote the good, as we understand from 
fcukra (I, lines 117-118.) Not every evil is irremediable, therefore remedies 
are to be sought in the first instance, and, failing them, one will have to 
submit to the inevitable (175-177). But the prime necessity in human 
life is the wisdotn, the capacity to discriminate between the harmful and 
the beneficial (178-180). And this is the result of mastery over the sen¬ 
ses (181). One should, therefore, bring to bay, by the hook of knowledge, 
the elephantof the “ senses ” which tends to run to and-fro in a destructive 
manner in the vast forest of enjoyable things (193-194). And, since it 
is the mamas, the mind-organ, which- “ covetous of the meat of joys,” sends 
forth the five sense-organs in all directions, is ultimately responsible for 
the Vriddhior Vvn&sa, the chief content of the moral pedagogies consists 
in the discipline or control- of the mind (195-196). 

Not that the political philosopher would enunciate here a-stoic’ apa¬ 
thy to-all things mundane or the ascetic and almost monastic tendencies 
in Plato’s *■ teachings, in thus advocating the restraint of the-passions.” It 
is only the over-indulgence that is to be avoided: Passions become vices 
only beyond a certain limit, but otherwise they are quite legitimate. 
Thus indulgence m gambling, women and drinking, when'undue, pro¬ 
duces disasters ; but within due limits, it gives rise to wealth, progeny 
and intelligence,—quite a happy consummation(215-210). Sukra is liber¬ 
al enough to prescribe a normal use of wine in. “ medical doses;” for wine 
drunk according to some measure,, is efficacious in increasing the talent 
and clarifying the intelligence,—it develops patience and steadies the 
minS ”■ (230-231). The moral all along the line is thus one of the Socratic 
“ golden mean.”'* 

The world postulated in Niti philosophy is not the super-sensual or 
extra-mundane universe of Capuchin monks and nuns. It is a sphere in 
which men and women get married, build homes, acquire wealth and 
cultivate heroism, and, above all, or rather in and through all activities or 
forms of paumja, are in quest of happiness. Now, as in Plato and in 
Aristotle, and, in fact, in the teachings of their guru Socrates, in uUisdslra 
also, the one essential condition of happiness is virtue. Siikftnsyimfilam 
dharmah, says an aphorism (No. 1) of Clninakya. Happiness 1ms its 

’. Atger, pp. 27-28; lanet. Vol, I, Ut ; Carlyle, I, 21 ;.UI. 4. 

\ Zeller's Plato, pp. 438, etc. 

*. Sukra, 1,201-237. See tlio other shortcomiuga to be avoided, in lines 277-232. 
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root in virtue. Thus commences the first link in a chain of categories 
which, is quite valuable as furnishing a key to the ethical and political 
systems of tho Hindu world. And we have as the second premise in this 
sorites the sutra that the root of dharma is ariha (wealth or material pros¬ 
perity). The “ economic interpretation ” of virtue and felicity, the 
suvunum bonum of man, is thus unequivocally brought forth. As the 
concatenation proceeds, we are taught that rfijya (regnum, the state, or the 
dominion of a ruler) is the root of ariha. The " highest'good” of man is 
thus fundamentally grounded in his political activities, in his being mem¬ 
ber of a state in his citizenship. 10 The nest three premises tell us succes¬ 
sively that the root of the r&jya is mastery over the senses, that the latter 
has its root in vinaya, i.e., discipline or education, which, further, has its 
root in VfidclhopasiivA, i.e., association with the elders, the wise, or the 
“masters.” This logical nexus between education, the state, and felicity 
is, as the aphoristic preservation of . the ideas indicates, a principal item 
in the prolegomena to Hindu politics. Accordingly, in the curriculum of 
studies for intellectual training, danda-nlli "enjoys an honorable status, 
and the importance of this science is the constant burden of Sutra's lec¬ 
tures, 12 especially because, like.Plato, 13 the niti philosopher believes funda¬ 
mentally in the aristocracy; of intelligence and is solicitous for the proper 
training of the “guardians,” namely, the King and his assistants, who all 
are expected to acquire the attributes of the Kauf.ilyau rdjarsi. 

(c) THE CATEGORIES OF HINDU POLITICS. 

It may almost he taken for granted that every system of political 
philosophy is at once the cause and effect of two sets of conditions. 
In the first place, it has its psychological affiliations in the general philo¬ 
sophical attitudes that make the spirit of the age. And, in the second 
plaee.it has its positive foundations in the groundwork of ’the people’s 
material, social and political institutions. A study of niti philosophy in 
the perspective of this two-fold environment, such as those of Blnntschli,' 
Janet and Dunning for the European systems, is not the object of the 
present undertaking. For, neither in the field of Indian philosophies nor 
in that of institutions do we possess the wealth of modern investigations 
intensive or extensive enough to allow of an attempt similar to that of 
10 . tine. Brit, (article oil Aristotle); Barker, p.-176. 
u . Sukra, I, lines 808-308, 313-314. 

Ibid, I, lines 8-10, 20-22, 25-38,167-170, 301,758, etc. 

>*. Cf. Republic, Books, V. VII. 
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Atger to interpret the numerous European theories of samaya (compact) 
since the earliest times, or of Coker 1 to place the “nineteenth century in¬ 
terpretations of the state as an organism or as a person ” in their his¬ 
torical setting. Some time in the future it may be possible to indicate 
the “ relativity ” of the different types of Hindu political theory as 
Giddings’, for instance, has suggested, in regard to the “ natural right,” 
contract, evolutionary, legal sovereignty, “group conflict” and Utopian 
theories of Western social philosophy. 

" We propose here to set forth the general scheme in and through 
which niti philosophers as a rule tried to group their thoughts bearing 
on the political man. The categories are seven in number. These are 
the seven elements (praJcriti) of the r&jya ( rcgnum ). The state is, therefore, 
a seven-limbed ( saptdfiga ) 3 corporation. It is in connection with this 
doctrine of saptdfiga that nitisdstra brings in the discussion of its most 
fundamental problems, such as those on dai.uja (sovereignty), prahrill 
(the people), r&jar$i (the king-sage, the “ philosopher-king ”), dharma 
(law, justice, and duty), mandala (international sphere), and so forth. 

What now are the seven constituents or limbs (pralydngabhiddJi in 
Kautilyan language) of the political organism ? These are svdmi (master), 
amatya (minister), suhrit or mitra (friend, i.e., ally), horn (treasure or 
finance), ra$tra or janapada (territory and the people), durga (fort), and 
vala or danda (army). In what sense do these prakrilis or constituent 
elements form the afigas or- members of an organic body ? fiukra says 
that tho master or ruler, e.g., a king is the head, the minister or councillor 
is the eye, the ally is the ear, the treasure is the mouth, the army is 
the mind l?), the fort is the arms, and the territory, together with the 
people, is the legs. 

' In reading this account of the human liomologues of the different 
parts of the 8tatal»morphology, we seem to be moving in the atmosphere 
of John of Salisbury, * without his theocratic superstructure. For, accord¬ 
ing to him, the principate or regnum is an organism, of which religion is 
the soul, the prince is the hood, the senate is the heart, the judges and 
presidents of provinces are the eyes, ears and tongues, soldiers and 
subordinate officials are the hands, the king’s assistants are the sides 

7 F. W. Coker's Organisniic Theories 0/ the slate (n. 4.1010). 

«. Fi H. Gidding’s “ Theory of Social Causation,” in tho Publications 0 / the American 
Economic Association, Vol.V. No. 2 (May, 1001), and “ Concepts and Methods of Sociology,” 
in Science (Nov. 11, 1004). 

*. feWa, I, lines 121-124; V. 1-2, 22-28 Kaulilya, VI, i. VIII, t. For tho term 
‘prahriti,’ see Sham Shastri (Eng. transl.), pp. XIV-XV. 

* Littlejohn, p. 45. 
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(lalcra ), husbandmen, common workers and laborers are tbe feet, and the 
administrators of finance are the belly and intestines. Such naturalistic 
comparisons, in which the medimval Hindu and English theorist are akin, 
have appealed to the fancy of philosophers in all ages. These anthro¬ 
pomorphic tendencies have been traced in Aristotle, Cicero, Livy and 
Seneca by Kricken in Die sogcnannba organisclie stale Iheorie. ‘ For tbe 
Middle Ages the organismic analogies have been catalogued by Gierke. “ 
Aquinas makes use of the parallel, with the dictum tl;at the fools are 
ruled by the wise, as the body by tbe soul. 7 ' The idea occurs in Hobbes, 
who, as Coker points out, “ considers public ministers to be the nerves 
and tendons of the state, the judges to be organs of will, and money to 
be blood. Bodin describes the finances as - les nerfs dela republique. 
As late as Rousseau, this popular notion persists in one form or another. 

It is evident, of course, that neither the Hindu E^ukra nor any of the 
European philosophers down to Rousseau were conscious of the biological 6 
analogy which has been introduced into political speculation in the 
nineteenth century. And, undoubtedly, the Oriental parallelism is as 
worthless as the Occidental. Nay, the absolute value of the latter-day 
ovganicists, 10 who have advocated the physical and psychic animateness 
of the state, whether as a reaction against the mechanistic contractual 
theory of political, origins, or under the general impact of modern philo¬ 
sophy, pervaded as it is with a strong biological bias, can hardly bear the 
criticism of logic and science. 

But all the same, the element of truth that there is in ail these 
pre-scientific and modem analogies must not be missed. For one thing, 
they all point to the cardinal fact in sam&ka or sangha (corporate) exist¬ 
ence, viz., that its different elements or members are united by what 
Aquinas calls eommunitas. The idea that each member, part or depart¬ 
ment, holds its own place and performs its own function; producing har¬ 
mony or peace, is the basis as much of justice, the spiritual bond of 
Plato’s Republic (Books II, HI) as of the Kautilyan and fiukran sva- 
dharma and varnasrama. And it is this idea that the pseudo-biological 
hypothesis of the ancients from Kaujilya to Rousseau contributes to 
political theory. 

* (Leipzig, 1878), pp. 20,25. ' 

” Pp. 22-24. 

* Littlejohn, p. 93. 

e Oh. I. 

0 H. Michel's L'ldee de V etat (Paris 1898), pp. 473-474. 

10 Coker, pp, 190-193. 
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In the discussion of the inter-relation between the different aiigas 
of the rdjya, it is brought out in the SukranUi 11 that the sy&mi has 
aa great need of the prakriti (people) as the prakj-iti of the sv&mi. 
The master and the ra$tra or janapada are parts of an inseparable 
whole. “ Without the ruler,” says Sukra, “ the people do not keep to 
their own duties. Nor does the sovereign flourish on earth without 
subjects.” The relation between the rulers and the ruled is thus one of. 
philosophical necessity, government is a necessary phenomenon ; in other 
words, the rdjya is a necessary institution. This is what is meant by 
saying that man is a political animal. The SukranUi cannot think of 
human beings, except in the relation of rulers and the ruled, and makes, 
its position clear by drawing upon the interdependence of the head and 
the legs in the individual organism. 

Thus the organismic metaphor in niti-philosophy is not merely 
structural or anatomical. It is partly functional, i.e., physiological as 
well. The entire Book VIII of Kautilya is given over to the discussion of 
the afigas (the prakritis, the organs of the state) in some of their abnormal 
conditions, which are generically described as Vyasana, '* i.e., the 
antithesis of guria or “ natural ” attributes. Each anga is presented in 
itB “ out of humour ” state, so to speak, in the circumstances that deprive 
it of its “proper ” dharjna (functions), and hence of its just merits. Such 
conditions may befall the departments of the state through ignorance, 
vice, calamity or accidental disaster. In this pathological analysis, one chief 
motive of’the theorist is to indicate that at least six of the “constituent 
elements are really so many functionally differentiated organs to such 
an extent that the vyasana, say, the disease or weakness of one involves 
automatically the disease or weakness of the others, one “peccant’’ part 
afiectiilg the well-being of all. We understand that the afigas are “ or¬ 
ganically” united as fairly interdependent parts of one vital corpus, and 
that no one is redundant, but that all are equally necessary to one another 
and to the . whole, although, of course, the practical statesman knows 
what weight to attach to each.” 

The whole discussion, which is elaboratley carried on through five 
chapters, need not be summarized here. We propose only to give a glimpse 
of the Kautilyan dialectic’* which, besides, is quite interesting in itself 
as a specimen of the Socratic “ sophistry ” in which Hindus were proficient. 

*• VIII. i, lines 8-5 (text). 

•* VIII. I. (last three verses). 

“ See the English translation, especially pp. 881-394. 
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Supposing that diseaso, degeneracy, corruption, calamity or disaster is 
likely to attack Ike prakriUs, whether through anaya (ill luck) or through 
apanaya (wrong courses of action), the question that comes naturally to the 
theorist can be stated thus. Which of the parlirilis (the aiujas) is the most 
vulnerable of all ? Or, is there any order or graded scale of vulnerability 
by which one can satisfy oneself as to the seriousness of a calamity to tho 
entire body-politic from the vyasana affecting just one of its organs ? The 
final answer elicited shows that the opinion on the subject is quite varied. 
The Kautilyan theory asserts that there is a real difference in the relative 
importance of one prakriti as against another as limbs of the same 
political organism. The argument, however, amounts virtually to de¬ 
monstrating the fact that each element is supreme in its own place, 
serving a distinct purpose for the common end. 

Kautilya accepts, therefore, the traditional idea that the vyasana 
of the master is more serious than that of the minister, that of the 
minister more than that of the janapada (land and its people,) that of 
the janapada more than that of the fort, that of the fort more than 
that of the treasure, that of the treasure more than that of tho army, 
and that of the army more than that of the ally. Aud this position 
he maintains against the opinions of Bharadvuja, who believes that the 
vyasana of the minister is more serious than that of the master, of 
Virffilfiksa, who believes that the vyasana of the people and the territory 
is more serious than that of the minister, of the school of Pardsara, who 
maintains that the vyasana of the fort is more serious than that, of land 
(and the people), of PisSuna, who believes that the vyasana of the 
treasure is more serious than that of the fort, of Kaunapadanta, who 
believes that the vyasana of the army is more serious than that of the 
treasure, and of Vatavyadhij who believes that the vyasana of the ally is 
more serious than that of the army. 

We thus encounter altogether diametrically opposite opinions. 
But let us examine how the importance of sofne of these angas is estab¬ 
lished in the different schools. We shall take the case of amdtya vs. 
janapada. According to Visalaksa, the vyasanas of the people (and the 
land) are more serious because it is from the people (and the laud), that 
the finances, troops, raw materials, services, transportation, and other 
necessaries are' realized. To this Kautilya replies that it is in the- 
ministers that all activities have their roots, and that these activities 
include such things as the successful accomplishment of the people’s 
undertakings, protection of person and property, prevention of disasters, 
the planting of colonies aiid improvement of waste lands, recruiting the 
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army, collection of revenues, and the granting of favours. It is clear that, 
■whichever be the anga advocated, the claims advanced by the opponents 
are substantially the same, viz., that its function is mainly responsible 
for the health and life of the organism, for desa-vriddhi , 18 i.c., national 
advancement. And, since Kautilya has in this manner to advocate the 
claims of each prakriti in. succession (with the exception of the ally),, 
we can see how important the limbs are not only to the whole, but also 
to one another, functionally speaking. 

Now, the idea of equal importance of the parts is not indispen¬ 
sable in a theory of organic unity. It is enough if some sort of func¬ 
tional co-ordination is established. We find, then, that the Kautilyan 
doctrine of the interdependence of at least six of the sev’en aiigas, al¬ 
though partial, is expressive and significant. 

Another such organismic concept in regard to some of the limbs of 
the state is furnished by fulcra. We are told that just as the branches, 
etc., of a tree wither up when its roots decay, so without the king, the 
commanders of the army and others in the state grow powerless. The 
king is here the root of the state, the ministers constitute the trunk, the 
military officers are the branches, the troops are the leaves and flowers, 
the people are the fruits, and the lands are the seeds (V. 22-26). Like 
other analogies, this analogy also is to be appreciated only as an evidence 
of the idea that no department of the state is independent of the others, 
and that the rdjya is an indissoluble whole,—one vital sap running 
through dll its parts from the soil up. 

Altogether, then, it may be concluded that, in giving currency to 
the doctrine of sapl/ifiga, Hindu political philosophy did not popularize an 
arbitrarily strung system of seven categories. It embodies really a 
psychological attempt to conceive and’classify political phenomena in 
their logical entirety. 


SECTION IV. 

HINDU ACHIEVEMENTS IN DEMOCRACY. 

To appreciate the political theories and institutions of Asia in the 
proper historical perspective, it is necessary to remember that, in 
spite of Switzerland, universal suffrage and the initiative and re¬ 
ferendum are essentially young phenomena in Eur-America; and that 
republicanism cannot be pronounced to be a historic trait of the occident¬ 
al mind. 

" Kautilya Vlll, iv (last verso). 
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On the other hand, it is apparent that the liberal political move¬ 
ments in Young Asia have, if at all, only very remote blood-relationship 
with the theories and institutions developed in its past history. The 
Japanese constitutional monarchy, the ideals of the YouDg Turk, the 
Chinese republic, as well as the nationalist activities in Egypt, Persia 
-and India, are chiefly based on the modern Eur-Ainerican achievements. 
These sources can be briefly mentioned as : (1) the English parliament, (2) 
the American federation, (3) the “ideas of 1789,” (4) the idealism of 
Ficht9 and Schiller, (5) the socialism of Karl Marx and Louis Blanc, 16) 
the political mysticism of Joseph Mazzini, and, last but not least, (7) 
the philosophy and methodology of John Stuart Mill. 

Within these limitations, it should be possible to define the rightful 
place of the Asians in a scientific study' of compartive politics. 

(A) Oriental Political Philosophy. 

Writers on the history of political theory make it a point to quote 
"democratic verses from the Bible. We are asked, for example, to note 
"the following statement of St. Paul: “ There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can bo neither bond nor free, there can be no male and 
female ; for ye are one in Christ Jesus.” 

Notions like this constitute a large part of Chinese and Hindu 
"classics. Bulky as they are, they can be mainly grouped under the 
formula : “ All men are morally and spiritually equal.” The- Pauline 
declaration is almost a chip from Vedantic monism. 

* This section is substantially the same as the author’s article on “ Democratic Ideals, 
etc.,” in the American Political Science Review (Nov. 1!>18). Footnotes have been added to 
indicate the extent of research since 1817. The author begs leave- to mention- some of 
his own contributions which are to appear in the journals in dne course, and, in any 
.ease, to form chapters of his forthcoming Political Institutions and Theories of thf Hindus. 

The following are the three of the greatest names among writers of Moslem nf- 
tisdstra in Arabic : (1) Farabi (-950) of Bagdad, an encyclopedic philosopher, the greatest 
intellectual of Islam (the teacher of Avicenna), whose Model City, based on Plato, 
may be seen in B. Carra de Yarn’s Avicenne (Paris, 1900), p. 104 (2) Mawerdi (972-1058), 
chief justice of Bagdad, author of EH Akhdm es-Soultlldniyah. This book, complete im 
twenty chapters, has been translated down to the fifth, as hes Regies du Pouvoir Soiwerain r 
by L. Osbrorog, in two volumes (Paris, 1901-00). The Moslem theory of liberty may be 
seen in the translator's introduction, Yol. 1, pp. 62-fiO. A complete translation of the 
same book in French, by E. Fagnan, is entitled he s Statute Governmen'taux (Paris, 

19(5). For an English summary of the first three cliapters, see the Journal of the Royal 

Asiatic Society (1901), pp. 900-11. For three important topics dealt with by Mawerdi, 
see H. F. Amedoroz’s articles on “ The office of the Kadi.” •' The Mazalim Jurisdiction” 
and “The Hisba Jurisdiction,” in the J. R. A. S. (1910,1911,11916); (3) Ibn Khaldoun. 
(1372-1406) of Tunis and Morocco, Ambassador in. Spaiti and chief justice of Cairo, 
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Moh-ti (c. B. C. 500-420), “ the only Chinese who can truly he 
said to have founded a religion,” was the preacher of universal brother¬ 
hood. Mencius (B.C.- 373-289), the great Confucian philosopher, said : 

“ Moh-ti loved all men, and would gladly wear out his whole being from 
head to heel for the benefit of mankind.” This doctrine of universal 
altruism is, says Suh Hu in The Development of Logical Method in Ancient 
China, a repudiation of the Confucian principle of love decreasing with 
the remoteness of relationship. Hui Sze, the neo-Mohist dialectician of 
the fourth ceiitury B. C., also taught “ Love all things equally ; the 
universe is one. ” 

In Islam, the social equality of all “ believers ” is proverbial. The 
brotherhood of the Mohammedans, without distinction of race, is the 
most characteristic tenet of their faith. The following is the injunction 
of the Koran’ on this point : 

“ If two parties of the believera contend with one another, do ye 
endeavour to compose the matter between them .... make pence 
between them with equity .... Verily, the true believers are bre¬ 
thren ; wherefore reconcile your brethren .... neither defame 
one another ; nor call one another by opprobrious names.” 

The Hindu Purdpas also are replete with instructions like the fol¬ 
lowing: “ Everywhere, 0 Daityas (Titans), ye should perceive the equal, 
for the realization of equality ( samatva or sameness, oneness, etc.) is 
the worship of God.’” 

This democratic conception of equality or Pauline oneness is es- 

authorof Mokaddemah (Prolegomena), in regard to which, see supra. Vide an English 
notice in C. J. G., de Hemso's “Account of the great historical work of the African 
philosopher, Ibn Khaldun,” in the Transactions of R. A. S. (1885). 

A fourth and most celebrated Moslem name in political philosophy (not in Arabic, 
hut in "Persian) is that of Nizam-oul-Moulk, premier of Seljuk Sultans, Alp Arslan 
and Malik Shah, from 1063 to 1002, famous in literature as the patron of Omar 
Khayyam. His Siasset Namek (Traits de gouvernement), in fifty chapters, is available in 
French (C. Sehefers version, Paris, 1893). For an account of the author as states¬ 
man,'see P. M. Syke’s Bistory of Persia, Vo). II, pp. 108-100 (London, 1915). 

Fide also f>.8. Margoniiouth's "Omar’s Instructions to tho Kadi,” in the J. R.A.8. 
(1910), B. C. de Vaux’s “ King (Muslim),” in the Encyelapa-dia of liclup'on uiid Efhfrs <ed. 
by I. Hastings, 1918) V*l, VII, and N. P. Aglinidc's Mohammedan Theories of Finance 
(N. Y. 1916). C. Heart's Literature Arabe (Paris, 1902) is available in English. For 
an account of the Siasset Nameh, see E. G. Browne’s Lilcrury History of Persia from 
Firdawsi to Sadi (London, 1906), pp. 212-217. 

' A chapter from 8. Khuda Buksh's forthcoming Orient under the Caliphs has ap¬ 
peared as “ The Organism oftheMnslim State, etc., ” in the Annuls of the Dhaudarkar 
Institute. Poona), Vol. I, pt. I. (1919-20). 

1 V i?,iu Puraiul, Ch. XVII. 
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sentially different from the idea of Aristotle, who believed in the funda¬ 
mental inequality of man, to whom, therefore, slavery was a “ natural ” 
institution. But this is the common residium of the teachings of the 
Chinese, Mohammedans, and Hindus of Asia, as well as the Stoics of the 
Hellenistic world, and the Church Fathers and Canonists of medieval 
Europe, in spite of sundry differences. Indeed, the doctrine is bound to 
remain the most acceptable postulate of thought, aB long as there are men 
and women to take interest in religion and morals. 

There are, however, sentiments of a more directly democratic 
character'in oriental political philosophy. The Chinese classics, especial¬ 
ly the Confucian S hu-king (Book of History) 5 and the Hencian Books, 4 and 
the Hindu nUi-sastras (treatises on statecraft), dharma-sdatras (treatises 
on law), and epics (especially the Mahdbhdrata) contain frequent discus¬ 
sions as to the restraints on royal absolutism, the responsibility of minis¬ 
ters, and the authority of the people. 

The whole political theory of the Chinese is, in fact, given in a 
nutshell in the dictum of Mencius that “ the most important element in 
a state is the people ; next come the altars of the national gods ; least 
in importance is the king.” Chinese mentality has thus been nurtured 
on a tradition which is diametrically opposite to the absolutism of the 
Leviathan and the divine right theory of the Patriarclia. It is treated 
almost as a constitutional principle that when the king of China misbe- 
haves, it is the duty of the most virtuous and powerful of the provincial 

princes to depose and succeed him.This is not the only 

point on which the political philosophy of ancient China was advanced 
and revolutionary.” 1 

It is in the light of this ideal that we can understand tke sig¬ 
nificance of the wording of the edict by which the last Manchu (Dowager 
Empress) formally declared the throne vacant and invited the Republic 
to step into the shoes of the monarchy. The “ abdication ” edict records 
the “ desire to follow the precepts of the sages of old who taught that 
political sovereignty rests ultimately with the people.” It has restated 
the llousseauesque Mencian creed : “ By observing the nature of the 
*. Pt. II, Bit. II, ch. i, G ; ch. it, 17, 18 ; Pfc. IV, Ek. III. (Leggo’s trans.) 

«. Bk. I, Pt. II, ek. iv, 10 ; ck. viii, 2, 3 ; Bk. V, Pt. I, ck. v,8; Pt. II, ck. ix, 1, 

*. Simcox's Primitive Civilizations, Vol. II, p. 18. Vide tlie present author's 11 Demo¬ 
cratic Back-ground of Chinese culture," iu the Scientific Monthly (N. Y, January, 1910). 

For a general account, see M. M. Dawson's Ethics of Confucius (N. Y„ 1915). 

Japanese ideas cau be seen in K. Asakawa's Early Institutional Life of Japan (A, B, 
G45) (Tokyo, 1905), 
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people’s aspirations, we learn the will of Heaven.” Verily, vox populi vox 
dei is almost a truism to the Chinese. 

(b) The doctrine of resistance in Hindu thought. 

Equally radical ideas about the authority of the people occur in the 
political philosophy of the Hindus. According to f^ukra, the 'Hindu 
Mencius, “ the ruler has been made by Brahma (the highest God) but a 
servant of the people, getting his revenue as remuneration. His sove¬ 
reignty, however, is only for the protection of the people.”' The king is 
described as a wage-earner by Baudhayana in his law-book. 7 ' Asa 
corollary to this notion, the king, like any other public servant or indi¬ 
vidual in the state, is liable to fines for violation of the law. This is 
stated categorically by Manu.’ 

The dignity of the people is adumbrated by Enikra in a most 
merciless manner. He admits the importance of the office of kingship, 
but is not prepared to concede any distinction between man and man. 
Thus asks he, “ Does not even the dog look like a king when it has 
ascended a royal chariot ? Is not the king justly regarded as a dog by 
the poets ? ”* The idea is that the king is as good or as bad as any other 
human being. There is no extra sacredness, in the person of the king. 

Sukra does not want to see the majesty of the people converted into 
a dead letter. So he advises that the king “ should dismiss the officer 
who is accused by one hundred men.” 10 Here is one of the agencies by 
which public opinion is brought to bear on the state. This is the 
doctrine of recall in embryo. 

The rights and interests of the people are, according to the practice 
in the Mahdbhdrata, safeguarded by the ministry. 11 It is almost a postu¬ 
late with all writers on nUi that the ministers are the people’s represents 
tives.and “guardians.” They are intended to be a check on the royal 
power. As Bharadvaja remarks, they constitute the sole prop of the 
state. 1 * ’__ 

\ Cb. I, lines 875-376 ; Ch. IV, sec. ii, line 259. 

The subject has been discussed by the present author at some length in “ The 
Theory of the Constitution in Hindu Political Philosophy, " which is appearing in French 
in the Reveue dee science, politiques, and in English in the Sir Aeulosh Mukerjee Jubilee 
Commemoration Volumes (Calcutta, 1920.) 

\ 1,10,18,1. 

•. Ch. viu, verse 886. * 

*. Cb. I, lines 745, 746. 

” Cb. i, line 755. 

11 Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1888, pp. 148,144, stn. 

“ Artha-idttra, Book VIII, ch. I. 
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Arbitrary monarchy has no place in Sukra’s idea of legitimate 
authority. “ The monarch who follows his own will, is the cause of 
miseries and soon gets estranged from his kingdom and alienated from 
his subjects.” The result is a revolution in the state. This can be avoid¬ 
ed, according to his advice, if the opinion of a “meeting” checks and 

• controls the actions of the king. The wise ruler should, therefore, “ abide 
■by the well-thought-out decisions of councillors, office-bearers, subjects 
and members attending a meeting, never by his own opinions.” 15 

Exclusive government by the one is also unequivocally ruled out of 
order in the Matsya Puram 14 and the Agni Pur&va.“ “ The king must 
not decide on the policies as one (i.e. quite alone).” (Naikastu mantrayen 
mantram.) The evils of such a rule are described by Kamandaka, ’ 6 who 
as a writer of niti sdstra, is older than fulcra. Even in ICautilya’s Arlha- 
^astra, 1 ’’ the Bible of imperialism, the council of ministers is an essential 
estate of the realm. 

■' . Again, according to Sukra, it is not enough that there is a body of 
ministers in the state. They must be powerful enough to control the 
king. They must not be merely the “king’s men.” “Can there be 
prosperity in a kingdom,” he asks, “ if there be ministers whom the king 
’dees not fear?” And he defines “good ministers” as such persons 
“ whose control the king fears.” 18 Consistent with this idea is the theory 
that the rejection of the ministers’ advice by the king is tantamount to 
' tyranny. “ The king who does not listen to the counsels of minister's 
about things good and bad to him, is a thief in the form of a ruler, an 
■ exploiter of the people’s wealth.” 19 

But the legally constituted council of ministers, “ the few,” may 
often fail to bring to bay an arbitrary Charles I, the Chow in Mencius’ 
story, ^ukra has discussed such a contingency, and has found fin the 
•ultimate power of the people the only solution of such problems. Should 
the councillors have been brow-beaten by the king, “ the unity of opinion 
possessed by the many is more powerful than the king. The rope that 

• is made by a combination of many threads is strong enough to drag the 
lion.”” 0 

iS-Ohi II, lines 5, 6,1781 

,s Ch. 225, verse IS. 

,s Oh. xi, verse 75. 

" Book I. Chs. Tin, ix, xv. 

" Ch. II, lines 103, 104. 

.*• Oh. n, lines 515; BIO; 

“ Oil. IV, See, vii, 830-833, 838, 839. • 
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Logically, therefore, the Hindu political thinkers have been, as a 
rule, advocates of active resistance. According to Kaut.ilya, the nemesis 
of tyranny is expulsion. The MaMbharata* 1 justifies regicide on the part 
of the people (tam hanytth prajcili\ if the king is not a “ protector ” and 
“ leader,” but one who “spoils” or ruins and “demolishes” or destroys. 
According to Manu," the king who through foolishness tyrannizes over 
bis own state, is very soon “ deprived of his kingdom and life, together 
with his kith and kin. As the lives of living beings perish through torture 
of the body, so the lives of kings also are lost through torturing the 
kingdom. ” And &ukra-ntti* s is as emphatic as the Mah&bharata 
in its advice to the people regarding the treatment of a tyrant. “If 
the king is an enemy of virtue, morality, and strength, the people 
should expel him as the ruiner of the state.” And for the maintenance of 
the state, “ the priest with the consent of the praltrili (the council of 
ministers) Bhould install one who belongs to his family and is qualified.” 

Historical evidences and legendary traditions show that these no¬ 
tions about the popular source of political authority were not mere 
copy-book maxims. The minister I Yin confined the sovereign, Tai Chia, 
temporarily in a palace at Tung, near the remains of the former king, 
“ until he gave proof of reformation.” When Kung-sun Chow asked 
Mencius whether worthies being ministers might indeed banish their 
vicious sovereigns in this way, he answered : “ If they have the same 
purpose as I Yin, they may ; otherwise it would be usurpation.” 5 * In 
India, King BimbisSra” had to abdicate in favor of his son, because ho 
had violated the law of the land. And an unalloyed democracy was 
the polity in operation during the first period of the Mohammedan 
Caliphate, when every “ believer ” had the right to be a councillor. 

•But, on the whole, these theories of oriental political philosophy 
should be evaluated in the same way as those in medieval Europe. In 
the first place, as Mr. Figgis remarks," we are always in danger of 
reading our thoughts into the words of the ancients, of drawing modern 
deductions from non-modern premises. In the second place, such spe¬ 
culations cannot be wholly taken as the outcome or reflex of actual 
popular developments. The democratic ideals of philosophers, the pious 
•> Book XIII, oh. lxiTS 
” Ch. vn, verses 111, 112. 

** Ch. It, lines 548-652. 

*• Mencius, Book VII, Part I, xxxi. 

Beal's Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 160. 

: From Qerson to Qrotius, p. 31. 
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wishes of moralists as to the right conduct of statesmen, or the admoni¬ 
tions by sages and “superior men” do not necessarily indicate tho 
existence of republican institutions. 

Not only in political theory, but in political development, also, 
Asia’s record is to a considerable extent parallel to that of continental 
Europe down to 1789. For all practical purposes, it is despotism, 
arbitrary, even when “ enlightened,” that has been the norm in the 
development of European polity. And the checks and restraints casually 
imposed on it by the assemblies have had no cumulative effect, except 
in England, in the making of constitutionalism. If students of political 
institutions were less accustomed to read into past achievements the 
meaning of the latest phases of popular sovereignty, they would find 
that the republicanism of to-day has really had no precedent either in 
classical or feudal Europe. And, if an unprejudiced investigation of 
a searching character were attempted in the field of Asian political 
institutions for the same periods, the effort would lead to a discovery 
of the “doubles” or replicas and analogues of what the occidentals 
have been familiar with among themselves. Political science would 
then recognize that, after all, Asia’s experience has not been distinctively 
“ Oriental,” but that, what should be assumed a priori, man has been 
fundamentally the same “political animal” of Aristotle, both in. the 
East and the West. 

(e) The republics ( Oanas) of ancient India 
Republics with sovereign authority must have originated very early 
in India. 37 Some of them survived with complete or modified independ¬ 
ence down to the fourth century B. 0. These are mentioned, not only 
in Buddhist and Jaina records, but also in the Greek and Latin litera¬ 
ture on India and Alexander,*’ as well as in the Sanskrit epips and 
treatises on politics. 

The Hindus of the Vedic age were familiar with' republican nation¬ 
alities. . Among the Uttara . Kurus and the Uttara Madras the “whole 
" Rhys David's Buddhist Indio ; Jayaswal's “ Introduction to Hindu Pdity," in _ 
the Modern Review, Calcutta, May-July, 1913; Law's “ Forms and Types of States in 
Ancient India, ” in the same journal, September, 1917. Jayaswal's “Republics in the 
Mahdblidratu, " in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (Bankipore, 
1915); Mookerji’s Fundamental Unity, pp. 74-75, and Local Government, pp. 81, 215; 
Majumdar's Corporate Life, 87-122; Lai's “ Republican Tradition," in the Mod. Rev. 
(January, 1929); and the present author's “ Qaitas or Republics,’’ in the same journal 
(March, 1920) and “ Republican States of Hindu India." 

” Megasthenes’ Fragments, L, LVI; Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
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community was consecrated to rulership,” in the language of the Aitareya 
Brahmdm .*• Such polities were called vairdjya, i. e., kiugless. 

Republics are described in the Mahdlhcirata as invincible “ states 
in which the rule of “ equality ” is observed (sadrisah carve . . jdhja 

. . kulena). “ Neither prowess nor cleverness can overthrow them ; 

they can be overthrown by the enemies only through the policy of division 
and subsidy.” 

The men who constituted the executive of such kingless polities 
were called raja n,* 1 or kings. The title reminds one of the impression 
which the Senate of republican Rome left on the emissaries of I’ynhus of 
Epirua. They described it as an “assembly of kings.” 

During the lifetime of Sakyasimlia, the Buddha (B. C. 623—543),’ 
the Sakiyas and the Vajjians were the most important republican clans in 
the eastern provinces of India. The territory of the fSakiya republic cov¬ 
ered about fifty miles east to west, and thirty or forty miles southward 
from the foot of the Himalayas. The population numbered about one 
million. 

The Videhas had at first been monarchical, with jurisdiction over 
an area twenty-three hundred miles in circumference. But they abolish¬ 
ed the regal polity, and joined the Vesali and six other peoples to form the 
powerful Confederacy of the Vajjians. The administrative and judicial 
business of the fsakiya republic was “carried out in public assembly, at 
which yoting and old were alike present, in the common mote hall. A sin¬ 
gle chief .... was elected as office-holder presiding over the ses¬ 
sions, and if no sessions were sitting, over the state. He bore the title of 
raja, which must have meant something like the Roman consul or the 
Greek’archon.” Besides this mote hall at the principal town, we hear “of 
others at some of the other towns. And no doubt all the more important 
places had such a hall or pavilion.”** 

In the United States of the Vajjians, “criminal law was administered 
by a succession of regularly appointed officers: justices, lawyers, rehearsers 
of the law maxims, the council of the represen talives of the eight clans, 
the general, the vice-consul, and the consul himself. Each of these could 
acquit the accused. But if they considered him guilty, each had to refer 


** Shdnti-paroa, oh. ovu, verses 30-32. 
*' Buddhist India, pp. 22, 41, 

*’ ibid., Ch. II. 
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the case to the next in order above them, tire consul finally awarding the 
penalty according to the book of.precedents.’” 5 

Buddha himself was a staunch republican in political views. We 
liave the following conversation between him and his disciple, the vene- 
lable Ananda,’ in the Maha-pari-nirbana-suttanta : 

“ Have you heard, Ananda, that the Vajjians foregather often and 
tiequent the public meetings of the clans ? ” 

“ Lord, so I have heard,” replied he. 

“ So W, Ananda,” rejoined the Blessed One (Buddha) “as the 
Vajjians foregather thus often, and frequent the public meetings of their 
clan, so long may they be expected not to decline but to prosper.” 

And, in like manner, questioning Ananda and receiving a similar 
reply the Exalted One declared as follows the other conditions which 
would ensure the welfare of the Vajjian Confederacy: 

“So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians meet together in concord, and 
Carry out their undertakings in concord . . . . S0 i ong a5 th 
honour and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian elders 
so long may they be expected not to decline but to prosper.” 34 ’ 

; It was not in a quietist’s manner that Buddha tried to realise his 
ideas. He was an active Organizer. From the same text we catch a 
glimpse of his republican propaganda. He says: “When I was once 
staying . at Vesali, at the Sarandada shrine, I tauo-ht the 

Vajjians these conditions of welfare.” D e 

These are three of the “ seven conditions of welfare” in the'political 
phUosophy of Buddha And he was militant enough to ^ 

republican creed even when pitted against monarchy. AjAtasatru the 
king of Magadha, had been contemplating the annihilation of the Vaiii aus . 
mighty and powerful though they be.” But Buddha rose to the height of 
he occasion and confidently declared : “The Vajjians Cannot be overcome 
by the king■ of Magadha, f.,, not in battle, without diplomacy or breaT 
mg their alliance. Had the Athenians a greater champion of popular 
Ma V e e e r do g n n ? “ ^“^enes'when threatened by the “ barbarfan ” of 

Coming down to a later period, we find that it was with the powerful 
^military^republics^that^Alexander had to measure his streijh in hi! 

—^ see present. 
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march through the Punjab and Sindh (B. C. 326). 55 The most important 
of them were the Arattas, the Keudrakas, the Khattiyas, and the Malavas. 
The political constitution of the city of Patala, near the apex of the delta 
of the Indus, was, according to Diodorus, “ drawn “on the same lines 
as the Spartan.” For in this community “ the command in war vested in 
two hereditary kings of two different houses, while a council of elders 
ruled the whole state with paramount authority.” The republic of the 
Arattas, 17 (Aratfrakas, i. «., kingless) catne to the help of Chandraguptn 
Maurya when a few years later he commanded a successful crusade 
against the'Greeks of the Indian borderland. 

The number of republican states during the second half of the fourth 
century B. C. was large enough to draw the attention of Kautilya, the 
Hindu Bismarck. As these petty popular polities were a nuisance, 
obstructing the achievement of an all-Tndian nationalism, the finance 
minister advised his master, Ohandragupta, to use blood and iron in order 
to exterminate them. The method of his Artka-sastra is the same as that 
propounded, about eighteen hundred years later, in the Prince of Machia- 
velle, the first “ nationalist ” of Europe. 

The republics were, however, considered by Kautilya as very 
valuable assets. “ The acquisition of the help of republics (gina) is 
better than the acquisition of an army, an ally, or profits.” 5 ’ Before 
undertaking to destroy them by force of arms, therefore, the would-be 
dominus omnium or sarva-bhauma, i. e., impe the rialist nation builder, 
should, says he, make it his duty to win them over to the cause of a 
unified empire-state. And, of course, as the end justifies the means, 
Walpolian bribery and corruption might be freely practised. From the 
impeachment of Aeschines by Demosthenes, as also from the Philippics of 
the orator, we know that the “Emathian conqueror” liberally availed 
himself of the Kautilyan methods, in order to demoralize and subjugate 
the free cities of Hellas. 

The Hindus and the Hellenes were thus simultaneously marching 
along the same roads of political experience. And the earliest Asian 
republics had the same fate as the European. In B.C. 338, Philip 
crushed the little republics of Greece and founded the Macedonian empire. 

*’ Smith’s “ Position of the Autonomous Tribes of ttio Punjab," in tho Journal oj the 
Royal Atiatic Society, 1903. pp. 385-702. 

•• McCrindle's ItnvaaioH o/ India by Alexander (ed. 1898), p. 290. 

»' Ibid., p. 408. 

*’ Book XI. Mr. Shamanastry translates gaya by “ corporation." Tlio contest requires 
that it should bo "republic. " 

7 
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A few years later (B.O. 321), Cbandragupta founded the first empire of 
a united India, and became chakravarti, chaturanta, or s&rva-lhauma, 
the “ lord of universitas quaedum, ” to use an expression from Bartolus. 
The empire swallowed up the lesser monarchies which had reared them¬ 
selves on the graves of clusters of republican sovereignties. 

The earliest Hindu polity was, however; similar to that with which 
students of constitutional history are familiar in Homeric literature. It 
was the tribal organisation, based on the autonomy of the self-governing 
communities. 

The nucleus of civic life was the assembly. The same Aryan in¬ 
stitution was called agora in Greece, comitia in Rome, gemot among the 
Saxons, and sabha among the Hindus. This assembly of the whole folk, 
variously called sabhd, samiti, samsad, samgati, etc., was the legislature, 
as well as the judiciary, nay, the army too. The temper of the people 
was vehemently democratic ; the village, or rather the tribe, was the unit 
of political life ; administration was carried on by public discussion ; 
animated speeches must have been a characteristic feature of that society. 

In the Aiharva Veda(c B.C. 1000-800), we listen to an almost 
modern harangue in the interest of political unity and concord ; 

"Do ye concur ; be ye closely combined ; let your minds be concur¬ 
rent ; as the gods of old sat concurrent about their portion. 

“ Be their counsel the same, their gathering the same, their course 
the same, their intent alike ; I offer for you with the same oblation; do 
ye enter together into the same thought. 

" Be your design the same, your hearts the same, your mind the 
same, that it may be well for you together.” ,0 

Public speaking was cultivated as an art of political life. Members 
came to the sabhd with, speeches well prepared. Success in the assembly 
was an ambition of life. In the following lines we catch an orator in the 
green-room, so to' speak, making himself ready for the debate and 
prayiDg for victory in it: 

“ May my foe by no means win the dispute ; overpowering, over¬ 
coming art thou ; smite the dispute of my counter-disputant. . . . ' . 

“ Do thou smite the dispute of him, 0 Indra (God), who vexes us ; 
bless us with abilities, make me superior in the debate.” 40 

Within the assembly itself there was keen competition among the 
members each to carry his own point. Each wanted to win over the 

3 ’ VI 04 (ed, and trails. Whitney and Lanman), ..Vide Zimmer’s Alt-Iudischea heben, 
pp., 171-174. 

" Atharva Veda, II, 27. 
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whole audience to his way of thinking.*' Here is a demagogue praying 
for the effects of an oratorical hypnotism, as it were : 

“ Wijh whom I shall come together, may lie speak to aid me : may I 
speak what is pleasant among those who come together, O Fathers. . . . 

“ Whoever are thine assembly-sitters, let them be of like speech 

“ Of those that sit together I take to myself the splendour, the 
discernment; of this whole gathering make me, 0 Indra, possessor of 
the fortune. 

“ Your mind that is gone away, that is bound either here or here— 1 
that of you we cause to turn hither ; in me let your mind rest.” 

All these debates and deliberations in the assembly were but acces¬ 
sories to the principal end of Vedio life, viz., warfare and annihilation 
of the enemy. The Hindus of the colonizing period, described in the 
Vedas, were prominently fighters. Success in arms was the leitmotif of 
their songs, sports, rituals and ceremonies. And, as in the Teutonic 
polity, in the Hindu also “ war begat the king.” 

(d) The Vvedic Kingship. 

We do not have facts relating to the exact historical origin of 
kingship among the Vedic tribes. But the extremely outspoken attitude 
and the general absence of restraint manifest in some of the “election- 
hymns” indicate the essential equality and comradeship of the ruler 
with tha ruled. Probably the will of the people had transformed the 
occasional leader ( heretoga) for war purposes into a permanent chief or 
king. The Aitareya Brahma^a** is.cited by Kashiprasad Jayaswal in 
support of this view : “ The Devas and the Asuras were fighting. . . . 

the Asuras defeated the Devas. The Devas said : ‘ It is on account of 
our having no king that the AsuraB defeat us. Let us electa king.’ 
All consented.” 

Once instituted, kingship remained elective for a long time. The 
inauguration of a king “ who has been called or chosen ” by the people 
is thus portrayed in the Atharva Veda : 

“ Unto thee hath come the kingdom ; with splendour rise forward ; 
(as) lord of the people, sole king, bear thou rule ; let all the directions 
call thee, 0 king; become thou here one for waiting on, for homage. 

“ Thee let the people choose unto kingship ; thee these five divine 
directions .... 

•* Atharva Veda, VII, 11. 

" 1, *. H. 
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“ Like a human Indra, go thou away ; for thou hast, concurred in 
concord with the castes (?) ; he here hath called thee in his own 
station. 

‘‘.The wealthy roads, of manifoldly various form, all assembling, 
have made wide room for tbee; let them all in concord call thee.” 53 

The people not only elected new kings, but sometimes also restored 
an expelled king against rival claimants. Thus we read : 

“ Thy friends have chosen thee against them ; Indra and Agni, all 
the gods have maintained for thee security in the people. 

“ Whatever follow disputes thy call, and whatever outsider—making 
him go away, 0 Indra, then do thou reinstate this man here.”** 

It was in such an environment of popular ascendency that the Vedic 
king had to lord it over the world and lead his hosts, liko Agamemnon 
against Troy, ‘‘conquering and to conquer.” The all-seeing sabha made 
it impossible for the one to monopolize all the functions of the state. 
The few, if not the many, still controlled the public business, as in the 
Tacitean c ivilas and the early Greek settlements. Besides, the people 
had the greatest weapon in tlieir hands—the power of expelling or de¬ 
posing the king. 45 

Kingship became hereditary in India, as in other countries. But 
the Vedic right and practice of election 4e were not forgotten in sub¬ 
sequent ages. The tradition is kept up in the Nahdbhdrala.‘‘' We 
read in it of the election of ^antanu as against Devapi, of Pandu as 
against Dhritara^tra, of Yudhistbira as against Duryyodhana, etc. 

The sovereignty of the people maintained. itself not only in the 
theoretical right of election, but also practically in the elaborate cere¬ 
monies which attended the coronation of the king.' One of the incidents 
in the investiture was the pratijnd t the vow, promise,, or oath, by which 
the king had to bind himself to the state. The pratijna * s is thus worded: 

'• Athavm ' Veda, III, S. Vide Basil's lndo-Aryan Polity (hiring the period of the 
Rig Veda. The book has not been seen by the present author. See also Majmndar, 
pp., 88-40. 

“ Satapatha Bmhmava, XII, 0, S, 3 (The Sacred Books of the East). 

"* Jayaswai’s “ Rituals at Hindu Coronation : their Constitutional Aspects,” in the 
Modern Review, Calcutta, January, 1012 j Law's “ Ancient Hindu Coronation and Allied 
Ceremonials,” in the bid. Ant. (1019)., 

" Hopkins'article in the Journal oj Hie American Oriental Society, 1889, pp. 137,139, 

143. 

*' Mahdbhdrata Santi-parva, Ch. Lix, verses 106, 107. 
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“I shall always regard the bhavma (country) as the Brahma (the highest 
God). And whatever is to be prescribed as law on the basis of statecraft 
I shall follow without hesitation, never my own sweet will.” The 
coronation oath thus made, the king was subordinate to law. It was, in 
fact, the basis of a samaya *" or compact , 0 between him and the people. 

The right of election did not become a dead letter in more historical 
times. In the second century A. D., Rudradamana' 1 was elected to 
kingship by “ all the orders of the people.” In the seventh century, 
Harsavardhana came to the throne through election by ministers and 
magistrates ; and the approval of the people waB “ shown in their songs.” 

On the latter occasion, Premier Bhandi, “ the distinguished,” “ whose 
power and reputation were high and of much weight,” addressed the 
assembled ministers thus: “The’ destiny of the nation is to be fixed 
today. The old king’s son is dead, the brother of the prince, however, 
is humane and affectionate .... Because he is stroDgly attached 
to the family, the people will trust in him. I propose that he assume 
royal authority. Let each one give his opinion on the matter whatever 
he thinks.”' 1 

During the middle of the eighth century, a commoner was elected 
king, in the person of Gopala, “ who eventually became the founder of 
the Bengali empire. The people wanted a strong monarch as the panacea 
for the evils of the “ logic of the fish ” ( mdtsya nyaya), Gumplowiez’s 
Eaturprozess or the Hobbesian “ state of nature, ” i. e., anarchy. 

J (e) Conciliar Elements in Hindu Polity. 

Since the establishment of the Maurya empire in India (B.C. 321) 
and the Tsin empire in China (B.C. 221), the constitutional story of the 
two countries has been more or less the same. With the fall of the 
Greek republics (B.C. 338), and later, with the conversion of the Roman 
republic into an empire (B.C. 27), Europe also entered upon the. career 
of despotism, mostly arbitrary and absolute, until it received a strong 
blow in the English revolution of 1688, and was shaken to its foundations 
by the French revolution of 1789. But during this period the organs 
of public opinion were not altogether extinct. In Asia, as in Europe, the 


“ Compare the significance of oaths in Carlyle's Medieval Political Thcon/, Vol. 
Ill, 39-40. 

11 Kpigraphta Indian, VIII, 43. 

Beal’s 8i- S u-lti. Vol. I, pp. 210-211. 

** Banerji's Memoir on the Pulas oj Bengal, p. 45. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Caleutta. 
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voice ol the people made itself heard, at least semi-constitutionally, 171 the 
affairs of states. 

The Vedic sabkil seems to have passed through four, not necessarily 
successive, stages. It may bo said rather to have been the prototype of 
three new administrative bodies. 

In the first place, as we have seen, it was a '* direct democracy ” 
of the patriarchal type, i. e., “ with its chief at- the head as the permanent 
executive ” or king 

Secondly, it was probably such an assembly that constituted the 
council of the vairajya (kingless) polities. These two types must have 
flourished 6ide by side for a long time. 

Thirdly, with the expansion of the tribe and clan in population and 
area, the primitive agora of the whole folk must have gradually dwindled 
into the less numerous and hence less democratic council of ministers, i. e., 
the king’s assistants or advisers in war and peace. The council of the- 
t vitan, in the early English constitution, had the same origin and status. 

In this third form, the Hindu sabha- was a permanent “ estate,” and 
served the purposes for which the Champs de Mars and the Champs de 
Mai were but occasionally convened by the Trench kings down to the 
thirteenth century. This institution was for a long time synchronous 
with the second, and outlived it. . 

And, fourthly, the Yedic sabhd may he regarded as persisting all 
through the ages in the primary units of administration, the rural commu¬ 
nes, the so-called “ village communities.” Anthropologically, n6 doubt, 
these village institutions, no matter whether the lands are owned in com¬ 
mon or in severalty, have to be explained as altogether independent 
growths, as they are distributed 14 almost as widely as mankind, in one 
form or another. Nevertheless, these folk-moots do not differ in kind 
from the Teutonic, Homeric, and Vedic eivitas. Logically, therefore, if 
not chronologically, they may be treated as “ survivals, ” so far as 
administrative (as distinguished from agrarian) history is concerned. 

The patriarchal democracy disappeared from India long before the 
Maurya empire, and probably the last vestiges ** of the sovereign 
M Asakawa’s ■* Contributions of Feudal Japan to New Japan," in the Journal o) Race- 
Dcueiopmcnt, July, 1912 ; Asbiey's Surveys Historic and Economic, pp. 92-106, 1-17-161, 
152-166 ; Gomtne's Primitive Folk-moots, 20-69, and Village Community, 283 ; Stubb* 
Constitutional History, Y ol. I, p. 84 j Seebohm's English Village Community, 487-441 ; 
Maine's Village Communities in the East and West (ed. 1876), pp. 122-126; Lowie'a 
Primitive Society, pp, 888-895. 

“ For traces of Hindu republics about seven centuries later than this date, see Smith's 
Early History ol India (ed. 1014), p. 286, and espuoially ajumdar, pp. 118-121. 
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republics were absorbed into it. But tbe council of ministers and tho 
■village community have since then represented the conciliar element in 
the Hindu constitution. 

The ministry was indeed of substantial importance in the polities 
of India. Not only the semi-mythical “ great exemplars, ” like Rama 
and Yudhisthira of India, but the historical Ckarlemagnes and 
Fredericks of oriental history also, are known to have been greatly 
controlled by their ministers. Matters of public law could not be passed 
by the king alone. 

The council of ministers is invariably mentioned as authority along 
with the king in the royal grants with which we are familiar in Ceylonese 
inscriptions. •• Hiuen Thsang tells the story of a Hindu minister who 
succeeded in checking the ultra-philanthropic quixotism of his king. 
The minister argued thus : “ Your Majesty indeed will get credit for 
charity, but your minister will lose the respect of all,” because “your 
treasury will thus be emptied and then fresh imposts will have to be laid* 
until the resources of the land bo also exhausted, then the voice of com¬ 
plaint will be beard and hostility be provoked. ” *’ 

Similarly, it is the initiative and sense of responsibility of the Persian 
ministers that lay behind the splendid work done under the Abbasside 
caliphs of Bagdad in science, literature, material improvements, roads, 
canals, etc. 

The rural communes of India are well known to students of politi¬ 
cal institutions as more or less self-sufficient units .of local government, 
through the writings of Sir Henry Maine, though his statements about the 
“ communal ” character of land-tenure in the Indian villages can no 
longer be accepted in toto; in the light of Baden Powell’s detailed inves¬ 
tigations. 

Buddhist evidences furnish us with glimpses into village self-rule for 
the fifth and sixth centuries B. 0. “ The villagers united of their own 
accord to build mote halls and rest-houses and reservoirs, to mend roads 
between their own and adjacent villages, and even to lay out parks. And 
it is interesting to note that women are proud to bear a part in works of 
public utility.”" 

South Indian inscriptions of the tenth century indicate that, some¬ 
times, the general assembly of the village was divided into several com- 

** Epigraphia Zeyla nica, Vol. I, do. 9 ; Vol. II, do. 5. 

•' Beal'» Si-Mu -hi, Vol. I, p. 107. 

•• Buddhist India, Cb. IU. 
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mittees: (1) annual, committee, (2) garden committee, (3) tank committee, 
(4) gold committee, (5) committee of justice, (6) committee for general 
supervision or some special tax. There was no prohibition against wo¬ 
men being members.'^ 

The mode of election to the committees was as follows : “ The village 
with its twelve streets was divided into thirty wards 'the number oE 
members is thirty). Every one who lived in these wards wrote a name 
on a ticket. The tickets were first arranged in separate bundles repre¬ 
senting the thirty wards. Each bundle bore tbe name to which it be¬ 
longed. The bundles were then collected and put into a pot and placed 
before the general body of inhabitants, both young and old, in meeting 
assembled. All the priests were required to be present. The oldest 
priest among the present then took the pot, and looking upwards, so as to 
be seen by all people, called one of the young boys standing close by, who 
does not know wbat is inside, to pick out one of the bundles. The tickets 
in this bundle were then removed to another pot. After it had been well 
shuffled, tbe boy took one ticket out of this bundle and handed it to an 
officer called the arbitrator, who received it in the palm of bis hand with 
fingers open. He read out the name, and it was then shouted out by 
tbe priests.” °» 

The rural communes have lived on till modern times, enjoying grea¬ 
ter or less autonomy according to the degree of centralization achieved 
by tbe rulers of successive ages. “ The townships remain entire,” 
says Elpbinstone, “ and are the indestructible atoms, from the aggregate 
of which the most extensive Indian empires are composed.” 61 He quotes 
Metcalfe’s report: “ They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynas¬ 
ty after dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revolution . . 

but tbe village communities remain tbe same.” 

if) Gilds and Corporations (Srenis). 

Among tbe democratic institutions of tbe Orient must be mentioned 
‘ *■ Madras Epigraphy. 1909-1010, p. 98, cited in Matthai’s Village Government in 


British India, .pp. 25-30. 

•" Matthai, Ibid. 

" History of India, Vol. I. eh. n ; Report ot the Select Committee ot the House of 
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the corporate bodies which the people have always organized for the 
furtherance of joint interests. Such bodies have taken tko character of 
secret societies for revolutionary purposes, religious associations as well as 
industrial companies,'trade gilds and business corporations. The capacity 
of the Orientals for samitka (collective) work is as conspicuous in these as 
that of the Occidentals in their religious fraternities, orders of knights, 
gilds of minnesingers and mystery-playwrights, craft organizations, etc.' 3 

In China, the trading gilds were energetic and numerous as early as 
the seventh century B. C. 63 Some of the existing gilds trace their origin 
to a remote antiquity, as far back as B.C. 1122.° 1 They have always been 
of “ purely democratic origin, without grant or license from the governing 
powers.”®* 

Collectivism in production has also been a regular feature of econo¬ 
mic life in India. As early as the fifth and sixth centuries B.C., we hear 
of sreqU (corporations) of butchers, leather-workers, fishermen, sailors, 
dyers, ivory workers, metallurgists, etc.*® Even the evils of modern capi¬ 
talism, of trusts and corners, seem to have been experienced by the peo¬ 
ple. In the Artha-sdstra (fourth century B.C.), we read that the middle¬ 
men, the merchants, used to raise prices by.'concerted action among them¬ 
selves, so that profits sometimes went as high as cent per cent.® 7 And 
the socialistic legislators of the day were compelled to “ interfere ” in 
matters of exchango on behalf of the consumers. 0 * Kautilya penalized 
“ such large profits as are ruinous to the people.” 

Combinations for industrial and commercial purposes were important- 
enough to have special mention in all treatises on law and polity, in 
connection with the regulation of wages and profits. The ancient gilds 00 
had their heyday probably between the third century B.C. and the sixth 
century A.C. ; but they have had a vigorous life ever since. 70 £>ukra- 

•* Chambers’ Mediaeval Stage, Vol. I, 55, Vol. II, 111-115, 258-202 ; Unwin’s Gilds. 
and Companies of London, 110-127, 267-293, etc. 

" Warner's Chinese Sociology, Table II. 

•• Maogowan's article in the North China Branch ol tho Journal of the Royal 
A tin tic. Society, 1886, New Series, Vol. XXI, pp. 133-192. 

*• Morse's Gilds of China, pp. 9, 12. 

Buddhist India, Ch. vi. 

•’ Banorjea's Public Administration, p. 271. 

Bhamasastry’e " Chanakya's Land and Revenue Policy,” in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1905, p. 66. 

•’ Hopkins’ India Old and New, pp. 169-170 ; Pick's Socialc Qlicdcrung, 179-1S1. 

" Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India, pp. 1SS-140, etc,, cited in Ananda 
Ooomaraswamy's Indian Craftsman, pp. 8-12 (Note the references to the regulation ol 
the hoars of labour, unemployment, etc,). 
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niti makes us familiar with some of the old state legislation relating to the 
gilds : “ The leader or captain of those who combine to build a palace or a 
temple and construct cauals or furniture is to get twice the shave received 
by each of the others. The remuneration of a musical party is also to be 
divided according to this principle.” 11 About joint stock enterprises, we 
are told that “those who deal in gold, grains, and liquids collectively, 
shall have earnings according to the amount of their share, greater, equal 
or less”’ 3 

But the Hindu gilds were no mere monopolistic economic organiza¬ 
tions against which the slate had to protect the people. They were virtually 
little states in themselves. They had their own judges and judicial 
tribunals. We lean from Narada 78 and Brihaspati 74 that “ companies 
or corporations . . 4 . . have the power to decide law suits,”" And 

their position on the judicial hierarchy is indicated in the Sukraniti 
as follows : 

“ The corporations will try the cases not tried by the families, the 
assemblies will try the cases left by the corporations .” 76 

The gilds were legislators too. The companies of traders are men¬ 
tioned by Manu’ 7 as law-making bodies, and he declares some of their 
usages. in his Institutes. The customs of the gilds should be studied 
by the king, says $ukra, with reference to the administration of justice. 
And on the gilds themselves their own practices were binding. 79 All 
these customs and usages were recognized by the state, and thus con¬ 
stituted “ positive ” law." 0 

Further, the gilds were treated as representative bodies by the king.. 
“ It is through their gilds that the king summons the people or import' 
ant occasions. The aldermen or presidents of such gilds are sometimes 
described as quite important persons.” 91 And if there were disputes bet¬ 
ween gilds in their corporate character, they fell within the jurisdiction 

« Ch. iv, seo V, lines 606-608. ' ' 

42 Ibid, iv, v, 614-016. 

” “ Legal Procedure. ” Vide Gebelir’s Etudes snr 1 e droii civil des Mindoret, Vol. 3 
(Cil. on des Societes). 

14 Ibid,, Ch. 1, verses 28-31. 

” Jolly’s Minor Law Books, Part I, pp. 846-850. 

” Ch. iv, v, lines 50-00. • . 

” Ch. I, verse 118. 

™ Ch. IV, V, lines 89-91. 

” Ch. IV, V, line 85. 

*» The '■ corporation law » relating to the constitution of gilds and public association* 
is given by Brihaspati (Ch xvii, verses, 5, 10, 13, 15, 10, 17, 19, 22, 24). 
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of the royal courts. “ The Lord High Treasurer acted as a sort of chief 
alderman over the aldermen of the gilds.” 

Constitutionally speaking, then, these oriental semi-sovereign samuhas, 
corporate bodies, the group-persons of Gierke or “ groupes pro - 
fessionnels ” of Durkheim, have had much the same relation with the state 
as the “ gild merchant ” and craft gilds of medieval Europe with the 
borough administrations of Ghent, Cologne and Florence, or with the 
feudal barons, or with the king himself. The political immunities and 
privileges of the European artisans were, generally speaking, no other 
than the autonomies “delegated” to the srevis and nigamas by the oriental 
rulers." 

, ( g) Laissez fairs. 

The liberties, personal and communal, associated with feudalistic 
disintegration are the inevitable concomitants of all decentralization. 
These have been enjoyed by tho Hindus during almost every period of 
their history. 

Like the Byzantine, Cnrlovingian and Hapsburg empires of Europe, 
and like the Tang Ming mid other Chinese empires, the Kaurya, Gupta, 
and Moghul empires of India were, except for short intervals, mere 
apologies for empires, if we strictly apply to them the test of Austinian 
sovereignty. These Weltherrschaften were really the nurseries of home 
rule, provincial autonomy, and local self-government. 

It should not be surmised, however, that strong centripetal forces 
were wanting in India. From Sanskrit and Pali sources we learn, as 
in Radhakumud Mookerji’s Fundamental Unity of India,'* that the 
conception of pan-Indian nationality and federation de Vempire was the 
permanent source of inspiration to all “ aspirants ” (vijigi$u) to the 
position of the chakravarti or the sdrva-bhauma, i.e., the dominus omnium 
of Bartolus. And more than one oriental Napoleon succeeded in 

** Brissaud's Bistory 0/ French Public Law, p. 253 ; Gross' Gild Merchant, Vol. I. pp, 
105. 159-162, etc. Compare Brihaspati in note 80 and Birdwood in note 70. Vide Hopkins’ 
India Old and New pp. 193-196 (jurisdiction ot the gilds), and especially Mookerji’s 
Local Government, Chs. II, HI. IV, and Majumdar, Cti. I. See tlic present author's “ Craft 
Gilds and Gild Merchants in Hindu Commonwealths,” in Giornalc tlcgli Economists (Romo). 

It should be pointed ont that, in so far as contemporary political and social philosophy, 
e.g., that represented by Gnmplowico, Schacfllo, Duguit, Kiggis, Small and others, may bo 

correlated representation of economic and professional interests in fcho community, rather 

oan still acquire a (rosh lease of life in the new uiti philosophies of young India. 

“ Pp. 70-74, 106, 108-111, etc. Vide tho presont author’s “Hindu Theory of inter¬ 
national Relations,’’ in the A. P. S. It. (Aug. 1019), 
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giving a unified administration, financial as well as judicial, to extensive 
provinces in Hindustan. 

Organisation in India under the sarva-bhauma or chakravarii emperors 
was no loss thorough, than in China under the Manchus. 84 The census 
department of the Maurya empire, as described by Megasthenes and 
Kautilya, was a permanent institution. It numbered the whole population, 
says Narendranath Law, 6S as well as the entire live-stock, both rural 
arid urban. Causes of immigration and emigration were found out. 
“ Managers of charitable institutions were required to send information 
to the census officers.” “ Merchants, artizans, physicians, etc., had also, 
under the city rules, to make reports to the officer in charge of the capital, 
regarding people violating the laws of commerce, sanitation, etc.” 

The centralization manifest in the collection of vital statistics marked 
every department of governmental machinery. The central government 
bestowed attention upon the question • of irrigation even in the most 
remote provinces. “ Although Girnar is situated close to the Arabian Sea, 
at a distance of at least 1000 miles from the Maurya capital (Patnliputra, 
on the Ganges, in Eastern India, the site of modern Patna), the needs 
of the local farmers did not escape the imperial notice.” s5 It is an 
open question if imperialism . was ever more effective in any period of 
European history. 

Chaudragupta and Asoka’s highest court of judicature' 7 might be 
the model of the Parlement of Paris, first organized in the thirteenth 
century by Louis IS. The judicial hierarchy of the traditional law-books 
was also similar to-that of the Chinese: “A case tried in the village 
assembly goes on appeal to the city court, and the one tried in the city 
court goes on appeal to the king.” 8 8 - 

In Moghul India, land revenue was assessed on a uniform basis of 
measurement. The France of Louis XIV, though about one-third of 
the contemporary Indian empire, did not possess this uniformity, in 
« Cf. Williams’ The Middle Kingdom, Vol. 3, pp. 305-500. Tocqneville’s adverse 
criticism of the centralization under the ancien regime (BrissautVs History of French 
Public Lew, p. 300) would apply with no less force to the centralization of rural communes 
under the Kauliilyan imperialism (“ Chanak.ya’s Laud and Revenue Policy,” by Shamasas- 
trv, in the Indian Antiquary, 1.005, pp. 7, 8.) 

»> Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, Vol. I, pp. 100-114; soothe present author’s 
“Public Finance of Hindu Empires, ” in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia) and “ War-office of Hindu Empires," in the Mod, Reo. 

•• Smith’s Early History of India (cd. 1914), 132. 

«’ Law’s Hindu Polity, Vol. I, pp. 117-121, 

“ Narada, I, 11, in Jolly's Minor Law Boohs. 
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spite of tlie centralizing ambitions' and exploits of tlie grand monarquc. 
“ On the eve of the French Revolution ” there were about “three hundred 
and sixty distinct bodies of law in force, sometimes throughout a whole 
province, sometimes in a much smaller area.” •• The administrative 
homogeneity of Moghul India was to no small extent brought about 
by the construction of roads which were maintained at a high level of 
excellence, both for commercial and military purposes. Tavernier, the 
French merchant, found travelling in India in the seventeenth century 
“ more commodious than anything that had been invented for ease 
in France or Italy.” 

But communication, conveyance, transmission of messages, transfer of 
officers, etc., howsoever efficiently managed, could not by any means £ope 
with the area and the population, except for short periods under masterful 
organizers. The “ absolute limit ” of imperialism was offered by tlie 
extent of territory and similar natural hindrances. Even the best conceived 
organs of unification could not, under the circumstances, permanently 
withstand the tendencies to centrifugal disruption. No political orga¬ 
nism of a tolerably large size could therefore possibly endure, either in 
the East or the West. It is not a special vice of the Orient, as has been 
alleged, that the empires were ephemeral and that the kingdoms were 
in a “ state of nature.” Rather, on the basis of comparative history, 
it has to be admitted that, if the territorial limits and the duration 
of effective imperialism be carefully remembered, the oriental adminis¬ 
trators would not yield the palm either to the Romans or to the Franks 
and the Hapsburgs who prolonged the continuity of the Augustan 
empire by “ legal fiction.” 

A consolidated empire worthy the name, i.e., one in which influences 
radiate from a common centre as the sun of the administrative system, 
could not be a normal phenomenon anywhere on earth before the era of 
steam and the industrial revolution. It is this fundamental influence of 
physics on politics, that, more than any other single cause, forced the 
ancient and medieval empires of the world to remain but bundles of 
states, loose conglomerations of almost independent nationalities, slaten- 
lunden, cemented with the dilutest mixture of political blood. 

“ Regional independence ” was thus the very life and core of that 
system in Asia, as in Europe. It was the privilege into which the pro¬ 
vincial governors, the marbgrafen, the local chiefs, and the aldermen of 
rural communes were born. Their dependence on their immediate 

•• Cambridge Modern Hittory, A r ol, VIII, cli. n, p. 19. 
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superior consisted cliiofly in the payment of annual tribute and in 
occasional military service. They had to be practically “ let alone ” in 
their own “platoons.” Even the strongest " universal monarchs,” such 
as Shi Hwang-ti, Han Wu-ti, Tang Tai-tsung, Manchu Kanghi, Chandra- 
gupta, Samudragupta, and Akbar, could not but have recourse to a 
general policy of laisscz faire, specially in view of the fact that each of 
them had to administer a territory greater in size than the Napoleonic 
empire at its height . 00 

(k) lieform in the Comparative Method. 

No Guizot has yet attempted a history of popular institutions in the 
Orient. We do not know, age by age, and country by country, precisely 
to what extent the peoples actually participated in the work of gov¬ 
ernment. Archaeological researches have not been extensive enough to 
supply the details of financial and administrative history. It is not 
possible, therefore, on the one hand, to appraise clearly the organizing 
capacity of the oriental statesmen and rulers and, on the other, to check 
accurately the democratic theories of the philosophers, with reference to 
the economic-political thilieu. Studies in comparative politics must 
remain incomplete for a long time to come, for want of historical material 
from the Asian side bearing on the world’s primitive and medieval 
institutions. 

It is already clear, at any rate, that the nineteenth century generali¬ 
zation about the Orient as the land exclusively of despotism, and as the 
only home of despotism, must be abandoned by students of political 
science and sociology. It is high time, therefore, that comparative 
politics, so far as the parallel study of Asian and Eur.-American insti¬ 
tutions and theories is considered, should be rescued from the elementary 
and, in many instances, unfair notions prevalent since the days of Maine 
and Max Mtlller, first, by a more intensive study of the Orient, and 
secondly, by a more honest presentation of occidental laws and consti¬ 
tutions, from Lycurgus and Solon to Frederick the Great and the . 
successors of Louis XIV, that is, by a reform in the comparative method 
itself .' 01 __ 

•“See the present author’s “English History of India,” in the Political Science 
Quarterly (December, 1019). 

•> For which, vide the present author’s “ Futurism of Young Asia,” in the International 
Journal of Ethics (July 1018), “Hindu View of Life” in the Open Oourt (August, 1010), 
“Oriental Culture in Modern Pedagogies,” in the School and Society (April 14, 1917, 
New York), the “Influence of India on Western Civilization in Modern Times,” in tho 
Journal of Race Development (July, 1918), and “ Americanization from the view poiut of 
Young Asia,” in the Journal of International Relations (July, 1019). 
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SECTION 5. 

THE DATE AND LOCALE OP SUKRA-NlTI. 

Oriental scholarship is only repeating the problems of the occidental. " 
Shute’s essay on the History of the Process by rohich the Aristotelian 
writings arrived at their present form, 1 has made us familiar with the idea 
that the “ unity of style observable may belong quite as well to the school 
and the method as to the individual.” For, we are told, that it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful “if we have ever got throughout a treatise in the exact 
words of Aristotle,”—all his treatises being supposed to be works of the 
Peripatetic School. And in Gomparz’s Greek Thinkers 1 we know that, 
historically speaking, the Platonic question has not been less knotty than 
the Homeric. 

The problem in regard to ancient India is in kind neither more nor 
less than that in classical studies. It repeats itself as much in the ques¬ 
tions of date, authorship, and geographical surroundings as in those of 
school versus individual, re-arrangement of parts, chapters, verses, and 
lines, interpolations, suppressions, and what not. Probably, so far as the 
larger world is concerned, the Mahabharata question has gained a wide 
celebrity, because of the great importance of this epic as the storehouse of 
Indo-Aryan culture. 3 But the most interesting feature of indology con¬ 
sists in the fact that we have a veritable “ Homeric question ” in regard 
not only to the Vedas and the epics, but also to almost every name in the 
different branches of literature. And, of course, among the new discover¬ 
ies, the problem of Bhasa, 4 the dramatist, is no more on the quick road 
to solution than the Kautilyans 3 question which, however, has been re- 

'• Oxford, 1888, p. 176. 

•• Translation from the German by G. Berry. London, 1905, Vol. II, pp. 275-287. See 
the historical treatment of the question of the authenticity of Plato’s writings in Zel- 
le’rs Plato and the older Academy. 

■' See the resume.in A Prospectus of a Neu> mid Critical Edition of the Uahnbhdrata 
undertaken byBhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona (1910), pp. 21-24. 

*• he Bhfisa, see Jacobi in the Internationale Monatschrift (March, 1913), Jayaswal 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1913), D. R. Bhandarltar’s Ancient History 
etc., (1918) pp. 59 70; Levi's Introduction to Baston's French translation of Vdsamdatta 
(Paris, 1914), Barnett in the I. It. A. S. (1919). Vide also the Mod. Ben. (1918), pp. 
886,698. 

*■ On the authenticity of Kautilya, see Jacobi in the Sitznngsbcrichterc (1912), or 
rather V. S. Suktbankar's English rendering of the same in the fud. Ant (1918), 
Mookerji’s essay in Law’s Hindu Polilty, Vol. 1 (1914), .lolly-Jacobi controversy in the 
Zeitschrift tier Deutschen Morgenlanandischcn Oesr.Usclmft (1914), and Keith in the 
I.R.A.B. (1918). See also the Preface in Shamasastry’s English translation. 
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ceiving greater attention. There is nothing exceptional, therefore, in the 
problem as to the epoch or epochs and locality or localities of the nilis&ra 
attributed to Sutra. 

We may begin with some fundamental considerations which must 
not be ignored. Machiavelli’s Prince could not be the wort of an Athe¬ 
nian of the Periclean age, just as Germany and the Next War could not 
have been written by a Bernhardi of Prussia previous to 1870. So also 
the Greek Republic and Laws could not be the outcome of a mediaeval 
Russian brain under Tartar domination, nor the labor laws of Lenin’s 
proletarian democracy have a place in the D'e Monorchia of Dante. No¬ 
tions like these are first postulates to the modern student of social phe¬ 
nomena, unless he chooses to ignore the conclusions of biology on the re¬ 
lations between the vital principle and the stimuli. Indology also can 
hardly afford to disregard these axiomatic truisms if it should care tc- 
avoid the pitfall of dogmatic assertions about the dates and locales of 
anonymous and undated works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and the vernacu¬ 
lars. 

Following the lead of Rajendra Lai Mitra c and Prafulla Chandra 
Ray, Panchanan Neogi, in his Iron in Ancient India, * says, on the basis of 
the “'frequent mention of guns and cannon,” that S ukraniti ‘‘ could not 
have existed in its present form before the sixteenth century as it is 
historically established that guns were first used in Indian warfare at 
Pauipat in 1526, these having been introduced in Southern India, viz., at 
Goa (c. 1510) by the Portuguese. In the Modern Review of February 1916,. 
Jayaswal remarks, while reviewing Ramanathan’s Criminal Justice in An¬ 
cient India, that Sukraniti “ as we have it, is a product of the eighth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era.” In the same issue, Pradhan, writing on “ King- 
ship in Sukraniti,.” concludes that the work must have been written 
some time before the fourth century A. D.” Oppert, who edited the text 
of Sukraniti for the Madras Government in 1882, is well known to have 
been convinced about the authenticity of fire arms in ancient India. Ac¬ 
cording to him, Sukraniti, containing, as it does, long passages about ex¬ 
plosives and arms, ought therefore to have been a work of the pre-Christ¬ 
ian era. As a matter of fact, distinguished orthodox literati, who possess 
greater command over Hindu tradition as recorded in Sanskrit literature 

*■ See the chapter on “ The Hindus, ” in H. W. L. Hitne's Origin of Artillery (London 
1916), pp. 74-85, in which the opinions of Mitra and Ray are accepted as against that 
of Oppert. 

Calcutta, 1014, pp. 32-33. 
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than any of our modern-educated Indian or Eur-American scholars, do 
belieye that Sukraniti is, like so many other things in India, almost an 
“ eternal ” work—very ancient, of course—coeval, if not with the Vedas, 
at least with the Mahabh&rala. 

It is apparent, however, that those who have advanced^ definite 
views, have depended upon single passages. Now, if the time-values of 
individual verses have to be admitted, the following conclusions must 
arrest the attention of anybody who has followed the arguments in Vol. I. 
of the present book : 

1. “ Literary history proves the Sultra flora to be pre-Islamic (there 
is evidently a printing mistake here, ‘ pre ’ having been dropped) and 
does not prevent it from being at least as old as Charaka. * * The Suk- 
ra flora may be placed at any period between the sixth century B. C. and 
twelfth century A. C. And if the incorporation and adaptation from Varflha 
Mihira be admitted, both the Sukra flora and the Sukra authors (at any 
rate, the Eastern copyists of Sukraniti) have to be placed after the sixth 
century A. C.” ' 

2. “ The mineralogical section of Sukraniti thus yields two fur¬ 
thest limits of chronology : (i) the tenth century furnished by the doc¬ 
trine of nine gems, and (ii) the fourteenth century furnished by the doc¬ 
trine of seven metals.” •» 

This latter limit is furnished by the mention of zinc 10 as the 
seventh ,metal, the date of which has been discussed by Prafulla Chandra 
Eay in his History of Hindu Chemistry. 

3. “ The pre-condition for fixing the precise ethnology of Yavanas, 
therefore, is the exact date of Sukraniti which, for a long time yet, is 
sure to be begging the question.” 11 

4.. “The Yavanas and Mlechchhas have been different peoples in 
different periods; * * and, until and unless the date of Sukraniti is fixed, 
it is impossible to identify the tribes mentioned by the poets of the 
Sukra cycle. * * * Or, perhaps in these lines, we have a clue to the date 
of the work, or, at any rate, of certain portions of it.” ’* 

5. “As one of the most justifiable grounds for war (casus 
belli), according to the principles of international law advocated by 
- Ed. 1914, pp. 160-161 
’■ P. 114-116. 

/ bid, p. 88. 

>*■ p. 66. 

9 


1, 177. 
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Sukruchdryya, we read wliat may bo compared wit.h the cry of Sivaji, 
the Groat Hindu monarch of the seventeenth century : ‘ There are no 

rules about the proper time or opportune season for warfare in cases 
created by I he killing of cows (I V, vii, 453), women, and T.Sraiimanas.’ * r: ' 
It may be possible to find out the age of HukranUi from the bistory of 
this doctrine of the divinity and inviolability of the cow as a corner 
stone of Hindu socio-religious system. The work must be attributed 
to a period not preceding the advent of- lire Mussulmans with their alien 

The analysis of “ internal evidences” is not yet complete. The 
doctrines of SultranUi, in regard to arts, sciences, morals, economics, 
constitution, finance, jurisprudence and international law remain to 
be attacked. The data available from these studies are likely to yield 
fresh evidences regarding the time of its composition or compilation 
and the place where the author or^uUhors lived. 

Two considerations may he set forth at once. The first is that 
bearing on the time-value of the doctrine of thirty-two vidyas 14 and 
sixty-four kalas. Prima facie, it bespeaks a late insertion, because the 
idea does not occur in the earlier phases of the history of the Hindu 
classification of the sciences. 

The second consideration is that relating to the army organization. 
In the Sukraniti we are taught (IV, vii, 41) that the proper proportion 
of the infantry to the cavalry is as 4 : 1. Now, in the few details wa 
have regarding the figures of the Hindu general staff, 16 we never come 
across this ratio. But, curiously enough, this is the exact proportion 
advocated and established by Napoleon. 1 ' And, surely, it would be 
quite legitimate for a sceptic to advance the view that if fire-arms cam6 
to India from Portugal, at least some military ideas were imbibed by 
1S * P« 250. As all these extracts are taken verbatim from Yol. I. of the present 
hoolr, one wonders as to how Noogi has discovered (p. 84) that I was laboring in vain 
to explain away the arguments, ” or that I was eager to “ establish the antiquity ” of 
the Sukra oycle. 

!u the Kaufcilyan tradition which is maintained at least down to Kamandaka, the 
sciences are grouped as a body of four or the quadriuimu. In Kalidasa’s itagluriiamSa 
(Canto Y), the number of sciences is known to be fourteen. Mnnu (YU, 43) has five, Malli- 
natha (fourteenth cent ) in.his commentary on Naisacih-charita (1, 5) mentions eighteen* 
and quotes Maim for fourteen in the commentary on liagliu (V,21), The earliest mention 
of sixtyfour /raids seems to be that in the Mahribkarata (Kill, 1334), For all this, see 
Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit-WUrtcrbuch (under kala and vidua.) The history of the 
iiindu classification of the sciences needs a monograph to itself, 

See the present author’s “ \Ynr-o£Qce of Hindu Empires, " in the A/od. Eev. 

*<: a, A. AHhaui’s Principles of War ^London), Vol. I, p, 4$. 
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the Indians from Franco of the revolutionary and Napoleonic era, e.g., 
by the Marathas of Gwalior, from Commandant DeBoigne or by the 
people of Hyderabad under the discipline of General Raymond’s system. 
Nay, who knows if an ally and friend of Napoleon like the c itoyen Tipou 
of Mysore (c 1798), albeit a Moslem, but by all means an eclectic and 
pro-Hindu like Akbar the Great, were not responsible for the final form 
of the text in which Sukra came into the hands of Oppert and Rajendra 
Lai Mitra ? For, not unlike the Japanese of to-day, the Hindus of 
yesterday may be credited with having been well up in the art of 
“ assimilating ” new ideas and thereby enriching the old. 

These are only a few of tho considerations that merit careful 
scrutiny for a satisfactory solution of the Sukra question. It need be 
clearly understood, moreover, that the problem of place is as important 
as the problem of time,—especially with regard to treatises of the 
n-iti sistra class, which are works, partly descriptive, historical, and partly 
also normative-Utopian, on economics, politics, andinternational relations. 
It is obvious that a statute-book, or penal code or gazetteer, compiled 
under the auspices of a Maratha vice-royalty in the Deccan or Southern 
India, could not be the same as that of Samudragupta, the Indian 
Napoleon’s executive council at Pataliputra. The “relativity” of 
vUi-sdstras, whether considered as documents of Realpoliiik or as more 
or less idealistic works, must have to be a postulate in indology as n 
deduction from the principles on which the'present study is based. 

The locale of Suhraniti has been discussed in several chapters of 
Vol. I. The main findings are recorded below : — 

1. “The study of the directions and divisions of India, mentioned 
in the* Siikramti, leads to a textative hypothesis as to the home of tho 
authors of the Sulq;a cycle. * * * and this is the Eastern.”" 

2. “Hence, by a process of elimination, we get the northern (as 
well as eastern) moist region, together with a neighbouring arid region, 
e.g., Eastern Rajpntana, as the natural habitat of the Sukra flora. 0 * 0 

The Sukra flora thus represents the Upper Gnngetic Plain, Hima¬ 
layan regions as well as the humid deltaic and littoral sections of Eastern 
India.” 1 * 

3. “ The camels are to be seen wherever there are people rich 
enough to need and have a demand for them. The mention of camels 


P. 27. 

“. Pp. 152, 100, 175. 
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and existence oC camel-corps, therefore, do not necessarily point to tho 
natural habitat of these animals.” 1 ' 1 

4. “ Just as in the case of minerals we could not come to any 

•reasonable conclusion as to the authors of the Sukra cycle, so here also we 
have to confess inability to point to any geographical environment which 
•might leave its stamp on the work.” a<1 

Evidently, there are other considerations, e.g., those from the angle 
•of constitutional studies which have to be weighed. While it is not 
•convenient for the present to go into the subject exhaustively, it may he 
appropriate to touch once more the question of methodology. “ In the 
first place,” as was stated in Vol 1, 81 “ the political history of India has 
to be ransacked so as to give more or less complete pictures of the 
administrative machinery and economic organizations of the various 
empires and kingdoms of the Hindu world.” And, “in the second place, 
the whole field of Indian literature, both Sanskrit and verncular, has to be 
ransacked wide and deep, in order to discover socio-political and socio¬ 
economic treatises, and their contents minutely analyzed and elaborately 
indexed in the interest of comparative studies.” 

In regard to the first point, the following observations will indicate 
how poor, notwithstanding the work done since the above was written 
in 1914, indology still is, in military, political, administrative, economic 
and fiscal history, so far as Hindu India is concerned : — 

1. Samudragupta, as Vincent Smith states, was “ unknown even by 
name to the historians,” until the publication of his book in 19051 

2. The achievements of the Pala and Sena Emperors of Bengal 
were matters of idle gossip until Rama Prasad Chanda’s somewhat 
audacious statement of the case in the Bengali work, Gauda-Baja-mdlA 
(1911), which was followed by Rakhal Das Banerji’s Memoir on the Falu-s 
of Bengal (1915). 

3. Among the new facts .incorporated in the third edition (1914) 
of Smith’s history, on the strength of the proof-sheets of Banerji’s Memoir , 
we read that “Dharma-pala and Devapala succeeded in making Bengal 
one of the- great powers of India,” and (ii) that the Gurjara-Pratibaras 
of ICanauj also were real empire-builders. 

4. In BitngUr Itih&sa, Vol. I. (“ History of Bengal,” 1915), by 
Banerji, we have come to know of another empire-builder, Chandra- 

“. Pp 244-245. ~ 

P. 245. 

Pp. 16-17. 
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varman of Rajputna, in the fourth century. He was a contemporary of 
Samudragupta ; it is his name that remains inscribed on the Iron 
Pillar at Dehli. 

5. Again, it is only so late as 1918 that the subject of Hindu 
republics has received the first monographic treatment in the hands of 
Majumdar. 

In these and other instances, whether monarchical or non-monarchi- 
cal, our information is confined mostly to names. As a rule, wealth 
of detail is conspicuous by absence. The institutional studies of 
Aiyangar, Jayaswal, Law, Mookerji, Banerjea, Majumdar, and D. R. 
Bhandarkar are brilliant as path-finders. But no comprehensive attempt 
has yet been made to approach the inscriptions from the stand¬ 
point of constitution and law, public or private. The present knowledge 
about India’s constitutional development is too meagre to enable anybody 
to locate any treatise on n-iti in one or other of the epochs of government. 

The problem may be stated in two questions. First, were the au¬ 
thors of the Sukra cycle, whether state officials or private scholars, men 
of Pataliputra, Kanauj, Gauda, Vijayanagara, or Poona ? Secondly, was 
SultranUi compiled under the Guptas, Cholas, Gurjara-Pratih&ras or 
Palas during the-incumbency of one or other of the Hindu Napoleons and 
Frederick the Greats ? Until and unless a satisfactory answer to such 
queries can be offered, the dates hazarded on the strength of single 
passages or sections are philosophically of hardly any significance. We 
must be in a position to indicate the nexus of necessity or historic causality 
between the doctrines of the treatise and the date (and locale) suggested. 
The work must have to be explained, in short, as psychologically related 
to the. cultural perspective and constitutional milien .” 

If it is allowable to make any rash statements without a searching 
investigation, it may be mentioned that the technical terms in 'SuTsraniti 
do not appear to fit in well with those used in the Ptila and Sena ins¬ 
criptions. Nor does the treatise seem to be a product of Tamil politics. 
We know very little about the Gupta, Vardhana, Ilastrakuta, and Chalukya 
administrative systems. The fragmentary details in the itineraries-of the 
Chinese pilgrims do not afford much circumstantial evidence by which 
the works of Kamandakaor fmkra could logically be interpreted as investi¬ 
gations of the period from the fifth to the seventh century. 

Majumdar pp. 10C-108) suggests that see. evii of the 8dntiparva of the jt/u7ir/- 
hhdrata waa conditioned by the politics of the past-Kautiiyau {post Manryan) ponns 
(republics),—a significant hint. 
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Anybody wlio is familiar will) tlic historical style of the Chinese 
philosophers will have reasons to feel, we may remark en passant, that 
learned doctors of the standing of Hiucn Thsang woro, in many instances, 
studying Hindu culture “ through Chinese eyes.” The India that was 
presented by them to their countrymen was, therefore, greatly colored 
by their traditional Confncian as ideas. And further, howsoever reliable 
those reports may be in regaixl to objective facts, e.g., the distances, 
buildings, roads, and so forth, their descriptions of India’s finance, wav 
office, municipal administration, or judicial, system, cannot possess ranch 
historical value, specially because the business of these scholars was any¬ 
thing but political. The fundamental difference between Megasthencs, the 
ambassador, and the Chinese missionaries of culture must he borne in mind. 

In regard to the second condition laid down above, it has to be 
observed that, just a few years ago, the polilical writings of the Hindus 
were supposed to be those found in the book of Manu and in the 
Sanliparna of the Mahabharala. It was indeed the custom, even among 
Indians themselves, to treat the Hindu genius in the past as thoroughly 
unpolitical, un-economic, un-military, in other words, un-secular. But 
recent scholarship ‘lias gone far to establish that the alleged pessimism 
and other-worldlyism of the Buddhist, and Vedantist philosophers, their 
doctrines of ahimsd (non-killing) non-resistance, self-surrender, etc., were 
platitudes, in -which neither the Sakiyas, Videhns, Ynndheyas, Malavas and 
other republican gayat, nor the Mauryas, Kusans, Guptas, Guvjara- 
Pralilmras, Palas, Qholas or Mnratbas ever cared to indulge, and‘that it is 
alongside of democratic upheavals, regicides, empire-building, Alexandrine 
digoijaya (conquest of the quarters), pax sarvd-hhaumiai, extra-Indian 
commercial enterprise, and all-round expansion of life that the over- 
advertized theories of subjective metaphysicians should be interpreted 
and appraised. 

"But, for the present, it, has to be admitted that, although the 
investigation of Hindu political and economic literature has begun in 
right earnest, a really philosophical study, i.c., the analysis of doctrines, 
is yet unknown. The problems of sovereignty, authority, justice, law, 
contract, obedience, resistance, and such categories of political rela¬ 
tions, remain wholly to he examined on the basis of the concepts, with 
which the vUi literature makes ns familiar. It, is only when the tenets 
or doctrinal contents of these treatises on polity have been exhibited 
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in their psychological bearings that a genuine historical treatment of 
nitisdatra would be possible and worth while. 

It will then be time for students of comparative chronology to 
assign texts to times and locales, by “checking " the conclusions of 
literary history with the findings of epigraphy, numismatics and general 
archaeology. The disentanglement of the different sections of Sukra- 
niti from one another, according to the time-value and place-value of 
its theories or institutions, will then follow as a matter of course,—perhaps 
on the lines indicated in Shute’s Essay in regard to the probable develop¬ 
ment of Aristotle’s Polities. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE. 

SECTION 1 . 

Materialistic Interpretation in Asian Philosophy. 

Karl Marx’s Das [Capital is usually described as the Bible of the 
proletariat. But Croce, in bis Historical Materialism and the Economics of 
Karl Marx' calls him tbe Macbiavelli of tbe labor movement. The reason 
is obvious ; for, if tbe Florentine diplomat waB pre-eminently tbe first 
among tbe theorists on tbe state to make short cuts with the “ pious 
wishes ” of idealists and confine bis attention to the analysis of Eealpolitik, 
tbe German socialist, albeit a Hegelian, was the first to penetrate to what 
“ society is in its actual truth." The “ brass tags ” of social institutions 
are to be found, says Marx, in their economic background. 

This Marxian emphasis on economics, if not as the sole key to human 
civilization, at any rate, as a powerful agent in social evolution, brings- 
out the truth that the foundations of history are the methods of production. 
These- are the conditions which give rise to class distinctions, to the 
constitution of rank and of law, and to those beliefs which make up social 
and moral customs and sentiments, the reflection whereof is found in art, 
science and religion. 

Propositions like these, which may be taken for what they are worth, 
are ‘the characteristic generalizations of modern and contemporary social 
philosophy.’ But yet it is interesting to observe that, like the social 
contract theory, the organismic theory, and other theories of recent times, 
the theory of “economic determinism,” “historical materialism, ” or the 
“ economic interpretation of history, ” has been traced by evolutionists- 
through medieval forerunners “ back to Aristotle.” There is no reason 
why archaiologists and antiquarians should not find its germs, if they so 
desire, even in the Works and Days of the hoary Hesiod. 

In these efforts of historical scholarship to discover the fathers and 
great-great-grandfathers of Karl Marx, all that can be demonstrated, however, 

> Translated by C. M. Meredith (N. Y., 1914), pp. 14-20, 118. 

1 Cj. IS. R. A. Soliginan’s Economic Interpretation o/ History (N. Y. ). In 

H. E. Barnes' “Sociology before Comte,” in the American Journal o/ Sociology (Sep¬ 
tember, 1917), one may see some of the alleged “ anticipations" of characteristically 
modern doctrines. 
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is not that Marxianism, in its typical features, was anticipated by auy of 
the “ materialists ” of the previous ages, but merely that sociology and 
philosophy of history were not devoid of an economic consciousness. If 
we apply the same methodology to Oriental lore, we shall find that, among 
such predecessors of the founder of an economic interpretation, the 
number of Asians is not negligible China 5 can offer the economic teachings 
of Confucius and his disciples down to Wang Tang-niing, Islam can 
contribute such names 4 as Farabi, Mawardi, Nizam-nl-MouIk and Ibn 
Kbaldoun, and India can bring forward its materialistic stands of thought 
exhibited in the dharma a'ud niti or artha and vdrtta philosophy. 5 

The physical basis of samilha, or collective life, is postulated by 
Hindu theorists in the very conception of the state as a seven-limbed or 
saptdfiga organism. Two of the seven elements in the body politic are, 
as we have seen, radm (territory and people) and kosa (finance). It is 
the function of political philosophy to investigate these phenomena in 
their bearing on man’s corporate existence. There can bo no mlisdstra 
or dandaniti which does not address itself to the territorial, demographic 
and financial problems of social groups. The economic foundations of 
the state have therefore received an adequate attention at the hands of 
all theorists from Kautilya to £$ukra. 

SECTION 2. 

THE TERRITORY. 

It is in terms of dda or country, and not in terms of the tribe or race 
(•i.e., the people', that the state or political association is conceived in 
11ftt philosophy. This territorial concept of the nation is fundamentally 
distinct from the idea of the social group to be found in Homeric, 
Tacitean (Germanic) and Vedic thought which is primarily ethnical. 
Nor does niti theory approach in any sense the so-called cultural, but 
strictly speaking the linguistic, basis of modern nationalism which has 
found its advocates in Europe from Jlazzini to Lenin. The limits of 
the nation in Sukraniti or in A rthasustra are not defined by the boundaries 
of race, tribe, language, or culture. 

■ H. Chen’s Economic Principles oj Confucius umUiis School'(X. Y„ 1011). 

* Vide M. G. de Slano’s French translation, entitled Prolrgomcn cs J/islorirptcs, which 
forms Vols. XIX, Pt. I, XX, Pt. 1, and XXI, Pi. lot Notice* el Extraits dcs Manuscrips 
dela Bibliothsgue Imperials (Paris, 1SS2, 1895, 180$). Section III of the treatise deals 
With the topics discussed here. Cj, T. Hussein's Philosophic Socials d'lbn KhahUiun 
(Paris, 1917). 

• Fide Law's" Varttn'-the Ancient Hindu Economios,” in the Indian Antiquari/ (101S). 
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fSukra’s nationality is (bus the nationality of the Roman law vers and 
Church fathers, of Arininas, Bartolus and Bod in. And, accordingly. we do 
not notice in it any notion as to the "proper ’ size of the terntorv, or. 
in other words, as to the maximum number of citizens desirable in 
a state, with which the 'Hellenic theory of nationality makes us familiar. 
In speaking of the nation, ruli writers do not then refer to the people 
in the plural number; they mention the land, the country, the geographical 
expression in the singular. In the next place, their political association' 
is a country-state, and not a mere village or town. And, thirdly, the 
state of danda-mli is multi-racial, and polyglot. They did not come 
to comprehend the principle, “ One language, one state.” The tlieory 
o£ svardja or self-determination, as they conceived it, was competent 
enough to harmonize, in a truly mediaeval or perhaps all-loo modern 
fashion, the heterogeneity of a people’s interests with the unity of the 
slatal organization. 

(a) The Hiulcrland. 

Rddi'a, as defined in Sukrantli, comprises both “ immovable ” 
and “movable” things (IV, iii, 2). The territorial possessions of 
the nation including the lands, forests and mines constitute the 
immovable raslra, and the human factor the movable. And, for general 
purposes, the territory is divided into two parts : (1) the hinterland, 
the mofussil, the interior, or the country districts, i.e., the rural area, 
known usually as janapada, although in the Kautilyan sdslra the same 
term is used as a synonym for ^ultra’s rdstra, and (2) the metropolis or 
capital, usually called rdja-dlianl, but very often simply puva, nagava, or 
pedtana, or even durga (fort). 

So far as the hinterland is concerned, f^ukra (T, 42b-428) would 
recommend an area which is rich in the wealth of trees, plants and shrubs. 
The resources of the animal world should also bo plentiful. The land 
is to be rich in cattle, birds and other game. Tha statesman should 
see to it that the country offers splendid agricultural facilities as well. 
The sources of water and the supplies of grains must therefore have 
to be quite helpful. The network of rivers and waterways is suggested 
as a matter of course. Nor must fodder and fuel, “ the grasses and 
the woods,” be neglected while state-making is projected in a certain 
locality. The hills with their mineral and forest' produce are also to 
be reckoned among its attractions, if a territory is to be considered 
suitable for a nation contemplating “a local habitation and a name.” 
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And, lastly, the area must naturally be adapted to commerce by rivers. 
There is to be communication with the sea. The boats must be plying 
up and down, so that the place may be quite brisk with the movements of 

the river craft. 

Of course, not all areas on the earth’s surface are provided with such 
ideal contributions of physiography, and not all capital cities in the 
world’s history have enjoyed in their mofussil tracts the gifts of hills 
rivers, seaB, and forests in the manner described here. But it is duly 
to be noted that, like Plato, Aquinas, More and others, fulcra has here 
tried to indicate those geographical conditions,' which, other circumstances 
remaining the same, are likely to further best the political welfare of 
a people, or, at any rate, their economic self-sufficiency. 

For administrative purposes, the janapada is to be divided into 
gramas (villages.)” A grama, according to fjukra (I, 385-386), is a piece of 
territory whose area is a eros’ (25,000,000 square cubits in Brahma's 
calculation), or a little above two miles, and whose yield is 1,000 silver 
liarsa (= shilling’, at the pre-War rate of exchange), i e., about 250 dollars. 
The half of a grama is known as palli, the half of a palli as Jtumhha. 
One-twelfth of the income from the grama is to be the salary of the 
gramapa, the village officer (I, 631; IV, ii, 251.) 

The planting of trees is an important, item in fulcra’s plan of 
ymiaa-formation.. And, accordingly, he devotes some space to the question 
of forestry and arboriculture (IV, iv, 91-129). 

(1) The Capital. 

The seat of the central government, the nija-dMm, is to be 
“ not very far from tiro hills,” says Sukra. But the site must be an 
“ even grounded jnd picturesque plain.” The shape may be that of 
the half-moon, a circle ora square. It must be protected by walls and 
ditches. And it must be large enough to be divided into gramas, i. c., 
wards or sections. The sahhd or council buildings are to be located in 
the centre. The city is to be provided with at least four gales in four 
directions. Wells, tanks and pools are to be constructed in different, 
wards, and roads as well as parks to be laid out in rows The parallel 
lines of streets and parks seem to have been quite a popular idea, since 
in Valmiki’s Ramayana, the city of Ayodhyd is constructed on this 

• _____ 

1. Kautilya's ideas may be scon in the Arlhoidslra, Bk, VI. cb. r. 
i!. Cf. Kantilya, II, i. 
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It is to bo Hotted over, besides, with taverns, temples, and travellers 
inns (I, 429-433:. 3 Altogether, wo have in GukranUi the conception, 
of an extensive capital. 

In regard to buildings, Sukra, as we have just noticed, provides 
for the saWitt or council-house in the centre of the city (I, 431, 484-499), 
and the palace in the midst of the council buildings (I, 435-453). The 
court and the silpa-sclla or hall of arts are two separate establishments, 
to be located to the north of the palace (I, 455). To the north, likewise, 
or to the east, are given the sites for the dwellings of the ministers, 
councillors, clerks and officers (I, 500-501). Sukra places the inilitai^ 
barracks towards the north or towards the east, and follows a certain order 
in die allocation of space (1, 50C-512). The people’s houses are distributed 
in all directions, according to “wealth and birth” (T, 504-505;. In the 
market place, stalls are to be arranged according to the classes of com¬ 
modities ("J, .516).'* 

Sukra’s details are quite full in regard to some of these edifices, 
public and private. He recommends definite measurements in certain 
instances. About the rest-houses for travellers, we are told that these 
are to be built strong and provided with tanks. The rooms of the houses 
are to be uniform and in a row. They may face the north or the east 
(I, 513-515). The city well is to be uniformly deep, and should have 
its foundation one-half or one-third of its height. It is to be half as 
wide as high (I, 474-475). The width of. the ditch is to b'e double 
its depth (I, 480). The wall, moreover, is to be provided witli naUMstra , 
i,e.. guns (I, 477) and with a- system of well-built windows. And 
should it happen to be unprotected by a hill, the city is to he strength¬ 
ened by a second wall which is lower than the main one in height 
(T, 478-479). Among the works of useful magnificence noted by Sukra, 
none seem to be more inportant than the temples, and his treatment 
of temple architecture and sculpture is one of the most, exhaustive in 
Sanskrit literature, comparable to that on painting in chitralahsaita 
in the Tibetan Tanjur collection (IV, iv, 132-412). 

The fixtures and important articles of furniture are also parti¬ 
cularized. The council-house is to be furnished with pumps or water 
spray, musical instrunents, fans for distributing air, clocks for in¬ 
dicating time, mirrors, and paintings (T, 496-498). Similarly, in 
*. Bhoja's town-planning is different. Vide Yukti-Uulpa-taru, verses 145-154. 

\ Of. Ytildi, 158-167, for ideas in regard to the distribution of buildings on a city- 
map. See also Kautilya, II, iv. 
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connection with^ the palace, we are told of mechanical instruments, 
pumps, spouts or other devices for raising and distributing water 
(jala-yantra), or, otherwise decorating the gardens as ornamental 
tricks (I, 436). The reference to pumps, clocks and other instrument- 
aLappliances as well as to ndlikdstra (guns) should indicate the age of 
these lines within approximate limits, were we in a position to define 
exactly the kind of insturments intended by the author. 

(c) The Arteries of Communication 

Communication between the pun i and the jcinapada has to be 
maintained by well-built roads. And these should be protected for the 
comfort and convenience of travellers. Those who molest the travellers 
have, accordingly, to be carefully repressed (I, 629-630). The village 
police, for instance, will have to visit the rural lanes ( bllhi) every half 
yama or hour and a half (I, 585-586) at night. And, in order that the 
roads may be maintained in good condition, it is suggested also that 
the sentinel should examine every egress out of and entry into a 
village (I, 582-583). The physical conditoin of the roads must not, 
be neglected. Annual'repairs are to be undertaken. Prisoners and 
bad characters might be inducted to do the work (I, 536-537 ; IV, i, 210, 
230). There is, besides, to be a road-cess as an item of public revenues 
(IV, ii, 258). 

An important link in the chain between the city and the country 
districts is the series of inns or serais. One such rest-house for the 
convenience of traders and travellers should be built between every two 
grSmas (I, 538-539). And these are to be under the administration of 
the village authorities. In the interest of public order, the guests. at the 
rest-house will have to submit to all sorts of queries (I, 5-41-549). If 
they carry arms,' fhese will have <o be delivered to the master of the 
establishment for the night, but will be returned to the owner at day¬ 
break. The rest-houses may be regarded really as police booths, and 
the proprietor more an officer of the government than a private hotel- 
keeper. In any event, the roads being thus punctuated with centres of 
police vigilance may be expected to he safe for the honest citizen. 

Roads are to be of different kinds, varying in width.* The grama 
may have a padyd (foot-path), which is three cubits wide, and a lithi, 
which is five cubits wide (I. 523). But such narrow lanes are not to be 
constructed in the city (I, 527) The narrowest street, in the city is to be 
\ Cf. Kantilyan road« in Bk. II, ch. IV. 
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ten cubits wide. It is known ns mdrga. Sue]) vicirgas may be cons¬ 
tructed in the grama also (I, 523, 530,'. All (Lose roads (pad yd, biihi 
and mtlrga) should emanate from the centre of the grama or the pura, as 
the case may be, towards the north, south, east and west (T, 525). 

The widest roads are known as rdja-marga (“ king’s highway”). 
These are of three orders, 15 cubits, 20 cubits or 30 cubits in width (I, 
520), but may be built anywhere, i.e., both in town and country. In the 
capital, the rdja-marga is to emanate from the palace in all directions (T, 
519). It is suggested that in a forest of six yojanas (i.e., about fort.yeiglit, 
miles) tbe thirty cubit, rdja-marga is a necessity, but the width of the 
road may be reduced according ns tbe forest is less extensive (1, 528-529). 

£>ukra has certain ideas in regard to road-engineering (I, 531-535). 
The roads are to be made like the back of a tortoise, i.e., high in the mid¬ 
dle, and provided with sewers on either side for the drainage of water. 
Bridges also are to he constructed wherever necessary. The houses in 
town or country should have their front side on ihe road, the backyard 
being relegated to the disposal of nuisance, garbage, and so forth. 

The durability of roads is suggested by the fact, that raja vuirgus 
are intended for the conveyance of marketable commodities (I, 522) and 
that gravel is to be used while repairing them (T, 536). 

The history of road-making in India should offer some sagged ions 
in regard to the probable dale by which these notions of material life 
may have become possible. 11 


SECTION 3. ' 

WEALTH AND PROPERTY. 

The social significance of the distinction between' riches and poverty 
is well-known to Sukra. In a wealthy man, even defects are appraised as 
merits, says he, while even the merits of a poor man are treated as defects 
'111,370-371). Do we not often see really meritorious people having to 
dance attendance on men of wealth as mere menials (III, 369) ? Nay, 
through poverty, talent is compelled to prostitute itself and people have to 
become slaves of others (III 375). Further, the man without wealth is 
likely to be deserted by wife and children (111, 363). And of course 
poverty leads to lunacy, suicide, and what not (HT, 372-374). 

•. For some of the parallels and contrasts bearing on the territorial (and demo¬ 
graphic) aspects ot tho state, vide Plato’s Laws, IV, V, Aristotle’s Politics, ], VII, Aquinas 
(in Little John, pp. 92-9S), lbn Khaidonn, IV, V, Bodin, V, I, More, II. 
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The relations between the rich and the poor have in all ages produced 
two evil consequences in social order as thus exhibited in SuhranUi. First, 
there ensues an exploitation of the poor, howsoever talented, by the rich, 
howsoever worthless. And, in the second place, the world witnesses a 
wholesale demoralization and dehumanization of the poorer classes. But, 
although fulcra is painfully conscious of this eternal problem of the human 
race, he is not prompted to write a More’s Utopia, in order to declare that 
“ until property be taken away, there can be no equitable or just dis¬ 
tribution of things, nor can the world be happily governed,”—a message 
of absolute communism which, probably attempted by Louis Blanc in' 
1818, is to-day being realized in part in the proletarian democracy of.Bol¬ 
shevik Russia, under the inspiration of the contemporary theory of “ class- 
struggle.” Sukra might have utilized the economic indifferentism of the 
monkish philosophies adumbrated by certain sections of Buddhist thought, 
as Plato laid under contribution the notions of the Cynics, if he had 
wished to advocate the abolition of private property. But, no, he becomes 
a champion of property with a vengeance, ft will not be possible for a 
Fohlmaun of the Orient to write a Gesahichtc dcs antiken Kommiinismus itnd 
Soxialmxun, in order to exhibit the communistic or socialistic trends of 
nit-i, artha or danda philosophy. Anti-propertyism may be delected in 
some of the metaphysical strands of Indian thought, but it is the furthest 
removed from the economic conception of the political and social philo¬ 
sophers whose mstras have come to light until now. 

(a) The Earnings of an Eaonomie Animal. 

The first postulate of fjukra’s social philosophy rather is that “man 
is the slave of wealth, not wealth of anybody ; and that, accordingly, 
one should always carefully labor for wealth, because it is with wealth 
that duties can be performed, worldly enjoyments assured, and salva¬ 
tion earned” (IV.' 77-70). And this sddhand, i. c., Strehcn or striving for 
wealth, is not to be intermittent or by fits and starts. The motive of 
this pursuit is supplied by man’s prospectivenes?, /. c., eye towards the 
future. “ I am to live for one hundred years and must enjoy life with 
the ease that wealth can command,”—such is the optimistic attitude 
(hat. Sukriuili recommends for the “sons of Adam ” (IK, SyG-ooO). The 
all-important question then is: How is wealtli to be acquired? The 
means of livelihood are manifold, as Snikra’s various lists would indicate. 
But, in one instance, he suggests eight “good ways and means.” These 
may be enumerated as (.1) the learned professions, e. </., teaching, etc., (2) 
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government service, (3) the military profession, (4) farming, (5) banking, 
usury, c(e, (0) commerce, retail trade, store keeping, and so forth, (7) 
arts and crafts, and (8) the beggar’s profession (III. 304-307). It has 
to be observed, however, that begging is not honorable, except in the 
life of ascetics, hermits and forest-dwelling monks (III, 554). 

^ukra does not leave these occupations entirely to the judgment of 
the reader, for be furnishes bis own estimate in regard to their social 
importance and income. Government service is, according to him, a 
good occupation (111, 555). He is not unaware that service of kings 
is very intricate and cannot be satisfactorily discharged except by the 
discreet people. Government service is, indeed, compared to the religious 
ceremony of asidhara, in which a sword is placed between the husband 
and the wife, and is thereby suggested to be dangerous and difficult 
(III, 559-560). The occupation of the priest is considered to be quite 
lucrative, probably on a par with public service (III, 556). Agriculture, 
which ■ is said to have “ rivers for mothers, ” is of course a good occupa¬ 
tion (111, 552). Nay, anticipating the theory of the eighteenth century, 
“ physiocrats ’’.fulcra is prepared to assert that “ land is the source of all 
wealth" and that it is for land that kings can lay down even their 
lives ” (I, 357-358). Again, “ wealth and life are preserved by men 
for enjoyment. But what avails a man to have these if he has not 
protected the land ? ” (1, 359-360). And, therefore, although SukranUi 
recommends commerce as a good means of livelihood and would confer 
judicial and legislative sovereignty on commercial “ group-persons ” like 
kreiiis and gauas, we are not surprised to find in it the statement that 
“ commerce is useless” (III, 557). Are we to understand simply that it 
is less remunerative than the occupation of the priest or govern¬ 
ment service ? Or, shall we take it to imply that commerce is not 
“productive" in the genuine physioeratic sense, according to which 
agriculture is the only productive pursuit of mankind ? In any event, 
the modern mind need not feel rudely shocked by such a notion com¬ 
ing from the Hindu world, only if it cares to orient itself to the theories 
of “ unproductive ” labor in the history of European economics, from 
Aristotle to John Stuart Mill. 

The moral of ^ultra’s chremalist-ike, then, is that one should “ acquire 
wealth by grains, ” as one ought to pursue learning by moments (HI, 
352-353). In other words, a penny saved is a penny won. The acquisi¬ 
tion is to be a steady and daily function, albeit only in paltry sums. 
And, since the distincion between meinn and icurn is essential , in 
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Sukra’s schemo of social polity, loan transactions, banking, laws of 
debt, etc., occupy an important place in Suhraniti Ill (380—380, 
400-401, 406-407 ; II, 023-624 V, 192 193). And a worldly-wise advice 
is given to the effect that the shrewd man shonkl not desire wealth, 
e.g., by way of loan, of the person whose friendship he wishes to 
cultivate (III, 402). 

(b) Right to Utilities. 

Juridically speaking, therefore, a command over wealth or the 
utilities and values, i.e., right to property, is the prime concern of man 
as a member of the organized society. The development,of proprietary 
consciousness, on which Sukra’s social organization is based, leads him 
automatically to analyze man’s relation to wealth in corresponding legal 
terms. According to him, “an incomo denotes the bringing of gold, 
cattle, grains, etc., under one's possession, in periods of years, months 
or days ” (II, 645 - C46). Expenditure or consumption, is naturally the 
reverse side of income. With it is consummated “ the transfer of property, ” 
or the giving away of possession,” to others (III, 647). Ami this legal, 
or for that matter, logical division, is relevant as much in the domestic 
economy of an individual ns in the housekeeping of states. 

Command over utilities may imply three different things, says 
Sukra (II, 650-651). First, the utilities may not he the full property 
of the party that happens to command them for the time being. These 
may have been placed with it by. others as aupamdhya, i e., pawn or 
security, and will have to he returned to the proprietors some day. Or, 
these may have come into ono’s possession as ijichita wealth, i.e , through 
begging, lor instance, some ornaments, for the usufruct of which no 
interest has to be paid. Or, again, the utilities are hut aultamanjilea 
wealth, i.e., the values raised by loan, in consideration of some interest 
, (II, .652-655). In the case of all these three classes of, at/a or income- 
Ae proprietary rights are nischitanya-svdmika, i.e., known definitely, to 
be belonging to Others. 

The second relation in which a parly may stand in regard to the 
command over values, arises when one happens to.pick up gems and 
jewels in streets aud public places. In these instances, the wealth is 
ajndla-etximika, i.e, its actual proprietors are unknown. 

The third form of possession is that of complete and unobstructed 
proprietary right. Such command over values, known as sm-evatoa or 
one’s own property, may accrue in two different ways, according to 
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litikranUi, (II, 058). The one mode is described ns sthajik*, i.e., natural 
of normal, and the oilier as adhiha, l.e., additional, or '.vcaltli by incre¬ 
ment (?). It is tbe nature of the former to “ "row rogularly by days, 
months or years ” (II, 050-GGi). It embraces practically all forms of 
wealth, excepting a few enumerated as belonging to the other division. 
And these latter are known to be profits of sale, interest, fees or wealth 
realized by services rendered, rewards, salary or remuneration, booty 
realized by conquest, and so forth. This group of six items (II, GG2-CC1) 
should be called quasi-ecouomic receipts or semi-private revenues, in the 
language ol public fmauce. It is apparent that the distinction between 
Zuhra’s suhajika and adliiha cannot be treated as identical with that 
between the “ natural ” and the “ unnatural ” inodes of acquisition in 
Aristotelian economics. 

Whatever be the mode of acquisition, or the manner in which 
command over “one’s own property” happens to be exercised, i.c., 
whether “normal” or “incremental,” the form of values over which 
the sva-svalva right can be exercised by a parly is conceived again as 
two-fold. 'That is, each of the sdhajiha and adhiha categories can manifest 
itself in two forms. In fulcra’s dichotomy, the one form of sca-svulua is 
pdHhica, i.e., terrestrial or territorial, and the other a-pdrlhivu or non- 
terrestrial. The two contradictories embrace within them the whole 
sphere of utilities or values (II. 6G6-6G7). 

The territorial incomes are classified by ibnkra according to the 
sources of yield. These may be natural waters, artificial waters, villages 
and cities (II, 608-070). And the non-territorials are the duties,’ fines, 
royalties on mines, presents and contributions (II, 671-G72). 

Evidently, Sukra is hero analyzing the items of income in regard 
to a state, and not in regard to a private individual. It. is therefore 
appropriate to point out that if adhika is to be taken to denote an “ increase 
or profits ” from business, etc., of the mjituitget organism considered in 
its economic aspects as a property-owning, industry-managing, capital- 
employing institution or otherwise, the sdhajika income should be treated 
as equivalent to the revenues realized by the state in its “normal” 
functions, i.e'., ns. a political samuha or corporation [cide section 10 (<•} 
and (/)]. 

While discussing this enumeration of utilities and the command of 
oi-oprietary jurisdiction that can be enjoyed over them, one must not lose 
sight of two considerations in regard to the most important form of 
wealth, viz., land. The first is that, nowhere in tiuhrairiti, do we come 
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(across the suggestion or the slightest hint that land or “ real property ” ns 
it is termed, is held in common by the people. We iriay infer, therefore, 
that “ village community ” as a system of land lenute does not exist in 
pukrasV economic consciousness. He is presumably an advocate of 
^individualistic proprietorship. H may be observed cn peasant that, 
/curiously enough, f^ukra has no place for the, “ village community” as an 
organ of administration in his political philosophy either. 

The second consideration to .which our attention is easily drawn 
in the regulations relating to real estate is that it is not necessarily all 
ager puhlicus, i.e., state land or "public” property. SnkranUi deals with 
land as much as the possession of private persons as of the crown. The 
ownership of all lands does not belong to the state. Tire acquisition of 
sva-soatoa in the ■pa-rihiva forms of values is nothing unusual to the people 
in Snkra’s politics. 

This item needs a careful investigation. It must be admitted that, 
according to tsukra, "not an avgida (say, an inch) of land is to be given 
away in such a manner as to part with rights to it” (1,421). Gifts 
of land are allowable to persons only for their maintenance, but for so long 
as they live. And these are recommended for the construcion of temples, 
parks, and the dwelling-houses of peasants (I, 422-424). It might appear 
from these suggestions that in SiikvmvUi land is “ national,” i e., cannot 
be owned by any private individual or association. But. we have only 
to examiue-some of the laws which $ukra would have the state promul¬ 
gate, in trder to feel that he treats “ immovable property ” on the same 
footing as other forms of property. Thus, in regard to sales and purchases, 
we understand (I, 603-608) that real estate has to observe the same 
conditions as cows, elephants and other animals,' as well as metals and 
jewels. Land is a commodity saleable in the open market freely or with 
as much restriction a3 any other wealth. Tt cannot, consequently,. be a 
monopoly of the Government. The transactions which consummate 
the sales and purchases of lands are to be recorded in appropriate docu¬ 
ments, says fiutkra, with details as to measurements, values and witnesses 
(If, 617-618). These papers are known as krnya-palra. And it- is be¬ 
cause proprietorship in the form of landed estates is a recognized item 
in an individual’s inventory of sna-svalva or private values that Sulnautti 
admits immovables in the class of pawns or securities that may law¬ 
fully be pledged by a party for values received and detailed in the 
document known as sldi-palra (11, (11 tJ-620). 
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SECTION 4. 

AUTS AND OUAlU’b. 
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In tiuhranUi, we are pre¬ 
sented with two different lists of such industries, and these may be re¬ 
garded to have been typical of “ medieval ’ culture m Eur-Asia. 

jjukra devotes his chapter II to the discussion of the personnel of a 
state. We notice that he is interested not only in the crown-prince and the 
councillors (23,140-214) as well as minor officers and servants of all grades 
(236-389), but also in those artists, artisans and craftsmen without whom 
the state would be deprived of its “ physical basis.” For, economic self- 
sufficiency is not to be overlooked by a philosopher who is describing 
the parts of a complete and efficient sapt&figa organisation. The occupa¬ 
tions which, according to SukranUi, deserve patronage or encouragement 
from the political authorities, number slightly above fifty. .Evidently, 
the schedule does not exhaust the industries that need such looking after. 

The different orders of industrials or working men are enumerated 
by fulcra without any attempt at grouping, and we need not try to 
classify them here. The list includes musicians and minstrels, dancers, 
ventriloquists, harlequins, jesters, painters, and. such other votaries 
of the fine arts (300-392). Civil engineers of different denominations e g 
builders of foils, experts in town-planing, park-construction, horticul- 
so forth (o!)3-394) and mechanical engineers, 
mufacturers of big cannons, lighter machines! 
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of - implements (401-405), weavers, leather-dealers, upholsterers, haber¬ 
dashers; those who -winnow grains, those who fit out tents, those who 
manufacture fragrant resins and those who areskilled in the dressing of 
betel-leaves as chewing stuff (407-4L1). The professional musician also 
deserves “ protection ” as well as the prostitute (406). It is not clear, 
however, how the shopkeeper happens to figure in the enumeration as a 
unit, unless the “ commercial ” eleipent is implied. Altogether, we have 
here a picture of the material interests the development of which is, 
according to fulcra, one of the minimum functions of the state. 

The economic activities of the people in a state may, according to 
another schedule in Sukramti, be enumerated as sixty-four. This 
number is that of the kalas (or, arts and crafts) which Sukra describes 
along with the vidyds or theoretical “ sciences ” in chapter IV., section iii. 

It must be understood that not all of these sixty-four arts and crafts 
are “ industrial ” in character. Nor are the vidyds (the theoretical 
branches of learning) thoroughly non-economic in social estimate. In a 
schedule of the ways and means of livelihood, i.c., of the economic 
functions of the people in the ultra state, one is, therefore, at liberty to 
include all the vidyds and all the kalas. The vidyds have been dealt with 
previously ; we shall now proceed to define the kalas. 

Twenty-three of the kalas are alleged to be derived from the Vedas. 
Seven of these may be regarded as “ (esthetic ” arts in a wide sense. 
These .are dancing, playing on musical instruments, decorating and 
clothiDg the human body, playing antics, upholstering, weaving wreaths, 
and entertaining people in diverse ways (IV, iii, 133-140). As auxiliaries 
to the science of medicine, we have ten arts, e.g., distillation of wines from 
flowers, etc., surgical operations, cooking, pharmaceutical gardening, melt¬ 
ing and powdering of stones and metals, manufacturing products from 
sugarcanes, pharmacy, analysis and synthesis of metallic substances, manu¬ 
facture of alloy and preparation of salts (141-150). Evidently, all these 
chemical and pharmaceutical operations arc not only economic in a 
general way, but are also primarily industrial in character. Five aits, all 
of military significance, are grouped under the science of archcry. These 
include the methods of taking stands, duelling, shooting, formation 
of battle-arrays, and arrangement of animal corps (152-103). The 
Tantras give one art,—that on the various seats and postures in which 
one should, meditate on the Divinity (105). These six holds, al¬ 
though certainly arts, are, however, by no means ''industries” or 
handicrafts. 
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The remaining It aids are promiscuously scheduled by fmkra. 
But each of these, with the exception of a few, which may 
be characterised as rathe)' “social,” is a purely economic category, 
addressing itself, as if does, to the creation of values for (he 
material well-being of the political organization. These hates, numb¬ 
ering about, thirty-five, constitute, like the ten medical arts, crafts 
or industries in the strictest sense of the term. While enumerat¬ 
ing them, it were appropriate to remark on the care with which fulcra 
sometimes differentiates the “ process ” into which a particular manu¬ 
facturing art is sub-divided. His sense of realism is perhaps nowhere 
more manifest than in the attention he devotes to the multiplication of 
crafts generated, as it is bound to be, through the division oflabor. 

Thus we are told that the function of driving horses' and elephants 
is separate from that of teaching them. Accordingly, we have here two 
different arts or occupations, implying two different, classes of people 
(166). Likewise, does $ukra recognise four separate arts connected with 
earthen, wooden, stone and metal vessels, in regard to cleansing, polishing, 
dyeing and rinsing (167-168). : Leather industry is mentioned in two 
processes : (1) the flaying of the skin, and (2) the softening of the hides 
or tanning (180-181). The textile industry is represented by two 
arts: (J) The manufacture of threads and ropes, and (2) weaving 
(174-175). Milking and churning are two arts (182). Architeclure 
comprises the construction of tanks, canals, palaces and squares. (100), 
and, of course,, the drawing of pictures also is a kald (168). Among 
the mechanical and chemical industries, we have the construction of 
clocks and musical instruments (170), dyeing (171), construction of 
boats and chariots (173), manufacture of artificial gold and gems 
(178), enamelling of metals (179), extraction of oil from seeds and 
flesh (187), manufacture of glass vessels (191) and of .pumps, tools and 
implements (193), construction of saddles for the animal corps and cattle 
(194), strawplaiting and basket-weaving or cane-work (190), and sewing 
of covers, shirts and coats (183 1 . Gems and precious metals give rise 
to several halos. One series relates to their testing (170-177), and 
another series to tire making of ornaments and jewellery .179j. 

The pumping and withdrawing of water constitute an art (192) 
as well as the act of putting down the actions of water, air and 
fire (172). .. . - 

Plough-driving and tree-climbing are two arls of farm-life (188). 
Along the cleaning line are mentioned the washing of domestic utensils 
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j and laundry work (185-186). The preparation of betel leaves for chew¬ 
ing purposes is another art in housekeeping (108). Shaving also is 
t important enough to be mentioned as an item (180). 

! Among the social arts, Sukra mentions nursing of children (105), 

‘ entertainment of people in diverse ways (180), whipping of offenders 
(196), and writing the alphabets of different languages. Another kalci, 
which can in no way he described as economic is, swimming (184). 

It will be noticed that, with the exception of ploughing, climbing, 
milking and churning, the four arts of agriculture and dairy-farm, all 
the economic crafts of SnJtvanUi are industrial, tmkra does not conceive 
an “essentially agricultural ” or rural state. His is the saptSgfia organism 
of diversified industries or handicrafts. 

SECTION 5. 

THE HUMAN FACTOR. 

Two principles for conditions of social well-being have already 
become clear in our examination of fulcra's political theory. The first 
is the importance of property, wealth, utilities and values. Command 
over the good things of this earth, or kuverald, i.e. t the position of Kuvera 
(god of wealth), is, according to him, hundred times superior to all 
the merits a man may possess (IV, iii, 4). This is the chief burden of 
fulcra’s social philosophy. The second great message of SuhranUi is 
the emphasis on the need of a state for economic self-sufficiency. Esukra 
would have the people, grow as heterogenous ns possible in functions 
or occupations. Not only agriculturists and manufacturers, but even 
shop-keepers are to be maintained by the state if necessary. The king 
is advised to keep for the use of his people the tools and implements of 
the metal-workers, after having them carefully examined or standardized. 
He is also to maintain artists and artisans, according to need, and employ 
additional working-men in cultivation or menial service (IV, iv, 85-86). 
The developmental functions of the state are necessarily to be very large 
in f^ukra’s conception. 

(«) “ Hal,avian* ' and Cilizcvthi;’. 

The people in the tsukra-stale are, as a consequence, richly diversi¬ 
fied.- And this diversification we have to observe not only in (lie matter 
of occupations, but also in regard to blood or race. Indeed, it follows 
almost as a corollary to the economic postulates of KukranUi that there 
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is to be no discrimination against any race on the question of eligibility 
as citizen. As a matter of fact, the privileges of citizenship, whatever 
they are, are conferred by Enikra on what may be described as alien races. 
And, in so far as he admits all peoples to the rights and duties of the 
saplduga state, fulcra’s position is entirely different, not only from that of 
traditional Moslem theory, but also from that of the Greeks and early 
Romans, as an approach to the modern conception of the state. 

While discussing the data of ethnology in Book I, it was pointed 
out that Sukra mentions altogether seven “ alien ” races by name. These 
are Mleckckas, Yavanas, KhasSas, Asuras, Raksasas, Pisachas and Kiratas. 
In regard to these “ barbarians, ” we are not furnished with much detail. 
But we are told that Kiratas (IV, vii, 28), a race of wild forest-tribes, can 
be enlisted in the national militia. Similarly, Mleckckkas and Yavanas, 
the extra-Indian races of all denominations (Hellenic, Hellenistic, Persian, 
Parthian, Afghan, or Moslem) are not to be debarred from holding 
commission in the army, sim'ply because of race (II, 276-280). In economic 
pursuits, in business intercouse and in property laws, the code for the 
Mleckckkas is the same as that for the indigenous Aryas (IV,v, 585-587), 
fjukra is, likewise, of the same opinion in regard to the Yavanas (IV, iv, 
74-77). 

No legal disabilites or disqualifications are mentioned in regard 
to any of the foreign or backward races. Politically speaking, they 
are on the same footing as the native-born citizens. The only marks of 
distinction are extra-constitutional. For instance, the Kkasas are 
recognized by the social trait that they marry the widows of their bro¬ 
thers (IV, v, 9S). Likewise are the Yavanas to be differentiated from the 
Aryas by their special theological system which, although believing in 
God, is 1 independent of the Vedic tradition (IV, iii, 124-12C). fSukra’s 
nationality-principle is thus a purely secular bond. It is a legal concept, 
binding diverse races, creeds and social polities in one territorial 
unit. 

This constitutional neutrality of Sukramti, in regard to the blood or 
faith of the citizens, or what is the same thing, the legal toleration of social 
diversities, has an important.bearing on the question of the age of the 
fjukra philosophy, A theorist who is prepared to admit Mlechchhas and 
Yavanas to full citizenship, even to the extent of command in the military 
establishment, is evidently not writing for a people that is on terms of 
enmity with “ hated’ barbarians.” As we pointed it out in connection 
with the item Yavana-mata in the history of Hindu sciences, the 
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tendency to assimilate and nationalize alien folks is the mark of a 
jurisprudence tliat is conceived in the milieu of sarva-bhaumic consolida¬ 
tion. It does not indicate a Realpolitik of warring nationalities, nor 
suggest the processes of a cligvijaya (conquest of the quarters) which 
has not been consummated, but is only in contemplation. 

(b) Inter-caste Marriage. 

We shall now discuss the other elements in fmkra’s demography, 
viz., the citizens proper, or the children of the soil. At the outset, we 
have to take note of the twofold classification of the population, namely, 
that into the $ukra group and into the Dvijunvia or trwice-born group. 
This latter consists of three social orders (cl', the tripartite division of 
Plato in the Republic III, the Bruhmanas, Ksatriyas, and Vaislyas (I"V, iii, 
31). So there is a four-fold stratification of society. But £>ukra, with an 
eye to the actual facts of his times begins by telling a story such as Plato 
invents in regard to the “ divine ” origin of his three castes. The four 
classes of fjukra had been planned or created, it is said, by Brahma, the 
highest God, “in ancient times ” (IV, iii, 21). The implication is that 
the social system of “four orders” is a myth, and that those who are 
used to having faith in philosophical fictions are at liberty to accept the 
poetry, for instance, of the pseudo-organismic Purusa-Sukia (in the Rig- 
Veda) for the institutional data of some archaic period of community life, 
fmkra himself, however, is a realist and is a student of objective econo¬ 
mics and of concrete marriage customs. In his ethnography, therefore, 
the first assumption is that the castes are infinite, and naturally so, 
because of intermixtures, both anuloma and pvatiloma (IV, iii, 22-23). 

And he has to say nothing for or against this phenomenon. He 
takes it for granted that in his state the males of the so-called higher 
castes are likely to marry females of the so-called lower castes lamrfoma). 
It is not disputed by him either that the males of the lower castes may 
marry females of the higher castes ( pratiloma ). At any rate, such has 
been the “ history ” of marriages in fnikra’s theory. And in regard to 
these blood-intermixtures, he would be guided by the principle that the 
social standing of the father establishes the “ caste ” of the issue. People 
should practise the dharma or duties of Brahmanas, says he, if born of 
women married to Brahmanas, of Ksatriyas, if born of women married 
to Ksatriyas, and of Vaidyas, if born of women married to Yais'yas' 
(IV, iv, 69-70). It is strange, however, that fJnkrn should contradict, 
himself in the next, statement, ri’i\, that people born of Yaisva women by 
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Briihmanas and Ksatriyas should he treated as Siidras, exactly like those 
born ol $udra women (IV, iv, 71). Brit, whatever be the social position 
of the issue, the possibility of marriages even between “lower” males and 
“ higher ” females is admitted (72). 

Inter-caste marriages, then, are valid in Sukra’s laws, and an in¬ 
finitude of castes the demographic basis of his state. When, therefore, 
he speaks of the sva-dharma (or duties proper to itself), to which each 
and every caste should be made by the state to conform (IV, iii, 15, iv, 
6, 82-83), almost in the manner in which Plato establishes the theory of 
“ virtues ” as the correlates of social status [Republic, II, III, IV), we are 
not by any means to understand that ^rikra is discussing the duties of 
his citizens in terms of the conventional four-fold group. Whether the 
social orders be taken to be three, like the Platonic “ guardians, ” 
“auxiliaries” and “ producers ” (husbandmen and craftsmen), or four, 
as by a sort of legal fiction of poetic analogy it is not inconceivable that 
they might be so enumerated, or whether they be scheduled in figures of 
hundreds or thousands, jSukra’s conception of sva-dharma is quite compre¬ 
hensible as a system of social ethics. l ? or it is none other than the ideal 
of “ my station and its duties, '! such as is being advocated in the Anglo- 
Hegelian thought of to-day. 

(c) The Civic Status of the Sildra. 

Wbafc, now, are the “ functions, ” duties or virtues ( Sva-dharma) of the 
different orders which ^nkra conceives to be appropriate to the station 
or position of each? Let us begin with the alleged lowest member in the 
-functional hierarchy. Such an individual is the SildrddMma (lit. The 
worst of the fsudras), who is born of the wedlock between a lower male 
and-a higher female (IV, iv, 72-73). His dharma does not virtually 
differ from that of the ordinary fsudras. And what is this ? It will be 
clear if we try to understand it negatively, i.e., by noting the disabilities 
of bis class. First, then, he is not a dvi-janma (twice-born) person. An 
individual is said to be re-born or born twice, who bas some kind of re¬ 
ligious ceremony instituted for him after his birth. It is this cultural 
item to which a Sildra has no right. Secondly, the fmdra is not, entitled 
to perform religious ceremonies with the mantras or chants of the Vedas. 
To be more definite, he is deprived of the right of pronouncing the words, 
svadha, svahd, vasat, etc. These are exclamations reserved for or mono- 
polized by the twice-born classes to be used while offering an oblation 
to the manes. In the place of these magic formulas, the fnldra is 
authorized to pronounce the word ?!a»nas in making adorations. Although 
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deprived of the right to use Vedic texts, he is, in short, to be content 
solely with the hymns given in the Purayas, which are held to be less 
authoritative as religious scriptures. And, thirdly, if we are to male 
any distinction between the ordinary Sudra and the Sudradhama, we 
can do so by citing the passage in Stihraniti, for whatever it may mean, 
viz., that the latter is to perform his duties “ according to n&ma mana - 
tra ” (i.e., only by repeating the name of god) in a manner “ inferior to 
to that of the fkdra ” (IV, iv, 73). Next, we are to understand that the 
Sudra is on a par with the two next higher castes, vis., the Vaisya and 
the Ksatriya, in being deprived of the right to practise yoga (the 
meditation of Plotinus and the neo-Platonists) and thus become a yati 
or sanyasin for the attainment of salvation towards the end of his life 
(IV, iv, 1-3). Put, equally with the Brfihmana, the Ivsatriya and the 
Vaiifya, the fmdra is privileged to be a brahmdeharin, i.e., a student at 
the beginning of his life, then a grihastha, i.e., a householder after 
marriage, and in old age to practise vhiaprastha, i.e., retire from the 
world into forest. The Brfihmana alone of all the social orders has the 
right to the chronologically fourth d'srama or stage of life, vis., Yati. 
And, lastly, the ^udra is not allowed by Sitkraniti to adopt the profession 
of begging. In this item, again, he is not inferior to the Vaidya and the 
Ksatriya; for begging is the “vested interest” of the Brfihmana 
(IV, iii, 40). 

We have exhausted the list of disabilities to which the fuldra is 
born according to Sukra, diversely also the corpus of privileges and 
vested interests enjoyed by the other classes in the state. All that a 
radical politician or social democrat might do. in order to subvert the 
principles of Sukra’s legislation, would consist in inaugurating four 
things. First, he would have to allow the Sudra to perform the samsltdra 
or ritual after birth which denotes an “initiation” into life. Secondly, 
he would have to throw open the study of the Vedas to the Sudra. 
Thirdly, he would have to legitimize the practice of sanyasa (towards 
the close of one’s life) by the Sfldra, the Vaidya and the Ksatriya. And 
finally, he would have to admit these three orders to the right of living 
on alms. A S&dra Emancipation Bill or, for that matter, a statute for 
the equalization of the castes, could have no other provisions. 

As it is, let us gauge the exact amount; of disabilities from which 
the Sudra is to suffer according to Sfdcra’s theory. From the standpoint 
of human liberty, it is axiomat ic, of course, that any legalized or customary 
hindrance (no matter to the enjoyment of what little privilege) is objec¬ 
tionable. 
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Whatever be the “vital” worth o£ certain rights, as long as these are 
the marks of n, social aristocracy, the class that is denied an access to them 
can reasonably feel that it is being wronged. 

If, however, the status of the Lucira in the Sukranili were subjected 
to a pragmatic analysis and tested by the standard of opportunities for 
the development of personality, it is doubtful if lie is in an essentially 
ignoble rank. The right to beg and the right to practise sanydsa are 
certainly not very enviable rights. Nor is the right to have an initiation 
ceremony performed, while a baby, a very tremendous force in life’s uplift. 

The only serious obstacle, if at all, to the fjfidra’s self-realization, 
seems to be the discrimination against him in regard to the study of 
the Veclas. And yet, when one realizes actually w.hat this implies, one 
wonders as to bow far tiie Stidra is doomed to a condition of intellectual 
blindness. All the sixty-four kalds are open to him, as well as all 
the thirty-two vidyus, with the exception of the three Vedas. An individual 
who is admitted to the entire encyclopedia of the theoretical sciences 
and applied arts, is certainly not incapacitated from the higher pursuits 
of life, economic, political, or moral, simply because be has no access 
to the Vedic lore. And what, after all, do the Vedas contain which 
can be rationally appraised as in any sense more worth while than 
the teachings of all the other branches of learning put together ? While, 
therefore, Sukra’s limitations must be acknowledged, in so far as his 
theory, like the undemocratic philosophy of Plato, fails to rise to the height 
of absolute justice, consisting, as it might, in the formulation of a universal 
class-equality, it is not justifiable, on the other band, to ignore in it 
the existence of the avenues through which the “lowest” individual 
can be educated up to the highest civic virtues and responsibilities. 

The Sudra’s claims to citizenship are on the saute level as those of 
the other castes. He is not a helot, the slave or “ living tool ” of Greek 
theory. He differs, indeed, from the other members of the community 
not., however, as a legal or civic animal, but. only in certain socio-religious 
rites and ceremonies. And, as in the case of the Mlechchhas, Khavas and 
other “barbarians,” in the case of the Sudra also there is no constitutional 
or political discrimination against him as a member of the state. He is an 
integral part of the saptdnga organization. So far as nationality or 
citizenship is concerned, Sukra’s theory of the diversity of dharma 
according to the difference in station, is thus quite of a piece with his 
conception of the multiplicity of races and creeds in a state. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find that SukranUi places all economic functions 
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and political offices at the disposal of any individual who is competent, 
enough to handle them. 

(d) The Doctrine of Interchangeable Svn-dhnvma {Functions). 

In fulcra's state, birth and social (or racial) affiliations are not to 
influence politics (I, 75-76), Ilis souse of justice makes him an unequivocal 
champion of the dignity of manhood as embodied in the individual. 
He would not permit the civil life of the people to be prejudiced or 
affected in an untoward fashion by their caste considerations. “ Work, 
character, and merit, these three are to be respected,” as we read in 
Sukraniti. (II, 111-112), “neither caste nor family. Neither by caste 
nor by family can superiority be asserted.” Accordingly, in appointing 
councillors, e.g., the viceroy, the premier, the finance minister, the chief 
justice, the war secretary and others (II, 150-155), “one must not take 
note merely of the caste (or race) or of the family ” of the candidate 
for the office (II, 110). The same indifferentism to caste and “ social 
standing" is adumbrated with equal clearness in the general statement 
regarding the qualifications of the councillors. “Those who are versed 
in the arts of politics,” says f^ukra, “those who possess intelligence 
and are known to he men of good deeds, habits and inclinations, those 
who are impartial to friends and foes alike, those who are God-fearing 
and devoted to truth, those who are not slothful and prone to anger, 
lust and cupidity, those who are gentle in speech and have the experience 
of age, are to be made members of the council, irrespective of caste ” 
(11, 333-336 ; IV, v, 33-34). The tests recommended are exclusively those 
of personal competency or fitness. 

In these general propositions fnikrn is, however, over-stating himself, 
for his indifferentism to caste does not seem to be comprehensive enough 
to include the J^udra. All that lie really means to say is perhaps that 
the councillor may be appointed from the Brfthtnana, Ksatriya or Yairfya 
indifferently, just as tne magistrates of Plato’s republic are to be selected 
from the “ .-superior-class ” exclusively. And we are to understand that 
the “(tudra is never to be appointed to tho highest functions in the state, 
even if he be qualified ' tIf. 859-bf)l : IV, v, 27-23). Allowing, then, 
that ^ultra’s sense of justice is not more liberal in politics than in 
social regulations, if must be obsetevd that, so iar as the oilier three 
castes are considered, they do nut, represent three watertight func¬ 
tional compartments, hut that the duties, responsibilities and virtues (7.<\, 
tttadharma) of tin one can he observed and practised by the others. Con- 




stitutionally speaking, their standing is the same. The Vaisfya, for instance, 
is not barred from discharging the functions that the Brfibmana or the 
Ksatriya lias a right to perform. This interchangeability of political office, 
in spite of the difference in birth and “station,” is a conception which 
the socialogist should not overlook in Sukraniti. 

The categorical negative against the fuidra needs further exami¬ 
nation. We may believe that $ukra himself is to be identified with the 
person responsible for the liberal sentiments in regard to all castes 
whicli we find in the general statement of qualifications for councillor- 
ship. The auti-^udra injunction has then to be ascribed possibly to the 
traditional thought on the subject which has been inadvertently recorded 
in the treatise. The inconsistency is too glaring to be explained, 
except as an instance of plurality in authorship. And this is brought 
home to us by tbe consideration that Sutra’s liberalism is quite manifest 
in regard to another aspect of national life, viz., in regard to the 
war-office. 

In the first place, we are to understand that a commission in the 
army may be conferred indefferently on the Brahmana and the Ksatriya, 
although preference is given to the latter. War office is not. to be tlie 
preserve of the Ksatriya 111, 865). In regard to the Taisya and the 
f^udra, one ruling is that they are not to be made commanders (II, S6GJ. 
But in the very next passage it is declared that the “commander is to be 
selected from any caste, ” since the only qualification to be looked for 
in the candidate is valor. And, along with it, fulcra states the general 
law that “ fighting is the duty of tlie four pure as well as of the mixed 
castes ” (II, 8C8). It is clear, therefore, that Sukraviti dees not seek 
to create fighting profession as the special calling, exclusive sphere, 
monopoly or preserve of a particular class, group or, caste of the com¬ 
munity. This ruling is all-inclusive. The Lucira is not to be dis¬ 
criminated against, nor, as we have seen, is the barbarian. While 
discussing the qualifications appropriate to each office-bearer of the 
government, ultra has, of course, some attention to devote to the ques¬ 
tion of national, defence. And he is of the opinion that those who are 
well up in political science, in the use of arms and ammunitions and 
in the manipulation of battle-arrays, those who know how to organize and 
establish discipline, those who are not too young but, of middle age, and 
those who are brave, self-controlled, able-bodied, always mindful of 
their duties and devoted to their chiefs, and those who are filled with 
the haired of the enemy, should be made commanders and soldiers, no 
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matter whether they be Madras' or Ksatriyas, Yaidyas, or descendants 
of Mlechchas (II, 270-280). 

Thus, as in council work, in warfare also fsulcra is an advocate of 
the interchangeability of functions between all the castes. The state of 
SukranUi is peopled by men who, whatever be their birth connections, 
are to be qualified to discharge the duties of a member of the ex- 
cutive council, or of a soldier and military officer. 

We thus see that, in addition to the functions of begging, teaching and 
conducting sacrifice (IV, iii, 32), the Bralimnna can be a general, and, of 
course, a councillor too. He is also competent to be appointed the chief 
executive of the village government (If, 862). Nay, agriculture and 
farming are quite decent occupations for him (IV, iii, 37). Similarly, 
in addition to the functions of cultivation, cattle-raisng and commerce 
)1V, iii, 34), the Vai4ya can be a councillor or an army officer. And 
on the staff of the village establishment, the Vaidya is recommended 
to be the collector of duties (II, 864). Altogether, then, we have to 
conclude that in Sukramli, smdharma or “one’s own duties” are 
thoroughly transferable in a most covcnient manner and that, occupa¬ 
tionally or functionally speaking, the castes display a remarkable 
elasticity. 

If in politics, in warfare, and in economic avocations, the castes 
or social orders are so dynamic and so easily adaptable to new conditions, 
what on earth are these demographic groupings meant to serve? S’ukrn 
replies that it is only “in marriages and dinner parties that consider¬ 
ations of family and caste are compulsory ” ril, 113). And this obser¬ 
vation is perfectly in keeping with his position in regard to the legal 
and civic status of the barbarians (Mlechchas). fjukra’s nationalism 
is, as we have stated above, a totally secular concept which can recon¬ 
cile thousand and one diversities in social and racial mores with the unity 
of one lawfully constituted sa vmha, a legal person, the scqitainja. 

SECTION 0. 

THE ORGANIZATION ON INDUSTRY AND COMMENCE. 

In the state conceived by kukra, we cannot then invariable guess 
the occupation or profession of an individual by knowing the caste or 
birth group to which he belongs. Tor instance, as we bare jusi noticed, 
among cultivators, peasants or agriculturists, one is likely (o find not. 
only 8>udras and Vaisyas, but also Ksatriyas and Brulnnanas (IV, Iii, 3tt- 
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39). Suhranlli is not by any means as rigid as 'Plato’s Republic, in regard 
to the economic distinction between tbe “ producer ” class and the 
“ superior ” order. While trying to understand the organization of 
fulcra’s society in its material phases, we must not obtrude the notions 
conventionally associated with the stereotyped sta-d'liarma of the different 
castes. The sociologist must here be prepared for the phenomenon that 
tlie economic grouping of the functions is no index to the blood-orders 
or birth-relationships. These remarks are to apply as much to the 
“eight means” of livelihood (III, 554; as to the schedule of industrials 
who deserve encouragement by the state (II, 390-411) and to the sixty- 
four kalds (IV, iii). 

We shall now discuss the organization of economic interests as 
suggested in SultranUi. No special remarks are necessary in regard to 
the indiiv.dualistic character of Esukra’s material polity. The personal 
and proprietary basis of agriculture,' manufacture and trade is the funda¬ 
mental feature in his ideal of economic functioning. He is not a 
“ communist ” as regards the distribution of wealth. But, although the 
pursuit of happiness is left to the initiative and responsibility 7 of each 
citizen in his own way, the fsukra stale is conceived to be the theatre of 
collective endeavors and organized efforts in diverse fields. In SultranUi, 
the citizens are exhibited as pursuing their individual worldly ambitions 
by clubbing their intellects and combining their brawn and bullion. 
Such capitalistic cooperation is manifest in farming, handicrafts, banking 
and commerce- All the economic functions of the society, in short, are 
known to be organized into soviets or unions, although, of course, the 
possibility of peasants, artisans, money-lenders and traders carrying on 
their profession independently, ie., outside of the occupational groups, 
is not gainsaid. These sovietie or conciliar combinations fall into two 
main groups. The first belong to what may be described as joint-stock 
companies or associations. The second class of unions may be called the 
gilds. It is to be understood that, juridically speaking, joint-stock 
activity, whether,in agriculture, manufacture or commerce, is not ident¬ 
ical with the enterprise of gild-unions. 

(a) Production by Companies. ■ 

To take tlie joint enterprises first, fsukra is quite aware of their 
importance and prevalence in economic life. His etato, therefore, is to 
take legal cognizance of joint-stock institutions. Accordingly, among 
all sorts of public records, we find in Sakraniti the mention of business 
deeds. These are called s&mayika palra (11, (327-628), and are to be 
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drawn up when individuals combine their capital for some business 
transaction This joint effort may he resorted to not only by merchants, 
■as maybe presumed, but also by peasants (IV, v, 618). As regards 
merchants, joint commerce is specified in three classes of commodities. 
There may be companies of dealers in gold, or of traders in grains, or of 
merchants in liquids (IV, v, 614-615). Company transaction is also 
mentioned in a fourth enterprise. This consists in perpetrating robbery 
in another (a neighbouring) state, with the sanction of one’s own rulers 
(IV, v, 610-611). In addition to agriculture and trade, the joint effort 
is to be noticed also in the arts and crafts of fulcra’s territory. We are 
of the unions of goldsmiths who combine to mahe a work of art (IV, v, 
.603-604) and of architects who build palaces or temples. The irrigation 
engineers may likewise be organized into soviets, so also the carpenters 
and upholsterers (IV, v, 006-607). Professional musicians have their 
own unions too. Concert parties are evidently quite familiar associa¬ 
tion in the ^urka state (IV, v, 608-609). In all these combinations of 
capital, labor or talent, the general principle of . SuTiranit.i is declared to 
be that “ whatever is stipulated beforehand, must have to be accepted 
as binding ” and that the “ expenses, the labor and the profits” must 
have to be arranged according to the terms of the samaya (compact) 
which brought the company into being (IV, v, 616-617). fsukra’s ideas 
in regard to the remuneration of partners will bo discussed in the section 
devoted to the problem of labor. 

(b) Gilds and Functional Sva-rSja. 

But the production of wealth, in so far as it. is brought about by 
combined, collective or corporate effort, need not necessarily involve the 
merging of capital, labor, or the material resources, in unitary associa¬ 
tions of the nature of joint-stock companies The producers, no matter 
whether they are operating their profession as isolated individuals or as 
companies registered under the law of samayiba patra, may still form 
themelves into unions, soviets, corporations, communities or associations, 
for sundry purposes relating to the common interests of the calling to 
which each belongs. Such associations are the gilds of peasants, working¬ 
men, and merchants, known as trapis (i.e., classes'! in Subraniti. To 
state, therefore, that fhtkra mentions a sreni, say, of musicians or money¬ 
lenders, does not imply that all the. musicians or ail the money-lenders 
of a particular locality arc to he understood as forming members of one 
joint company of money-lenders. It is implied simply that the .irctjti or 
gild frames certain rules and regulations of the profession which all 
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its members, whether individuals or groups, consider to be binding upon 
themselves in their business capacity. The srcin of Sukranili can thus 
be easily identified with the gild of medieval European polity. It must 
not, however, be confounded with the gild advocated by the present-day 
theorists of “gild socialism,” according to whom, as in Cole’s Self-govern¬ 
ment in Industry and Labour in the Commonwealth , the gilds are to be 
organizations exclusively of working-men entrusted with the function of 
directing production undisturbed by “employers” or “ capitalists.” 

In the Sjulcra state, the gilds are expected to be rather large in number. 
The legislator has therefore to take into consideration the cases that are 
likely to arise out of the disputes of these “ group-persons ” (IV, v, 517). 
Suhrantti offers, accordingly, suggestions as to how the legal adjudica¬ 
tion of corporational affairs is to be transacted. We are told that wit¬ 
nesses, documents as well as possession are the three classes of evidence 
to be utilized by the court of justice (520). In regard to witnesses, 
however, it is mentioned in a special clause that no evidence should be 
treated as valid which comes from a person who bears prejudice against 
the srenis or vargas (382). f^ukra’s solicitation for the “ interest groups,” 
the “ g'roupes professionnels ” of Durkheim, is thus quite clear. 

Sukra is not content, however, with merely assuring a position of 
legal security to these economic or occupational group-persons. Ilis 
conception of the functional organization of society leads him.to advocate 
for the srenis a substantial share in the political administration of his 
state. In Sukraniti, the stale resolves itself by this process virtually into 
an association of imperia in imperio , i.c., a union of lesser corporations 
almost in the manner in which Gierke and Figgis would desire the 
modern state to do. Like Althresi'us, fuikra may then be regarded as an 
exponent of the decentralized state, embodying the principle of functional 
sva-rdja (self-rule) which, as is well known, was a fact of medieval Eur- 
Asian polity and bas obtained forceful advocacy over again in recent 
times, in the theories of Gumplowiez, Ratzeuhofef, Durkheim and 
Duguit [But see section 10 (e)]. It has to be remarked, however, that, 
although the theory of an all-powerful and centralized political machinery 
is thus avoided, 8'ukra does not contemplate the total negation of the 
state as desired by the “ Syndicalists ” of today. 

The imperium in imperio exercised by the srenis is primarily two¬ 
fold : (1) legislative and ,2) judicial. In regard to the legislative autono¬ 
my, we are told that the customs or laws of “corporations” are among 
the numerous other usages of the land which the state must have to 
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observe (IV, v, 89-91). We are to understand that such law-making is 
practised by cultivators, artisans, artists, money-lenders, dancers, ascetics, 
and even robbers (IV, v, 35-36), all of whom are known to have gilds of 
their own. Secondly, ill regard to adjudication, flukra is of opinion that 
the disputes of gilds are to be set right by themselves (Hid). It is said, 
however, that their competency as judicial tribunals does not extend to 
tire cases of robbery (57-58). The position of. th . gild courts in the hier¬ 
archical organization of justice is designed in Sukramti in the following 
terms The srerns will try the cases not tried by the kulas (families), 
the gams will try the cases left by the srayts , and the officers will try the 
cases not decided by the gams" (59-60). In Bukra’s conception, the state 
is thus the final arbiter of justice, and the suarajn or autonomy of the 
communal courts, viz., the three successively higher bodies, the hula, the 
svetji and the gam, is not absolute or unconditioned. 

Of these three entities, the lowest in the rung, the kula, seems to 
represent kinship by blood. The intermediate, the sreni, is the com¬ 
munity of persons who, although belonging to different families or 
tribes, are united by a common occupation or profession. And the 
highest, the gaua, is presumably the puga of other theorists, which 
embodies the local or territorial principle. In other words, the gana- 
court is the court of the town or the village, the munieiphim, which is an 
association- of people who live within the same geographical boundaries, 
but belong to diverse tribes and follow varied economic pursuits. 


SECTION 7. 

THE PROBLEM OF LABOR. 

The social economics of SuhranUi tends thus to endow the agri¬ 
cultural soviets, industrial groups, and commercial companies with the 
function of the political organism. While in Snkra’s state the economic 
institution, Such as gilds, virtually become miniature states in themselves, 
with an administrative svardja of greater or less degree, we find, on the 
other hand, indications in his theory which point to the functioning of 
the state itself in an economic capacity. This economic functioning of 
the saptahga is. however, to be more indirect than direct. We are not 
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sure if the stale is actually to undertake cultivation, industries or trade as 
proprietor or capitalist. 13ut that it is to encourage, “ protect, ” and by 
all means promote the creation of utilities in diverse ways follows, 
as we have seen, from the schedule of artisans and’craftsmen whom Sukra 
recommends as deserving public employment (II, 300-411). State 
“ intervention ” in the material pursuits of the people, is an unquestioned 
maxim of the economic teachings of SiikranUi. A position which may, 
indeed, be regarded, notwithstanding the “ theories ” of laissez-faire 
philosophers, as an almost universal attitude ot practical statemansbip 
the world over from the earliest times. In the current shibboleths 
of to-day, Sukra will have to 'be described as an exponent of German 
“ state socialism, ” or, what is the same thing, as Gide and Hist suggest 
in their History of Economic Doctrines, of the “ soldarism ” of French 
social engineering. 

Nowhere is the soldarism of Sukraniti more in evidence than in the 
manner in which it handles the labor question, fnikra attacks the very 
root of the social and political unrest in his analysis of the problem of 
wages. As a practical philosopher, interested in the well-being of the 
sapl&iuja , his attention is therefore directed to the investigation of the 
conditions that are calculated to reconcile the employed to the employer 
classes. And this social mutuality, cooperation, solidarity or inter¬ 
dependence of the wage-earner and the employer fsukra finds to have 
its foundations in justice, such, however, as only the humanitarian 
economist can conceive. 

It is doubtful if the idea of the proportion between population 
and capital is to be detected in Suhranili, even in a rudimentary form. 
In other words, scientifically speaking, Sukra does not seem to have 
caught a glimpse of the once popular “ wages fund,” theory first stated 
by Malthus, according to which wages or the remuneration of labor is 
absolutely conditioned by the demand for and supply of labor. But the 
“ labor-view ” of history is interpreted by fsukra quite emphatically. 
According to him, one of the most fundamental causes of revolution is 
“ low’ wages.” And that remuneration is said lobe low wages by which 
only one person can be maintained (II, 802). Such persons are bound 
to be 11 enemies by nature ” (807). This is a phase of '’economic 
determinism” for which £$ukra may be cited even by the partisans of 
Sorel and other neo-Marxian advocates of “ direct action.” Laboring 
classes are forced by “ low wages ” to be aiders and abettors of the 
enemy. They are disposed to intriguing with anybody who is likely 
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to offer chances or hopes of economic uplift. “ Direct action ” will also 
lead the ill-paid working-men to seek opportunities in legal insecurity 
and political turmoil. They will loot the government treasury and rob 
the privileged classes of their wealth (808). 

What, then, is to be done in order to avoid or mitigate this class 
struggle ? Sukra suggests a “ minimum wage.” A contemporary radical 
will probably retort that, even with this shift, mankind will inevitably be 
driven down to what Belloc calls the “ Servile State.” But fulcra’s 
economics is not deep or penetrating enough for that phase of the poverty 
problem. It is remarkable that he should be thoughtful enough to define 
minimum wage as consisting in that amount of remuneration by which 
the worker may maintain those who are his compulsory charges ” (805- 
SOG). It is in this idea of the compulsory charges that we are to seek 
Sukra’s conception of the rights of man as an economic animal, and, as 
a corollary, his theory of social justice. 

This certainly is a large order. The compulsory charges of an 
earning man, according to Sukraniti, are the wife, the step-mother, the 
mother, the daughter, the father, the widowed daughter, the childless 
sister, the aunt, the brother’s wife, the father’s or mother’s sister, the 
grandfather, the childless teacher, the father-in-law, the uncle, the 
grandson who is parentless, the brother, and the sister’s son. “Even 
under adverse circumstances ” we are told that these members should 
be maintained (III, 243-248). And in limes of prosperity, one should 
maintain the families of both parents, friends, wife’s family, and of 
course, the attendants, servants and maid-servants (III, 249-250). Nay, 
one should maintain also the deformed, the stranger, the poor and the 
helpless (251). One wonders if tiukra is projecting the family budget for 
an Utopia ! Thera is a limit to the. size of a joint family, even under 
the conditions of “ pre-industrial ” civilization. We need not, at any 
rate, take this enumeration at its face-value, but may still believe that 
the “ minimum family ” to be maintained by Sukra’s “ minimum wage, ” 
is by all means larger than the “ hypothetical " lamily of four or five 
recognized by modern theorists, who construct working-men’s budgets 
uuder the inspiration of Le Play and Engel. . 

The generally high standard of living recommended in tiukra-nUi 
is to be guessed from another statement in the chapter on the mores, 
common to the ruling classes and the people. That house shines, says 
dukra, “which has many members, lamps, cows, and young ones ” (III, 
481-482). The economic burdens of the master of an ideal household 
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arc thus heavy. Sukra’s standard of life does not imply only food, 
clothing and shelter. Among the various conditions without which a 
“person is either one who has attained salvation or a rogue or a beast in 
the form of a man,” there is mentioned the delight in learning, in gods, 
in fine arts, in music, and in literature (III, 493-496). These, then, are 
the cultural items in the “ consumption ” schedule of a family. In the 
same connection, the following observation of Sukra acquires an important 
significance : “ One should ever be prepared to undertake travels, attend 
royal courts, study the sastras, watch prostitutes and make friends with 
the learned (Ill, 260-201). The educational influence of each item is 
discussed in succession (264-276). It is interesting to note from what 
angle SukranUi finds a place for the profession of the prostitute among 
the subjects of study. “ The prostitute la.es other people’s money, but 
does not become their slave ; rather, on the contrary, she is clever enough 
to overpower them.” Exactly in the same manner, advises Sukra, one 
should avoid falling under any person’s authority, but try by all means to 
have the world at oue’s command” (272-274).' The moral is typical of 
Sukra’s philosophy of creative energism. It is clear that the wage which 
is not enough to pay for intellectual and social entertainments leaves an 
individual a brute, and hence is unjust. 

Altogether, then, the personality of the working-man or the develop¬ 
ment of his character as a “moral being”, is the prime consideration in 
Sukra's discussion ol the wages question. It remains to be observed that 
the economics o£ Sukraniti takes hardly any cognizance ol “ nominal ” 
wages, -i.e., wages in terms of money. All that we read in it about 
“ minimum wage ” has reference to the necessaries, comforts or luxuries 
oJ' life, i.e., to “ real wage.” 

Leaving aside now the question of justice in the distribution of 
wealth, we have to notice that Sukra institutes a theoretical classification 
of the “revenues” of labor on a two-fold basis first, in regard to the 
“ unit ” of employment, secondly, in regard to the “ amount ” of payment. 

The first classification, again, is three-fold. Remuneration can be 
paid according to time or work, or both. In each instance, the payment 
is to be made as per contract (11, 791-792). “ Every year, month or day, 

1 shall pay you at such and such a rate.” This is time-wages. “This 
weight is to be carried by you to that place, and J shall pay you so much 
for your work.” This is “ piece-wages.” “This much work lias been 
done by you in this period of time. 1 shall therefore pay you so much.” 
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Remuneration, thus calculated, is according to both time and work (II, 
793-798). 

Wages are, likewise, of three grades, according to the amount received. 
Grade I is known to be “ good wages,” as food and clothing can be 
“adequately” supplied by it. Grade II is that remuneration which is 
just enough to furnish the indispensable food and clothing. Probably 
this may be identified with what, is likely to come to the laborer’s “share” 
in the “ distribution ” of wealth, according to the Recardian “ iron law ” 
of wages. Grade 111 is the low wages, ^nkra’s voice against which we have 
just discused ( 800-S02). Evidently, by “ minimum wage,” SitkranUi would 
mean Grade 1. It is curious that in regard to Sudjas, Grade II is recom¬ 
mended (809), although fulcra states the general principle that the rates 
of wage should be fixed according to the qualifications of the working¬ 
men ” (803-804). The liberalism of Suhramii in regard to the “ first 
postulates ” has been noticed several times side by side with the specific 
injunctions against the Sudras—a lundamental inconsistency which must 
not b.e overlooked. 

■There are some definite rules about (lie employment of domestic 
servants. An insight into the social conditions of labor in Sukra’s 
state may he gained thereby. There are three grades of servants, ac¬ 
cording as they are quick, ordinary or inactive. Their remuneration 
must vary accordingly (813-814). Not what it needs, but what it con¬ 
tributes, is to be the criterion of the payment of labor. Leave of ab¬ 
sence for recreation and holidays is clearly scheduled (S15-81S). A 
fortnight’s absolute rest, with full pay, is guaranteed per annum (S25), 
Sickness is provided for by several conditions. Even a slight portion 
should not be deducted from the wages of a servant who has been ill 
for half a fortnight (822). If he has worked for at least one year, he 
must not be dismissed during sickness, but should be relieved by a 
substitute (823). If-the diseased servant happens to have been highly 
qualified, he is to receive half the regular wages during sickness (824). 

fkikra has certain rules of old age pension similar in spirit to 
those of sickness insurance. A man who has served for forty years, 
is entitled to pension at half the rale of the salary (820-827). 'J’his 
pension is to be life-long. But, if he dies leaving a minor son, the 
same pension is to be enjoyed by the latter or bv the wile and “well- 
behaved” daughters (828-829). In case the servant is lulled in the 
discharge of his duties, bis salary is to be enjoyed by the son as lung 
as he is a minor (832). A reward of one-eighth of the salary is 
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recommended to each domestic every year (S30). Some sort of a “ provi¬ 
dent fund ” is also suggested. One-sixth or ono-fonrth of the servant’s 
wage may be deposited with the master, who is to return half of that 
amount, or the whole, in two or three years (S34-835). 

Although Sulcra is so definite about the proportions, he has not 
cared to furnish us with a scheduled tariff of wages that is to prevail 
in the state. We cannot guess to what extent he is prepared to leave 
the remuneration of labor to the competition of the open market. The 
trend of his economic thought is. however, towards setting a standard. 
In aDy event, his silence prevents us from trying to figure out provided 
we had a price statistices, as to hoiv many days’ wages on the part of 
agricultural labor or of carpenters, smiths and masons, is equivalent 
to the price of, say, a month’s or week’s requirements in wheat or rice 
(for an individual, or a conventional family of five). In Rome, it is 
interesting to remark, en passant, as modern calculations based on 
Cicero’s figures tell, that five days’ labor would have been needed in 
exchange for a bushel of wheat. 

The earnings of the members of a trade-union are referred to by 
fulcra in a very general way. The master craftsman in a company of 
architects, for instance, is to have twice the wages of the ordinary 
mason (IV, v, 606-G07). The same principle of distribution is to 
he observed in a musical troupe (G0S-609). The jeweller’s and smith’s 
rates are a little more definite. For first class work, the goldsmith’s 
remuneration is to be one-thirtieth of the value worked upon, one- 
sixtieth if the work be mediocre, and half of that if inferior still 
(653-654). For first class work, the silversmith is entitled to half the 
value, oue-fourtli if mediocre, and one-eightli if inferior (G5G-G57). One- 
fourth the value is the rate of the workman’s wages in copper and 
ziiic. But in the case of iron, the scale varies from half the value 
to eight times (658-659). 


SECTION 8. 

PRICES AND PROFITS. 

The question of a minimum wage is only one aspect of problem 
of equity in economic life. The interests of the proletariat demand, 
from the humane standpoint, an' intervention of the state in two other 
items bearing on the adjustment of “ value. ” These are prices and 
profits, which, together with wages, constitute the essential elements 
in the mechanism of society, based as it is on the institution of private 
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properly. Any economist who approaches the questions of distribution 
and exchange, i.e., the transfer ■ of utilities and services, from the angle 
\ of justice, is bound to set limits within which the normal or natural 
|forces of competition may be allowed to operate without prejudice 
e to the well-being of the weaker members of the community. The 
counterpart of a minimum wage accordingly is a maximum price and 
a maximum profit. These ideas of maxima and minima in the rates are 
none other than what the sense of “ fairness'’ dictates in the interest of 
asocial solidarity. Both as regards the prices of commodities and the 
profits of business (including interest on loan-capital) we find that the 
conception of an equitable or fair rate is well represented in SuhranUi. 

(a) Maximum Price. 

By describing fair wage in terms of commodities and “ compulsory 
charges, ” faukva has in a sense avoided the problem of discussing the 
“ purchasing power of wages, ” which all those who speak of nominal or 
money woges are bound- to do. It is regrettable, therefore, on its own 
merits, that we do not get from him an idea as to the cost of living or a 
tariff of prices in regard to the .articles of consumption which the 
agricultural laborer’s or the artisan’s family daily needs. An invaluable 
schedule, for the ^purposes of an “index number” would have beeu 
like the one furnished in Diocletian’s edict of A. C. 301, which specifies 
the highest prices for wheat, salt, butter, meat, boots, linen, etc. 

■ As it is, Sukraniti furnishes figures for the prices of metals, gems, 
aud animals, all of which have been discussed in Vol. I. The unit of 
currency is supplied by the ratio that one gold suvarna coin is equiva¬ 
lent to sixteen silver karsaka coins (IV, ii, 138-130). The following 
price-statistics is to be interpreted on this basis : 

Gold 10 Silver, as bullion 

Silver *=80 Copper =0 iron 

Copper = 15 Zinc 

Zinc =2 tin —3 lead (IX', ii, 18I-I8-.1) 

Diamond = 100 g fid '(IV, ii, 13.1-13o ; vide, Vul. 1. p. 110). 

Pearls (Note the calculation in Vol. 1, p, .110). 

Cow — 1 pala silver =8 tolas or modern lupces. . 

8he-goat= 1 cow -1 rupees. 

Ewe - 1 goat =2 rupees. 

Sheep =1 pala silver =8 rupees, 
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of the “balancing of final utilities,” to use contemporary termi¬ 
nology. 

This utility theory of value, as determined by the demand-schedule 
of a commodity to the purchaser, finds expression in three naive statements 
of ISukraniti. First, it is staled that there is no price for worthless 
things, such, for instance, as cannot he used for any purposes (IV, ii, 209). 
Secondly, there is a high price, a low prico, and a middling price in 
the valuation ofall goods (IV, ii, 210*211',. The appraisal depends, of 
course, on ll^e “ marginal utility ” at the moment to the consumer. And, 
thirdly, in tho case of the rare or ultra-fine goods, the solo determinant 
of value iakdma, desire or fancy (IV, ii, 101). The fancy-price of an 
article is really a monopoly price and, as such, is absolutely independent 
of its supply-price, i.e., the cost of production, which may even be nil. 

{b) Investment of Capital. 

To return to profit or 1 he earnings of capital, fsukrn, as an exponent 
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document indicating the loan and the rale ot interest, the creditor is 
advised, among other tilings, to satisfy himself that the “ debtor is 
capable of transacting business even on loans with interest ” (III. 384- 
385). The loan must, in fact, bo a prudential consideration, and not a 
mere sentimental helping out of a personal friend in private distress. 
It is to he the banking transaction of a capitalistic society in which 
surplus capital is seeking good investment. 

To a prospective business man, capital may he advanced even with¬ 
out interest, It is suggested that, the business organizer and the capi¬ 
talist go into the undertaking as partners. The terms are that tile 
organizer should divide all profits with the capitalist in equal propor¬ 
tions (IV, v, 030;. As regards the amount of interest, Sukra is aware 
that-creditors are prone to fleece the debtor by the “ compound rate” 
unless the state comes to the rescue (633-6341. The state is to legislate, 
therefore, that the debtor is not to pay to the creditor any amount os 
interest “ after ho has paid altogether double the principal. ” ' Subsequent 
to this, his due is to he only the principal and nothing more than that 
(031-632). Another law of equity states that if the creditor has obtained 
from the debtor four times the principal, he is to receive no more (V, 192- 
1931 

Zuhra's laws of contract are not one-sided. If ho is anxious to 
protect the debtor, lie is no less solicitous to see that justice be done to 
the creditors also. The state must interfere, whenever somebody doea not 
return the money to the creditor, even when he is in a position to, do so 
(IV, v, G35-G3U). Of course, a regular law-suit has to he instituted*by the 
aggrieved party. And, in case the document indicating the loan is lost, 
the evidence ot witnesses will he enough to substantiate, the charge 
(037-938). 

(e) Safeguarding the Consumer . 

Not only in the recovery of debt is Sukraniti so mindful of the 
interests of the citizens. The entire community as consumers is. to be 
protected by the state from all sorts of fraud, breach of contract, and so 
forth. Food adulteration, counterfeit coinage, unscientific medicines and 
drugs, false weights and measures, and the passing of base mats 1$ 
and stones as genuine for high class staff, are acknowledged lo^ somj) 
of the common practices. In order, therefore, to safeguard the market 
against such evils as are likely to affect the exchange relations, f^ukra 
advises the legislator to enact that anybody who practises deceit and 
dishonesty in re card to the standard of weights and measurements, 
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currency, extracts, metals, clarified “butter, honey, milk, fats, oil, and 
ground substances, will be punished (T, 500-592, 62.3-624). 

In pursuance of the same objects, fjukra enumerates some of the 
trades and professions which for public safety, social equilibrium and 
future interests of the parties concerned need to be endorsed by the 
state. Trade in cattle, elephants, horses, etc., in men, in immovable 
property, in ' metals and gems, in spirituous liquors, and in poisons, 
belongs to this category. All transactions relating to their sale 
and purchase must be registered, or rather have their validity testi¬ 
fied to by a government license, charter or patent. To the same class 
of licensable occupations belongs the drawing up of deeds pertaining 
to a sale, gift or loan I, G03-608;. In all these instances, the cognizance 
of the state is expected to be a guarantee against illicit practice. 

SECTION 9. 

TEE CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH. 

While investigating’ the economic categories of Sukraniti , one must 
not overlook the consideration that, these are- but subsidiary to its main 
theme, which consists in the discussion of the Saptdfiga organism. The 
treatment of wealth by £>ukra is, therefore, primarily political. Wc see 
V the discussion tinged with legal, rather than economic ideas. It is not 
sojsnich of dhana or wealth, e.g., cattle, grains, clothes and grass (IT, 714. 
that we read as of smtva or property, i c.., of wealth in its relations to the 
state as the enforcer of laws. The same legal bias is to be noticed in 
Sutra’s analysis of consumption. Whatever be the form in which the 
consumption of wealth manifests itself, whether it be “distributed” as 
wages, rent, profit and interests, or whether it be regarded in its 
“exchange” aspects as value and price, in the eye of the law, all (his 
“use” of utilities is nothing but “ transfer of property.” It is .therefore 
chiefly as the transference of the “ right ” to the utilities that f>nkrn denis 
with th? phenomena in question. 

To£okra, the political theorist, the fundamental categories in regard 
to wealth are “income” and “expenditure,” and not. production and 
consumption. And if income implies a command over the utilities 
(II, 645-640), expenditure denotes the giving away of this command to 
others (647). The right to one’s utilities may be given away, or what is 
the same thing in the language of economics, wealth may beeonsumed 
in two ways, Says Siikra. It may have a direct objective, vh., in beign 
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used for one’s own immediate needs. Or, it may involve an exchange, and 
thus be the medium of a fresh series of production (1040). This is tlic 
simplest analysis of expenditure. 

A more detailed classification of expenses is furnished in the 
following table : 

Expenjiiturb. 


vill 


hoarded deposited exchanged loaned 


at interest without interest 


other-worldly 

I 


price reward salary personal J 

i f i r 

penances sacrifices worship charity. 

Not all expenditure implies the parting with rights for ever. There 
is a class of consumption called, dbritta (circulating), the nature of which 
consists in returning or coming back. For instance, a person may tempo¬ 
rarily be said to consume his wealth when he hides it underground as 
nidld, or deposits it with somebody for safe-keep as vparddld. Likewise 
is consumption said to have .an attribute of coming back when something 
is received in exchange for some price {i.e., vwimayihrila). And, of course, 
a loan is dbritta consumption by all means, no matter whether it be for 
some interest as rina, or without any such consideration as ydcldta , 
(676-G81). 

In all these four, or rather five forms of expenditure, the proprietary 
right is still in tact. This light can he given away in altogether eight 
modes of: consumption, according to feukra. They are grouped under 
two main heads. One is ciihil-a or worldly, and the other is paralankika 
or other-worldly (6S2-684). The expenses incurred for penances, sacri¬ 
fices, worship and charily, are said to constitute the four species of other¬ 
worldly consumption. And, of the worldly disbursements, the first mode 
is called pratiddva, i.e., a payment of price, for value received. This is 
really identical with the vivimayikrita, item in the abritta count ; for a 
consumption under this head does not do away with the, proprietary 
right, in the sense in which pure gifts of the paralaiikiha group do. 
The second item is p&ritoqika, which is paid as reward for service, valor, 
etc; and the third item is relava, which consists in salary or wages 
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(686-688). But both these items are forms of vinimayihrita consumption 
(*■*•« exchange), and hence should logically belong, like the pvatiddna, to 
the dbritta division of expenditure. The fourth and the last item' is 
called _ upabhogya. . It is that form of consumption which' consists in 
incurring expenditure on grains, clothing, building, gardens, cattle, 
chariots, acquisition of learning, possession of territory and on protection 
by government, i.e., taxation (680-091). But, strictly speaking, all these 
expenses are only prices and taxes, i.e., payments in exchange for values 
received or services enjoyed. These should not therefore he regarded in 
the same light as those forms of consumption which are said to do away 
with the proprietary right. 

Altogether, we have to point out the fallacy in lira’s classification 
as being due to an inadequate analysis of the phenomenon of exchange. 
His conception of “ circulating ” or dbritta consumption is a real 
contribution to the study. But, instead of being carried away by an 
over-simple dichotomy in regard to the worldly and the other-worldly, 
he should have treated all the four worldly modes of consumption as a 
sub-division of vinimayikrita in the dbritta group. He could then have 
formulated the correct principle, vis., that, with the possible exception 
of “ pure gifts, ” all consumption or expenditure is really dbritta, circu¬ 
lating, reproductive. In other words, every transfer of property'implies 
a creation of utilities. 


SECTION 10. 

STATE HOUSE-KEEPING. 

(a) The Financial Gradation of Powei s. 

Th e SuhranUi states are conceived as belonging to different grades' 
according to the amount of public revenues. The financial basis of Zuhra’s 
classification of the “ powers, ” points once more to the importance that 
he attaches to the economic foundations of the state. The unit, of currency, 
as usual, is the silver harm (=80 rotis =g of a tola, e.c/., of the modern 
rupee). The lowest rung in the hierarchy is represented by the state 
whose income ranges from 100,000 to 300,000 harsas. The ruler of such a 
state ia known as as sfhnanta (1. 305-307). 

The following schedule gives flukrn’s idea of the powers, first class, 
second class, and so forth, in terms of the “ sinews of war.” 
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Designation ot llie state. 
. SAmanta 
!. MAndalika 
!. RAjan 
:. Maharaja 


SSrvabliai 


Annual Revenues in kar ? a. 

100,000 to 300,000. 

300,000 „ 1,000,000. 

1,000,000 „ 2,000.000. 

2,000,000 „ 5,000.000. 

5,000,000 „ 10,000,000. 
10,00.0,000 „ 100,000,000. 
100,000,000 „ 500,000,000. 
500,000,000 ami bevoud. 

(1, 368-374). 

escribed as being the title of a ruler 
i islands is ever bound." The sdrva- 
i tradition and clomi-nus omnium of 


This last designation is further . 

" to whom the earth with 
bhauma is thus the hwangti of Chint 
medieval European political theory. 

(b) The Budget. 

The financial administration of each state, no matter what be 
its rank in the estimation of the world, is, in fmkra’s arrangement, given 
over to two departments. The one is presided over by the sumantm 
(finance minister), and the other by the aindtya (the minister of revenues 
or realizations) (II, 150-155, 1GSY73). 

The function of the sumantra is to prepare the budget. The balance- 
sheet indications, the assets and liabilities, are framed by him. All in¬ 
formation in regard to the amount of commodities laid by, the amount 
of debts, the total expenditure and the surplus in both movables and 
immovables is furnished by his office (II, 204-206], The amatya, on the 
other hand, is responsible exclusively for the realization of revenues. 
He is iu charge of the incomes, receipts, and collections. He is to know 
each source of income and the amount realized under each head (207-214). 

Nine sources of revenue are enumerated by way of illustration. 
These are (1) bhaga (rent, or tax from land), 12) sulka (duties on commerce), 
(3) danda (fines realized by the state through its penal authority), (4) 
ahristapadiya . (i.e., what, is received without cultivation or effort, 
e.g., nature's contribution), (5) aravya (forest produce), (6) Mara (mineral 
wealth), (7) nidhi (deposited with the state as banker by citizens), (8) 
asoamtka (unowned property, which escheats to the state), (9) taskararhita 
(gotten back from thieves). The sources of income, as suggested by flukra, 
will be discussed separately iu a subsequent, section. Here we are 
concerned only with the functions of the collector-general's' office. 

It may be pointed out that in its land revenue division, this bureau of 
public income is expected to know how many cities, villages and forests are 
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jiliere, the amount of laud cultivated, and the area of cultivable or other land 
not under tillage. The state, of course, is interested principally in the 
revenue, but it must- have on record the names of the persons who receive 
the rent (i.e., the middlemen, the revenue “ farmers ” as well as of the 
actual cultivators, the proprietors cr tenants who enjoy the remainder 
after paying off the rent,. The amatya's bureau is necessarily the office 
for all statistical inquires and cadastral survey investigations. 

(c) . Items of Disbursements. 

The analysis of “ public ” consumption by fsukra might to a con¬ 
siderable extent be described as typical of the conditions of medieval 
Europian states. Under the feudal system, as Adam Smith explains it, 
warfare was not an expensive job, the administration of justice instead 
of being a charge upon the government’s resources was a source of 
revenue, and three days’ service before the harvest and three days’ 
service after it on the part of the people, was enough to 
maintain bridges, highways and other public works. But it would be. 
misunderstanding the scope of the Sukra state, if we were to regard it 
as in any way identical with the miuimum-fuuctioned states of theory 
or history. The functions of the state, as £>ukra conceives it,- are manifold 
(I, 145, 146, 140). Ilis is a kulturstaat which, in addition to its numerous 
social agd economic functions, is to “encourage with stipends and 
honorariums all those persons who are high in the arts and sciences” 
and also take “ such steps ns may advance the arts and sciences ” 
(I, 740, 741; II, 246-250). For certain purposes, therefore, the develop¬ 
mental functions which Leroy-Beaulieu in his Traite da la science des 
finances considers to be a chief factor in the increase of public expenditure 
in modern times,-are also to be recognized in the housekeeping of the 
Bukra state as responsible for the large revenues it demands of the amatya. 

We need not, however, depend on a conjecture ns to the amount of 
appropriations which XukranUi treats as necessary for the slate’s wants. 
£?ukra himself furnishes us with two consumption-schedules. 

The first schedule gives us certain proportions of the different items 
of disbursement, with reference to the total revenues. The unit is taken to 
be the S&manta state, with its 100,000 karyi income per year. The six 
main divisions are given below 

1. Gr&mapaor village ufficcr(i.c , rural establishment ... jkth of the income. 

2. Army ... ... v'-ahs 

3. Charity ... ... ... ... jjth ,, 

15 
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4. Entertainment oi the people ... ... ^jth of the income. 

5. Officers ... ... ... 2V ,, 

(i. Civil List ... ... ... ... 2 V ,, 

These six items make only or l of the income. The balance 
is to be 'deposited in the treasury for future contingencies, Half the 
revenues are thus recommended to be hoarded (I, 631-G30). 

It is to be observed that items 3 and 4 refer to the development of 
the people’s welfare in diverse ways. Together they constitute jgth of 
the income, i.c., are equivalent to the charges of local government. 
Speaking from another angle, the developmental functions are to absorb 
as much of the public revenues as the civil list and the bureaucracy 
combined. The enormous military expenses cannot escape anybody’s 
notice. The war-office is to consume one-fourth of the total receipts, 
which is actually half of the scheduled appropriations. In other words, 
expenses on the army alone are. equal to all the other five items of state 
expenditure put together. 

The proportions suggested here are, however, different from the 
figures given by ^ultra in another connection. There he gives details as to 
the military and civil establishment of the 100,000 7tar$<z state. We are 


told that it should have 100 men in 

reserve, 300 

infantry 

with guns, 

80 cavalry, 3 chariots, 2 canons, 10 can 

icls, 2 elepha 

its, 16 bu 

! s, 6 clerks 

and 3 councillors (IV, vii, 47-52). The 

expenses of a 

state thus 

constituted 

arc to he as follows :— 




Items. 


Expenses 

Expenses 



per montl 

, per year, 



in karsa. 

in harsa. 

1. Personal wants, enjoyments, charil 

es, etc. 

1,500 

18,000 

2. 6 clerks 


100 

1,200 

3. 3 councillors ... 


300 

3,600 

4. Wife and children 


300 

3,600 

5, Men of letters, etc. 


200 

2,400 

6. Horse and foot ' ... 


4,000 

4S.000 

7. Elephants, Camels, Bulls and Hire 

arms 

400 

4,800 

8. Savings 


1,500. 

18,000 



(IV 

, vii, 53-58) 

According to this schedule, a 

little under 

I Ih of th 

,e income is 

recommended for public hoarding a 

ud about I 

is the aj 

ipropriation 

for “ preparedness while the cultural and educational activities account 

for only Troth of the disbursements. 
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(i) Principles of Public Expenditure. 

From the two schedules, we can easily deduce Ssukra’s principles 
of public expenditure. . These have, moreover, been explicitly stated , 
by himself. The fundamental items of the state consumption are three¬ 
fold : (1) the army, (2) the rclslra, i.e., the land and the people, and 
(3) sacrifices (IV, ii, 3-0). It is declared, although with considerable 
hyperbole, that if kosa (treasure) be devoted to a fourth object, e.g., to 
self-enjoyment, wife and children, the result can only be hell in the life 
after death (7-8). The implication, of course, is that the civil list should be 
as small as possible. Here also, as in the schedules, we must observe that 
the promotion of the people’s cultural and other interests is definitely 
: provided for in the second and third items. 

■I The most important item, here as elsewhere, is the army. In 
‘the first schedule, the cost of preparation for war is 25 per cent, 
of the total revenues, and, in the second, it is recommended to he 
i 'as high as 50 per cent.; and naturally so. It is unnecessary to delve 
| into the figures of the Statesman’s Year Book for any year previous to 
It the Great War (1914-1918) or since, to examine as to how far fulcra’s 
proportions approximate to the military and naval budgets of the war lords 
'of contemporary Europe, America and Japan. For, this mediaeval Hindu 
financier is quite modern in concluding, like the American militarist, 
Stockton, in bis Peace Insurance, that military preparedness is not only 
a bulwark against foreign aggression, but also the best “insurance” 
against defeat. And a nation that is insured against defeat, is really 
insured against war. The burden of preparedness is therefore not a 
burden at all in the long run. Nay, it is conducive to national growth 
and prosperity. The army is “ the root ” of treasure, says £>ukrn. It is 
because of the army that.the and the rdstra prosper. It is also the 

army that leads to the annihilation of the enemy (IV, ii, 28-29). Ex¬ 
penditure on the army is, therefore, “productive" in every sense (IV, 
vii, 8-16). 

“Daily preparation for war ” being, again, a postulate of Svknanlli 
(I, C41, 652), we can realize the importance attached to state hoarding as 
one of ita maxims of public expenditure. We nave noticed that fsukra, 
in one instance, recommends 50 per cent, of the revenues to be deposited 
in the treasury 1 as regular surplus, and in another instance be recommends 
about ith or 16) per cent, for the same purpose. As a general principle, 
he throws out the suggestion, again, that, the reserve should always lie 
large enough to “maintain the army and the people for cvventv years 
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without fines, land revenues and duties” (TV, ii, 25-27). Students of 
Prussian finance are aware that this theory of viti “ philosophy, ” in 
regard to a war-chest was a dominant idea with Frederick the Great, 
and all his successors down to the last of the Holienzollerns. Nay, 
although condemned by English and French economists of to-day, Zuhra's 
principle of hoarding was universally practised in classical and medieval 
Europe until so late as Henry VIII of England and Henry IV of France, 
And, so far as pure theory is concerned, fulcra is in good company not 
only with the German finance-scientists of the present generation, but 
also with Bodin (1530-1590), who, in the chapter on finance in his Les six 
licresdela repuhlique (VI, ii), recommended a “reserve” of fowls cnix 
finances especially in the form of munitions, arms and other implements 
of war. A system of finance is not necessarily primitive or distinctively 
“oriental” simply because it provides for a reserve-fund “against the 
rainy day.” 

In regard to this hoarding, fulcra advises the statesmen to lay by 
not, only grains of approved qualities (IV, ii, 50-59), but also medicinal 
herbs/minerals, limber, fodder, arms, weapons, gunpowder, vessels and 
clotiling (00-03). It has been pointed out also in another connection 
that the tools and implements for the use of artists and craftsmen should 
he preserved by the state (IV, iv, 85-87). 

(e) The Revenues. 

In examining the sources of government income enumerated in 
Suhranili, it would not be proper to have before us the standard of 
scientific classification attempted by Tiau, Lerov-Beaulieu, Bastable, or 
Piebn. Nor are we to expect in it the logical analysis of public revenues 
by Adam Smith (1776), which, in its two-fold division as income from 
government property, whether in stocks, i.c„ capital or in land, and as 
income from the compulsory charges bn the people’s revenues, continues 
to serve as the theoretical basis of contemporary British finance, classified 
as it is into the economic or quasi-private, i.e., non-tax revenues and 
those derived from taxation, 

A fairer point d'nppin for comparison would be that furnished by 
the French political philosopher of the sixteenth century, Jean Bodin, 
The nerfs de la repuhlique are, according to him, derived from seven 
sources. These are (1) lauded domain, which is considered to he le plus 
]ionn&te and le plus stir, (2) conquests from enemies, (3) gifts from friends, 
(4) pensions, tributes from subject peoples, (5) public traffic, i.e., govern¬ 
ment'commerce, (6) customs duties, and (7) taxes, which, however, are 
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to be levied only under conditions of 'veeessite urgentc. It will be noticed 
that items 2, 3, and 4, although casual sources of income even to a 
modern state, do not figure at all in any scheme of civilized finance at 
the present day. Nor can public traffic be regarded as Laving been an 
important source since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
although, as “profits” of trade and “interest” on loan, it certainly 
figures in Adam Smith’s class I; and, as such, may still be counted among 
the “ economic ” or non-tax revenues of a modern government. In regard 
to I, and 7, modern financial theory, especially in England, France 
and the United States is the exact opposite of Bodin’s position ; tor the 
domain ” is virtually nil or, in any event at a discount, in the modern 
world, except in German theory and practice, the most important source 
of public revenue everywhere being taxation. Bodin’s sixth item 
is, however, valid still ; but he himself did not understand that customs 
duties are ultimately paid by the home consumers, /.<?., are “ indireci. ” 
taxes. We shall see that, although fSukra does not exhibit the logical 
keenness of the moderns in the matter of classification, bis system is 
more akin to that of the present theorists than to that of the French 
sociologist who wrote on the eve of (lie “ modern ” epoch. 

In connection with the amdtya’s (revenue minister’s) office, we 
noticed that nine sources of Government income are enumerated by 
Sukra (II, 207-214). Of these sources four, m-,, nature’s gifts, dipo- 
sits, unclaimed property, and goods realized from thieves, although 
they must figure in the balance-sheet of a budget, are by no means 
to he counted upon as substantial feeders of the public exchequer. 
Sukraniti furnishes, however, another list where we get not only 
“ subjects ” of finance, but also the rates at. which those subjects are 
charged. The.se revenue-yielding resources may he enumerated as 
ten. 

The first source of public revenues is hilled or duty, both customs 
and excise. It is to be collected at. the market places, .-(reels and 
mines. The rate is normally ^bnd, hut if may rise as high as T th el¬ 
even T * # th. it is to he realized only once, either from the buyer or from 
the seller. If the seller has to part, with the commodity at a loss, no duty 
is to be paid by him. In that event, the buyer lias to pay it ilY, ii, 212- 
219). A *idA-o is an anfmind-sinner, or tax on consumption, and might 
appropriately be called an “indirect” tax, were it not, for the prevailing 
trend in the economic thought of to-day which, on considerations of 
Uebencahung or shifting, proposes to ignore the old distinction between 
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"direct” and “indirect” taxation. ' Sukra’s rates, from 3J to6J per cci.it 
will be found to be quite moderate compared with those in Kautilya’s 
A Hhahasira or the Roman poiioria and the British duties ! 

The second item is land revenue. The rates are different for 
different kinds of soils. From lands irrigated by canals, wells or tanks, 
the government’s demand is from those irrigated by rains it is :Hh 
and from those by rivers it is i ; while from barren and rocky soils, it is 
to bo as low as Jth (227-230). Tho principle is obvious. The highest 
rate, viz., 50 per cent, is demanded of those lands where cultivation 
is certain, e.g., under river irrigation. Where rain or “ monsoons ” is the 
source of moisture, agriculture is precarious and uncertain. Hence (he 
very low rate of government demand, ris., 25 per cent. But, where the 
tanks and other artificial water supplies irrigate the soils, cultivation 
is difficult and expensive, although certain. The rate in this instance 
is therefore midway between the two, i.e., 33^ per cent. 

The land revenue administration in fulcra’s state is thoroughly 
centralized. He suggests two modes of realization... Either the revenues 
may be “farmed ” out to one rich man in the village, who is to advance 
the entire amount to the government ' or, to suit his -convenience, 
guarantee the payment in monthly or periodical instalments (24S-250). 
Or, revenue collectors may be appointed by the state who are to be 
officers of tbe government for the purpose of realizing the dues from the 
cultivators. They are to receive salary at the rate of Jth, jUtb, ’th 
or £th of the government’s revenues in the specified areas (251-252). 

The land revenue of the village is “ assessed ” or determined bv the 
government itself. (248). In the matter of assessment, however, the 
principle of equity is to be observed. The rates are tq be fixed after 
ascertaining the “amount of produce. These amounts may, generally 
speaking, be of three grades, great, middling, or small, corresponding, 
say, to the three kinds of soil discussed above (220-221). And, in order 
to protect the peasant from “ rack-rent,” a further economic maxim is 
laid down for the mmantra and amatya's consideration. I( consists in 
the generalization (224-226) that, no matter whether the actual yields 
of land be great, middling or small only, such cultivation is to be regarded 
as successful from which the net return is double the expenditure 
(including the government demand). $ukra seems to direct tho attention 
of the assessment officer and collector to the fact that, whatever be the 
amounts of produce and whatever the scheduled rates of government 
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revenue, the peasant must be assured of an earning which is at least 
twice the expenditure. The principle of an assured profit (230) is 
apparent also in the ruling in regard to new lands brought under tillage 
(242-244). It is only by observing such a standard of “ successful ” 
agriculture or “.minimum profit ” that the cultivator can be saved from 
destruction (222-223). 

While noticing these principles of revenue settlement and collection, 
we must not ignore the consideration, that howsoever solicitious 
fuikra may be in regard to the welfare of the agricultural classes, 
he is silent as to whether they are to have any part in the 
administration of their own interests. It is of “good government” 
that SultranUi is an apostle hero, not of self-government. We do 
not notice in it any reference to the so-called village-communities or 
other rival institutions as corporate organs of “public law.” Besides, 
the land tenure that- is suggested by Sulcra is thoroughly individualistic. 
Each cultivator is to have for himself the deed of rent or tax, bearing 
the government seal (247). Neither the Mir or “ communal ” system 
of land-ownership nor the soviet, sabhcl or pdnehayat, i.c., the folk—assem¬ 
bly of the peasants, is therefore to be detected in Sulcra’s rriti philosophy,— 
although as facts of Rcalpolilik in Indian economic and constitutional 
history, both these phenomena are abundantly in evidence. Possibly 
Sukraniti represents those stages iu Hindu political evolution during 
which, as in the aneien regime of France under the all-interfering control 
of intendants organized by Richelieu, the democratic units of local 
svaraja (self-rule) were reduced to impotence, if not to nullity, through 
the “ nationalizing ” or “consolidating” achievements of sarra-bhaumas 
(“ world-rulers”), whose gospel may have been not unlike Louis XlY's 
Vdtat a’est moi. 4nd this circumstance should furnish a hint as to the 
probable date and territory which account lor certain sections of (he 
treatise. [ But see section 0. (1) ]. 

fJukra, evidently, considers the land revenue to be a “ direct tax ” 
paid by the peasant propritors out of (heir private revenues. For, the 
cultivators of the fiukrn slate cannot by any means be described as 
ray ala, i.e., tenants holding estates on terms imposed bv a landlord. 
They are themselves the proprietors of (heir own holdings. In 0 ,) !Cr 
words, In SukranUi, curiously enough, we do not have indications id' 
atjcr public us, tlomainc, or crown-land, which should be regarded as 
State, “ public ” or national prop, lfy. Tins is all tin- more noicuorihy, 
since the tendency of fiscal thought and practice in (ho ancient mul 
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mediaeval world was to “nationalize ” this “chief agent of production. ” 
Not only Bod in appreciates the landed domain as the “ most just and 
certain ” source of public revenues, but Adam Smith also regards it as 
“a fund of more stable and permanent nature than government pro¬ 
perty in capital.” And not only in Greece, Italy and the early European 
states, but also in the Germanic Kingdoms of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, tire rulers were, strictly speaking, landowners 
and landlords. In .all these instances, the Government’s realizations 
were tantamount to crown-rent, an economic entity, and could not he 
described by the political category of a tax. Headers of treatises on 
Finanzwissenschaft, by Cohn and Kau, will be surprised to notice the 
silence of Sukra, monarchists as be is, in regard to the state ownership of 
land, a doctrine which has not lost its force even in contemporary political 
thinking, e.g., among the German philosophies of hereditary Kingship. 

The third source of government income in SukranUi is the 
“royalty” on mining. Here, again, the author does not explicitly 
mention that the mines are “public” property. The settlement . or 
valuation officer is first to inquire into the expenses of extraction and 
production, and then determine the net worth of the yield. The rates 
are 50 per cent on gold, 33J per cent on silver, 25 per cent on copper, 
per cent on zinc and iron, 50 per cent on gems, glass and lead 
(233-235). Like the revenue from land, the income from minerals 
also is a tax, i.e., a levy on the private revenues of the people exacted 
by the political authority of the state. 

The fourth item is grasses, timber, and forest produce generally. 

The rates may be 33| per cent, 20 per cent.. 14? per cent, 10 
per cent, or 5 per cent (237-238). The fifth item is animal husbandry 
or cattle-rearing. The rates are 12per cent of the “increase” of 
goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes and horses, and (1-j per cent of the milk 
of she-goats, she-buflal'oes, and ewes (239-240). 

The sixth subject is- the working man. Compulsory, labor for 
one day in the fortnight is the tax to be paid by artisans and craftsmen 
(241). The seventh subject is the money-lender or employer of 
loan-capital. The rate is the ghud, or 3| per cent, of the “ increase, ” 
i.e., interest (255). The eighth item is the tax on houses and dowelliugs 
(256). The ninth item is' the tax on the site for stalls used by shop¬ 
keepers (257). Lastly, there is the road-cess to be paid for the preserva¬ 
tion and repair of streets (258). . It is to be noticed that, although we 
have used per contages, Sukra mentions only proportions or fractious. 
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By these ten heads of income, the state is in a position to tap 
every resource of the people. No species of property is left untaxed. 
Land in every form, including forests and mines, houses and stalls for 
residence or for. business, labor, sales and purchases, as well as capi¬ 
tal;—no conceivable source of the citizen’s income is to get scot-free. 
To these we should probably have to add an eleventh item, vk., fines 
inflicted by the courts of justice. 

These, then, are the normal sources of income. It should be pointed 
out that Sukra, although an advocate of state intervention in industry 
and comemerce, does not probably think of any state-conducted enterprise 
in those fields. At any rate, excepting a slight hint (IV,-ii, 37), we do 
not read of government trade or government loans as sources of economic 
or quasi-private revenues. Nor even does Siikraniti know anything about 
state monopolies, c.g., in salt. Altogether, the conclusion is forced upon 
us that all the revenues that Sukra contemplates for his state are derived 
by taxation, and that there are no non-tax revenues in the fiscal theory 
of SukranUi (but see infra), although the division of income into saha jika 
and adhika (II, 659-6G4) would tend to negative this conclusion. 

In addition to the normal sources of income, we have some sort 
of an emergency collection in Sukra’s thought. For war purposes, or 
for other extraordinary contingencies, we are told, the usual rates may 
be enhanced all along the line. Even holy places and properties conse¬ 
crated to the gods, which are untouchable in peace times, may be conscript¬ 
ed under the war budget (17-18). “ Special grants ” also may be 

levied from the people (19-20), And the last safety-valve, it is suggested, 
is the loan from wealthy classes which, however, must be redeemed with 
interest (21-22). As Sukra has been able to conceive (he mobilization of 
credit and the institution of “ national debt ” for revenue purposes, one 
wonders as to why he should lay such store by the “ war-chest.” Possibly, 
in order to make assurance doubly sure, state-hoarding is regarded by 
philosophers who, like German and Japanese statesmen, are obsessed 
by the notion of self-defence against foreign aggression, as a second 
string to the bow of sound war-finance. 
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11 IN DU' iSOUJuLuliV. 


(/)) Principles of Taxation. 

]Jodi 11 ’s leriii leanerfs debt repullique, is an expressive and quite 
characteristic description of the national linances. But, for certain 
purposes, although restricted in import, the phrase, " sinews of war, is a 
more emphatic expression. Zuhra’s definition of ko$a (treasure) as the 
root of the army (IV, ii, 2») conveys an identical significance. He 
approaches the problem of finance as a militarist, i.e, from the point of 
view of the state as a fighting machine. 

We have examined the legitimate revenues derived by regular 
taxation, and have noticed that Sukra is prepared also by law to enhance 
t.he rates, float “ war-loans ” and devise new “ subjects ” to be taxed for 
extraordinary circumstances. It is now necessary to add that, in order 
to replenish an exhausted treasury, tnikra’s statesmen are not to shrink 
from employing questionable methods of public finance. The funds 
are to be collected by hook or by crook, as we read (IV, ii, 3-4). The 
ethics of practical financing is therefore ready to announce that the ruler 
who takes away the wealth of the undeserving is not a sinner (12). " 
Further, in the spirit of Aristotle legitimizing the perpetration of robbery 
in “ barbarian ” territories, we have SukranitPs dictum that “ one should 
take away by craft, or force or robbery the wealth of the ruler who is 
addicted to immoral ways of life and also from other kingdoms (13-14). 
But. of course, the financier is warned against forsaking the principles 
of jusLice, civilization and humanity while dealing with his own race 
(15-16). In this “double morality,’’ advocated as it is by Sukra as bv 
Aristotle, wc should perhaps detect the prototype of modern international 
duplicity which justifies the spoliation, exploitation and strangling of 
backward ” races by their “ natural ’’ masters, while at the same time 
it is anxious to promote the growth of democracy, fair play and equity 
among the “ superior ” races themselves. We may, then, take it that the 
“ robbing of others’ wealth ” is no menu virtue in statecraft, in gukra’s 
theory of public finance (V, 07-66). 

This, undoubtedly, is a “ non-tax ” revenue, and we must therefore 
have to modify our general proposition enunciated above that Suk remit i 
does not know of any non-tax revenues [vide section 3 (?>)]. We should 
also count a second non-tax revenue in the “ tributes ” which Sukra expects 
from conquered enemies. In his estimation, indeed, a state which does 
not have recourse to any other source, except the wealth of the tribute-pay- 
mg enemies, is certainly the most enviable (IV, ii, 35-36). This item may 
be compared to Bodin’s conquests from enemies and pensions from 
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subject peoples. Further, we shall not be justified in ignoring a third 
non-tax revenue contemplated by Sukra. It is quite conceivable to him 
that a state may adopl the practices of a Vairfya, e.g., ca ttle-raising, farming, 
banking, etc., for its revenues. This item, which is the regular “economic 
or quasi-private ” income of a government, and which is identical with 
Bodins “public traffic” is, however, appraised by Sukra as of a rather 
derogatory character (37). 

Although Slukra car. find a place'for expropriation of inferior races, 
tributes or indemnities from vanquished enemies, and commercial transac¬ 
tions, and even for exactions from holy places (38), in a scheme of national 
finances, he is inclined to regard them as not very dependable ways and 
means for state house-keeping. The fundamental sources of public income 
are, as we have seen, the compulsory charges which the praja pay to the 
mptatiga organism in its character as a sovereign corporation. His 
principles of taxation, therefore, deserve our scrutiny. 

In the first place, Sukra does not consider any class to be privileged. 
Nobody is exempt from taxation. The ruler “ should enjoy fruits every¬ 
where ” (259). We have seen that lie has provided for levying a contri¬ 
bution on every form of earning, whether from land, from labor or from 
capital. 

In the second place, the elementary principle that the levies are to be 
realized as soon as they are due, has not been ignored. The land revenues, 
wages, duties, interest, fines, etc., are to be collected “ without delay ” 
(245-246), i.e., as soon as “ they become ripe,” in the Kautilyan lan¬ 
guage. 

In the third place, likewise, is the principle of certainty too obvious 
to be overlooked. jSukra’s tax-collectors are to go by definite deeds and 
documents, with tabulated tariffs, in regard to each species of pro¬ 
perty. 

Fourthly, an important principle is enunciated which is of profound 
significance to the economic interests of the tax-payers. .<ukra would 
gee to it that the standard of living and efficiency ,of the rastra be 
not jeopardized by any reckless scheme of “ fleecing. He is an advo¬ 
cate of the maxim of a minimum profit. No matter whether it is an 
excise on sale or purchase (218-219), or a tax on cultivation by pea¬ 
sants (236), the settlement officer is to exempt a certain amount of earn¬ 
ings from the government’s demand. In regard to agriculture, this 
amount is determined by the rule that the “ profits of the peasant, must 
be double the expenditure ” (224-22tii. In regard to new lands cultivated 
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i of canals, tanks and wells, wi 
5 t not demand anything unti 
! the peasant (243-244). Tin 


same rate of exemption from a tax is recommended also in the case of in¬ 
dustries newly undertaken by the people (242). In these two instances, 
the principle of “protection” for “young industry” is evidently at 


The principle of an assured profit is graphically stated by £>ukra 
with special reference to land-tax, in the following terms. The revenue 
is to be “ realized in the fashion of the weaver of the garland, and not of the 
charcoal merchant ” (223). The coal merchant sets fire to the woods, in 
order to make charcoal, and thus destroys the property. But the weaver 
of garlands plucks from the trees only those flowers which are full-blown 
and preserves the rest as well as the plants for future use. Only when, 
the financier follows such a principle can the tax-payer be saved from 


It should be observed, finally, that fulcra’s maxim of the minimum 
earning is identical with that of the exempted rates of income in the 
modern theory of “graduated” taxation. Possibly, we should notice a hint 
of this idea of graduation in the statements in Sukvanili that “ subjects 
whose wealth is little should be maintained ” (39), but “.the rich men 
whose wealth is excessive are to be denied this consideration ” (41). 

(g) Gurreney and the Medium of Exchange. 

Does fjukra know of any “ standard of value ? ” Or, is he familiar 
with a “ common denominator, ” by which all values are estimated ? In 
other words, does his polity provide for the mechanism of “ money 
economy ? 

Were we to go by one or two considerations, we might almost have 
been tempted to conclude that the conception of money is absent in Sukra- 
niti. For, when Sutra speaks of the revenues, his rates aie quoted in 
proportions or fractions of the yield (IV, ii, 212-254). We are to pre¬ 
sume that contributions are levied in kind and not in money, although, 
of course, the excise, -the house-tax, the site-tax and the road-cess are sure 
to be raised in money. One of the suggested schedules of public expendi¬ 
ture is, likewise, given in proportions which may be converted into per¬ 
centages (I, 631-6o5). The tariff of wages is not, as a rule, described in 
figures. Where the. subject is discussed in terms of necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries of life (II, 791-835), the question of prices has automatically 
been avoided, and, instead of a money wage, we are presented with the 
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ideas of “ real wage.” And where figures are given at all, as in the ins¬ 
tance of jewellers (IV, v, 653-C59), or ol musical troupes (IV, v, 606-609), 
we have once more the proportions. The same remarks apply to profits 
of business and interest on loan-capital (IV, v, 628-632). In all these va¬ 
luations, however, there is nothing in fulcra’s thought to argue against 
the use of money. 

Let us next consider the prices. The price of diamond is given in 
terms of the gold coin (IV, II, 134-136). The prices of pearls are given in 
terms of diamond (IV, ii, 134-136). Thus, while the idea of currency is 
quite manifest in the former instance, in the latter one might be led to 
suspect “ barter.” Again, emerald is priced in ' terms of ruby (IV, ii, 
157), but topaz, corals, and sapphire, in terms of gold (IV, ii, 159, 161). 
Further, we have pearls evaluated on the gold standard also (IV, ii, 166- 
170). But the metals themselves are evaluated in terms of one another (IV, 
ii, 181-184). Evidently, although a common denominator is recognized, 
comparative valuation of the mineral terms of themselves indicates pari 
passa the exchange of goods for goods. 

This double system is evident also very clearly in the quotation of 
prices of animals. The price of the cow is given in terms of the silver 
money (IV, ii, 188). But the prices of the ske-goat, the buffalo, and the 
camel are given in terms of the cow, or of one another (189, 193, IDS). 
The prices of other animals, however, are given in silver coin. The price 
of the horse of superior qualities is given in terms of the gold coin (199- 
200 ). 

In regard to other appraisals in Suhraniti, we are on thoroughly re¬ 
liable ground. The financial gradation of states is calculated on the 
kar$a (silver curreucy) basis (I, 368-374). It is on the same basis that 
the grama or rural jurisdiction is defined (11, 3S5-3SG). The penal code, 
in describing stolen properties, also employs the language of money (IV, 
v. 487). And, lastly, the detailed list of disbursements (hat. is suggested 
for the unit state, is made out in terms of money (IV, vn, 47-5S). 

On the whole, we cannot conclude that ffukra’s ideas of exchange arc 
predominantly governed by the institution of a common and universally 
used medium. The medium is known and is in circulation, hut it is ap¬ 
parently scarce, finder tbeso conditions, money-values, prices of 
commodities, are bound to bo low. But a scandalous depreciation is pre¬ 
sented by the institution of barter, which keeps their genuine worth high 
in terms of themselves. The barter, however, although a common prac¬ 
tice, is modified by the recognition of a definite metallic standard of 
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value. That is, although each commodity is a standard of appraisal for 
the others, as in an exclusively barter-economy, the introduction of the 
gold and silver currency is not without its effect on prices. 

With all these provisos we may then assert that the “legal tender” 
in Sulira's state is both gold and silver. For, or whenever he mentions 
exchange-value in terms of the currency, he uses figures in gold or silver 
indifferently—a fact of bimetallism. The gold coin is known as suvarw, 
which is sixteen times the value of the silver coin, called fctr-?ika (IV, ir, 
138-139). It would appear that, in fnikra’s currency, the face-value of the 
coins is identical with their weight-value. For, the comparative value 
of gold and silver as bullion or ingot, is identical (I V, ii, 181). It is im¬ 
plied that the (statesmen are not to place any restrictions on the market 
value of the precious metals affecting the exchange-rates in the currency. 
It is not, however, easy to conceive how the equation of identity between 
the “nominal” value and “intrinsic” value of coins can be maintained 
for any length of time, while the metals are exposed to the law of demand 
and supply in the open market. 

It remains to add that the word for “ money ” in SitJirawUi is rlrabi/a 
(IT, 71.2-713', which is distinguished from elhmui or wealtli (719). 
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CHATTER Til. 

The Philosophical Affiliations of Sukra’s Materialism. 

SECTION I. 

SUKRA’S ECONOMICS IN HINDU SCIENCE. 


(a) The Logic <>/ Loha-hiin (Utilitarianism.) 


Political philosophy is, as the very title implies, a branch of philosophy. 
It nutv not, imlceil, have to discuss the theory of perception or the nature of 
reality with which the philosophies tceliuicully so culled lmv«> to deal Rut 
both in category as well as iu substance the intercourse between political 
philosophy and these other philosophies is intimate. 

TTow do the Sukra authors stand in relation to the philosophical systems 
of their days? A question like this may not be inappropriate to ask after 
having examined the economic categories and doctrines of Httkraniti. The 
problem is teascertain the real value of the materialism such »s was prupa- 

iri other Held?. + 


Wo are aware that the world iu which the authors wore discussing l 
spcc'al problems, namely, those bearing off the Snpfnmya, was a rii 
diversified one in point of the number of vldijAs. Tln-ir name is legion, * 

told, there are thirty-two primary branches of learning (IV, iii, Dl-128). 


So far as the so-called philosophies (dorsowos) arc concerned, the Sukra 
authors know them to be perhaps more than six. ]1 in clear, at any rale, 



Tin's is a curious item and, incidentally, may possess some value in the 
question of chronology. The relevant passages in ilw'SuLiatiili camiof, cer¬ 
tainly, be as old as the times wdien the philosophies wvre not yet known t.» 
be six. These must luive to he accorded a dale posterior, say, to iinribhail- 
ra’s .Seddnr.NOnii-samuffhchr/yfl-s/itra. 

But how far posterior V The fact that the authors do not call the 
philosophies six in number iu tin*, same breath as they do-orihe the vidoAa as 
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interests of mankind.” These must certainly yield the palm to nltisdstra 
which does not deal with ekadesa (one aspect or domain) of human affairs 
(kriyd), but is, on the contrary servopajivaka, i. e., helpful to all, aye, an 
instrument in, or, so to say, a pivot of, the social order. Verily, Kautilya 
(Book I. ch. II) had caught the right Sukra tradition, as we have seen before, 
when he stated that there is but one vidyu on earth, namely, political science, 
in the estimation of Sukra and his scholars. ’ 

Such being the value of their science in their own eyes, the materialism 
that the Sukra authors preach is self-conscious and aggressive. The doses 
are quite strong and are not dilutednvith solutions of non -niti thought. 

They have not cared to indicate by bibliographical references the kind 
of philosophical symposium they used to enjoy. But the manner in which 
they have analysed the economic foundations of the saptdmya does ndt fail 
to betray the company they kept. From top to bottom they are interested in 
the investigation of the utilities and the ways and means of human welfare. 

Their sole gospel is furnished by social service, loka-hita (I, 4-5), or utilita¬ 
rianism. 

(b) The Healism of the Sachchukas 

To use another modern term, it is not in the “ idealistic ” strands of 
thought that the Sukra authors are interested. The philosophies of Berkeley 
and Hume which seek to eliminate the external world and posit the exclusive 
existence of the mind, converting the universe into nothing but a system of 
mental states, would have left no impress upon the brains of the writers of 
Sukrun'iti. Aud, of course, they would have had nothing to do with the 
Hegelian “absolute” soul as the.only real eutity, should it have been adum¬ 
brated in their gosthi (club) or parisat (academy) b.v certain professors of 
“ the other sciences.” 

On the contrary, should it have been necessary for them to declare their 
philosophical or metaphysical article of faith they would have sought their 
natural allies among one or oilier systems of “realism.” The distinction 
between idealism and realism is an eternal item in human thought. The 
philosophical milieu of the Sukra authors was fully aware of it. And it was 
up to them to choose which system to follow-. 

It is not necessary to read literally the ideas of “modern ” idealism 
(Hegelian and Anglo-Hegelian) or “neo-idealism” (Orocean) and the realism 
and pragmatism of American professors or the neo-realism of Bertrand 
Russel’s Analysis of Mintl in the metaphysical controversies of ancient and 

’ Supra, p. 10. 
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mediaeval India. But tlial t.lio world was a pluralistic one and that tlic 
scholars as well as laymen had to decide for themselves, consciously or 
unconsciously, between one or other ism, is evident on all hands. 

In what academies or Kutiihnhisdlns (halls for curio-seekrrs, knowledge- 
hunters or truth-investigators) the Sukra economists sought affiliations in 
order to equip themselves with an adequate Weltanschauung (world¬ 
view ) it is not difficult to discover. One interesting story, comingas it does, 
from Buddhist, tradition, may serve as a specimen for the point in question. 

Sfikya the. Buddha is said to have been abroad lecturing on the imper¬ 
manence and unsubstantially of body, sensation, perception and so forth. 
This sort of idealistic annihilation of the world of external objects was not 
t o go unchallenged from the side of those who believed that body, sensation, 
etc., were not items to be trifled with. Sakya, therefore, had to encounter 
opposition of various shades from the “stormers and stresses" of his 
.times- 

The Chulasachchalca Suttn of Majjhima Nikdya narrates how one of the 
great high-brows of the day, Sachchaka Nighanta-putta, invited Sfikya to an 
open debate. 3 Sachchaka’s thesis was quite a chip of naturalism. He pro¬ 
pounded the supreme value of the Mother Earth in the world of nature 
as well as in the world of mau. 

“ Whatsoever seeds and plants grow and expand and come to maturity,” 
thus argued Sachchaka, “ do so all in dependence upon the earth, and, firm- 
based upon the earth, and thus come to maturity." It is this solid earth of 
mud and stones that furnishes equally the basis of all human endeavours. 
Sachchaka went on in his argument vehemently emphasising the point that 
“ whatever deeds that require strength are all done in dependence upon the 
earth, and firm-based upon the earth ”, and that these deeds cannot be done 
in any other way. 

The analogy of the earth was. then exploited by Sachchaka in order to 
substantiate his thesis of the dignity of body, "the dignity of sensation, etc. 
What tlie earth is to plants and human beings, said he, that the body is to 
tlie individual. “ By body is this individual man, and firm-based upon body 
does he bring fortli deeds good or evil.” Tlie argument is carried forward in 
regard to sensatiou, perception, etc. 




Set 
of Bn 


Bhikkhn Silachara’s First Fifhj Discourses, \ ol. II, pp. 81-8b in 
.itsha Dutt’s Rarly History of the Spread of Buddhism (Loudon, 1025), 
- Dutt’s interpretations are often not critical enough (pp. 20-21, 
But lie lias put together much valuable information, 
also Mahiiti-sutta, and Bri-jnla-suttn, etc, in K-hys-Davids’ Dialogues 
l dll a for .some of the other vitaydris (discussions) hearing oil realism. 
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Saohchata is evidently an uncompromising champion of the doctrine of the 
physical basis of life. And, yet, one will have to admit that this exaltation 
of the body, sensation, etc., this glorification, in one word, of materialism, 
does not rise to the pitch such as is embodied in the dogma of “economic 
determinism ” or “ materialistic interpretation of history,'’ strictly so called, 
with which Marxianism is identified. For, Sachchaka’s world-view, material¬ 
istic as it is, does not assert that life, mind, culture, or law, religion, 
philosophy, science and'fine arts are but the reflexes of the physical founda¬ 
tions. 4 The causai relation is -wanting in Sachchaka’s philsopby, but 
it is this causal concatenation that furnishes the kevnote'to “ modern” 
materialism. 

The controversy between Sakya and Saehchaka is but typical of the 
philosophical conflicts {vita tides) in old Hindu thought. And Sukra’s mate- 
realism, as manifest in the analysis of the territory and finauce, two of the 
seven limbs of the state, is ideologically in tune with the ideas of Saehchaka. 
To the authors of the Sulcraniti, the external world is not to be explained 
away as but a unit of mental states. The physical objects are, in llieir- 
estimation, solid pragmatic realities, 

The story of Sakya vs. Saehchaka has incidentally brought out another 
feature of intellectual polarity which will help to throw fresh light on the 
materialism of the Sukra philosophers. The dialectic of the one is the exact 
opposite of that of the other. And we are reminded at once of one of Marx’s 
statements in the Kritik der pol/tisehen Oelconomie. “With Hegel, ” says 
he, “ the mind or the absolute (the world-reason) is the creator of the real. 
With me is the process quite otherwise. I consider the ideal to be nothing 
else but the material established in the human brain.” 

The logic of modern materialism is thus a direct, antithesis to Hegelian¬ 
ism, the., idealism par excellence. It is only reasonable to find that in its 
philosophical affiliations the materialism of Stiftanili was oriented to a 
mentality or mentalities the furthest removed from the Sakyan. 

4 Othmar Spann’s Der Wahre Himik (Vienna, 1921), pp. 131-133. The 
author is a vehement opponent of Mtir.vismits aud laments that the leading 
Herman economists of the nineteenth century aud since have failed to wage 
war against the doctrines of Marx and have, on l lie contrary, virtually 
accepted the Marxist position in economics and social philosophy (pp. 130- 
137). Spann’s sociological contributions, brilliant, as they arc, lie, however, 
outside of this anti-Marxian polemic. Notice how In: explains society from 
the standpoint of “ kinetic ” universalism (pp. 33-I2>. lie has, besides, a 
very acceptable scheme of SUicii'lestuut (gild-slute or ..♦vm-staic), pp. 
227-237. 
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(o) The Rankhya Basts of Secular Studies. 

Sachchaka, as contemporary of Sfiltya, the Buddha, is certainly too “ oh! ” 
for the Sukraniti in tlie form in which we have it to-day. But the anti- 
Hegelian spirit, to employ a modern term with a retrospective effect, such 
as Sachchaka’s story reveals, has always been a-living force in the Indian 
philosophical world. And the Sukra authors, no matter to how many 
successive ages the cycle may belong, have always had the opportunities 
to fraternize with the Saebchakas of their days and exploit their Dndiugs 
in the interest of their own investigations. 


Take, for instance, the six philosophies of the “ older tradition.”. These 
in their developed form are certainly younger than the thoughts recorded 
in the Dialogues of the Buddha. Now, if the very environment in which 
Sakya the Buddha preached could not fail to furnish a philosophical stimulus 
to the economic realism of the Sukra authors, they would have found an 
equally congenial atmosphere in the vitandd or discussions of the darsana- 

At first sight it might appear, indeed, that these “ six systems ” on account 
of their pre-occupation with “ salvation ” would repel the Sukra economist. 
But this can, at least, be only a superficial view. For, at least, three of them, 
namely, the Sdnkhya, the Vaisasika, and the Nydya deal more with tho 
facts and phenomena of physics or natural philosophy rather than with the 
mental and moral philosophy proper. Thus, they happen to furnish just the 
scientific foundations of materialism sucli as an economic system demands 
for its theoretical ground work 5 


No system of thought could be more serviceable to an economist than 
the Sankhya , for instance, which constitutes the very antithesis ol Yedantic 
mysticism. By establishing a rigid dualism it effectively segregates the 
spiritual from the material. And its “material’’alone is powerful enough to 
be the cause of everything that happens in the non-spiritual world. 


The matter of Saiikhya is not only real. It is eternal and indestructible 
at the same'tiine. And the material world, self-evolving, as it is,.does not 
need the postulate of a God or a divine machinery. 0 

The very possibilities of a.secular science, material or moral, are then to 


5 The physico-chemical and mechanical theories 
schools ” have been analyzed at length in Brajendrs 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (Loudon, 1915). 

0 Garbe’s Sankhya Philosophic , cine Davstelhinci 
aUsums (Leipzig, lb94), pp. 130, 137, 207, 232, 237-238 
Carvaka Xastika e Lokaya tilui (l’isa, 190/) pp. li-U- 


s of the “ philosophical 
a Nath Seal’s Positive 

piles indisclien Rntion- 
3. Of. A. M. Pizzagalli’e 
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be sought in the Sdnkhya philosophy, harnessed, as it is, with its purely 
naturalistic rationalism. Nor is this realistic agnosticism the exclusive 
characteristic of the Sankhyans. However much the professors of the Vaise- 
sitca-Nyaya systems might differ from the Sanldiyans in the theories con¬ 
cerning the constitution of matter, tiie method of approach to the problems 
of the universe was identical. Even buddhi (intelligence?) is grouped by 
the Nydya philosophers in the same category as earth, water, air and other 
material substances. 

As long as the Sdulchya, tile Nydya aucl the Vaisesika, were there, the 
Hindu students of mental, moral and social phenomena never had to feel that 
their feet were off the ground. The idealism of Vedanta , such as in its 
extreme form might interfere with an objective investigation of the 
pluralities of the universe on the alleged ground that the many do not exist 
or that the only reality is the Brahma, mind, soul or whatever else it may 
mean, could be always challenged or rectified with the weapons forged in 
the other schools. 

(d) Orientations to Ndstika-matam. 

The Sukra materialists, then, were not alone in the field. They had but 
to draw upon the experience of other intellectuals who were oriented to the 
world in their own way. Their colleagues in different branches of materi 
alism were many, and N'itisnstra could flow on smoothly along the well- 
established currents of thought. 

It, seems that during the more recent phases of its development, the 
Suhroniti c.vcle was being enriched with the findings of a new school of 
philosophical materialists. This school lias been described by the Sukra 
authors as Ndstika-matam or system of the Heist ilea (IV, iii, 10S-109). In 
their estimation the N dstilras are important enough to be described as repre¬ 
senting,one of the thirty-two brandies of learning. 

Now, whom do the Sukra authors call Ndstilm t Three characteristics 
are described by them as marking this system. First., we are told, that 
“reason” is the chief feature in the Ndst-ika theory. In the second 
place, the Ndstikas are said to explain the origin of all tilings by reference 
to “ nature.” And thirdly, they do not believe in the existence of the Vedas, 
They arc thus sceptics, but, not necessarily at heists. 

Whatever be the characteristics of Kdstika philosophy, it is evident, that 
the Sukra authors consider it to be rjui te a “ respect,aide ” system of thought. 
They enumerate it in the same dispassionate, colourless, scientific manner ns 
they enumerate the Vednx, I'j aveiia.% Darianas, etc. And Imre, er, passant. 
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The word Nustika lias been traced by Pizzagalli in his brochure Cnr- 
vnhri hastika a Lokayaiika as far back as the Maita-rtiyavia-Upa»isutl (3,5), 
one of the latest Upanijads. It occurs several times in the Mahubharuta 
1XII, 181, 1-0 ; XII, 322-16, XU, 121-38). Manu also knows the term 
(IT, 10-11; III, 150 ; IV, 163 ; XI, 66-67). 

Putin none of these instances does the word dcscrilie the representative 
of a “system” of thought. It conveys simply the derogatory sense of a 
general character. By using Nristika, the writers want us to understand a 
negator, one not abiding by the Vedas and Smritis, etc., or, perhaps, very 
often, an “ ill-mannered ” “uncultivated” boor, even a vicious sinner and so 
forth. Down to Manu nobody could think of mentioning a matnm (body of 
knowledge, doctrines, or system of thought) as beiug the handiwork of a 
school of Nastika, not to speak of listing it in a schedule of the sciences along 
with the conventional juntos of historic tradition. 1 

The Sukra authors, however, are bold enough to do so. Shall we say that 
this boldness is but an expression of their “liberalism ”? Is it that they are 
tolerant or catholic enough, being students of materialism, to invite the 
“ reason-worshipping ” philosophers into the fold of the established con¬ 
vention ? Or shall we say that this boldness points to the lateness or 
11 modernism ” of the passage in which the expression occurs? Perhaps we 
may take it in both ways. The Sukra authors or, at any rate, those of their 
cycle, responsible for the incorporation of the list of the thirty-two vidyas, 
are at once liberal and modern. 

We know as a positive fact that it is in Madhava’s “ compendium of all 
the philosophies.” known as the SarvadaHana-sanvyrnha (1331), that the 
vnstikn philosophy is, for the firs_t time, presented as a nmIn, a system of 
thought. It is described as Brihaspatimata, also as lokayatika. The Char- 
vakas, who are generally known to be professors of Ndstika doctrines, have 
derived their inspiration, according to the tradition recorded by Madhava, 
from Brihaspati, the piimhita (priest) of Vedic gods. And this Brihaspati, 
we are assured further, is none other than the traditional father of iiitH/lst-ra 
and artha&iistra. 

Madhava, as the follower of Sankarilcharya, is, of course, a Vedantist, i. e. 
the furthest removed from the disciples of Brihaspati. But he is objective 
enough to give the Devil his due, aud include the system of the Charvakas in 
his examination of the h sixteen systems ” prevailing in his time. Indeed, he 
accords this system the very place of honour in his book,—although, no doubt, 
as Pizzagalli points out, for dialectical reasons. Madhava’s mission is to 

7 Pizzagalli, pp. 24, 28, 32. According to this Italian scholar artha aud 
uhi literature embodies the most, genuine expression of Hindu materialism. 
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establish the supremacy of Vedanta. And, in order to do this, be has to pro¬ 
ceed in a climbing series, -demolishing the systems one by one at each step. 
Naturally, the least Vedantio or rather the most anti-Vcdantic system con- 
ceivable is the Brihaspat.ian philosophy, the Niistika-mntem. So Madhava’s 
book has to commence with his very antithesis, namely, Brihaspati. 

The Sukra authors, however, have no special axe to grind, so fur ns this 
mntmn is concerned. They can afford to be genuinely objective and mention 
it as a fact of the philosophical universe. It is then very probable, chronol¬ 
ogically speaking, that Snrvn-flarxnva-snmgraha is responsible for the place 
of Nnntika theory in the Sukran list or tlmt both belong to the same intellec¬ 
tual complex. 

Sukra’s description of the Nastilcas agrees in “general features” with 
that given by M&dliava. The OliSrvakas, says this Vedantist author, nre 
used to denying piirnlaulnlcnm nrtham (other-worldly interests). Accord¬ 
ing to them, everything exists through its own svnbhava (nature). Their 
logic reoognises uo anumAnn (inference), hut .is based solely on pratyahsa 
observation or perception). They believe that the soul is identical with the 
(body. The pursuit of pleasure is the sole teaching of their ethics. And so 

The definition of NAstilca-mnt.am in Snkranhi is not, as a matter of course,. 
as elaborate as in fSarvn-tlarianrt-s-im'ji'aha. But it is precise enough to lead 
one to believe that this compendium of the sixteen systems was not un¬ 
known to the Sukra authors. To this extent, perhaps, an aspect of the 
chronological question may bo taken to be solved. 

But, for tlie present, we are interested in the philosophical orientations of 
the Sukra economists. The account rendered of the Oharvakas by MAdliava 
possesses, as one can notice, certain characteristics which would appeal very 
powerfully to the mentality of the Sukra philosophers. Whether the Sukra 
authors he prepared to deny the existence of the Vedas or not, there is uo 
doubt that the “ rationalism ” and svttbhi'iva theory (naturalism) of the 
Oharvakas would fit in quite, well with their general trend of thought.. The 
logical and psychological affiliations of Sukraniti with Nastiica-iiiat'ini may 
bo considered to have been iutimate. 

Then I there Is .an historical affinity as well. MAdhava says, as we have 
seen above, that the founder of NiLfi/rii-imilnm is identical with the founder 

he Brihaspati, who, as priest of the gods, is bound to he the sworn enemy of 

* Cowell's Snrva-dnr.innn-samni-aha (London, JS'.M); Muir’s article on 
Indian materialists in the Journal < f Hie itoyal Asiatic Saeiel ij (1862.), Hop¬ 
kins's Great Epic of InJi : (.Ww York) ; l’izsngalii, pp. 52-53, 50. 
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Sulu-a, the preceptor of the nmras (demons). It is'notquiteclears therefor^ 
how tlie name of Brihaspati would have .sounded in the ears of the professors 
of the Snkra cycle. But, perhaps, by the fourteenth century the old feuds 
between the Vedic gods and demons, Brihaspati and Sulcra, had retired into 
the limbo of oblivion. And the Sulcra investigators of artha and n'iti would 
have found no difficulty in accosting as comrades and bolding tvte-a-t.<;tes 
with their colleagues of the Brihaspati cycle in one and the same e o.ylhi or 

It is not necessary to identify the Sulcra professors or economics, politics 
and allied sciences with the Sachcluileas of the Buddiiist tradition, or wit.ii 
the Nydi/a-Vaisesika-Stinlcht/ans, or, finally, with the Ndstika-Chdrvdka-Lokd. 
patikas. Only one point has been sought to be established. It is that the 
anti-VedaDtio, anti-Hegelian, anti-iclea.listic trends oi thought, were varied 
enough all through the ages to furnish the positive foundations on which a 
materialistic scheme of lolca-hiba (utilitarianism) cau be built up. 


SECTION 2. 

THE PROBLEM OF “ MODERNISM” IN SUKRANITi. 

(a) The Notions of Italian Indologists. 

There is another manner in which the materialistic worth of Sutra’s 
economic philosophy may be gauged. It is by trying to appraise it in the 
light of modern economic categories and theories. 


We have already examined in 6liapter.il, section IV what the Sulcranit-i 
lias to say about the arts and crafts in a state. Such ideas can be gleaned 
from the Mahabharata also, as well as from the other niti works including 
the Arthasnstra. 

Kamandaka, for instance, says: “ Agriculture, pasture and commerce 
constitute the foundations of social life ” (XIV, 27). The king is advised by 
him to promote eight kinds of enterprise. These are (1) agriculture, (2) com- • 
merce, (3) construction of fortresses, (4) construction of bridges, (a) elephant 
hunting, (8) extraction of minerals from mines and marbles and stones from 
quarries, (7) timber iudustry and (8) colonisation of depopulated territories. 
These economic functions are to be undertaken by the state, one is to under¬ 
stand, in order that the people may be provided with all sorts of occupations. 
For, it is said expressly in a preamble, “ in older to live in this w oild it is 
necessary to work in all those professions which apportano la sussistenza, as 
the Italian translation 0 re ads, i. e.,' bring in subsistence. ” (V), 7S -79 L _And, 


9 r Pi-imi Principi della Politico saeondo Kami 
of Politics according to K), Italian translation of 
Fonniehi, Rome 1925. 


: (First Principles 
mlaki-niti by Carlo 
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of courge, the state is not to hinder commerce in any way, for it is a great 
source of gain by means of which even a poor ruler can carve his path to 
progress (80). 

The importance of varta (economics) as a science was equally well 
grasped by the theorists. In Kamandaka’s estimation '(IV, 27) Varta vai 
lohnsamsrayu, i. e., economics affords shelter or sustenance to mankind. 10 
^ The Mahdbhdrata’s idea is identical. We read in the Vana-parva (I, 50): 
Varldya dharyate snrvain (everything, the entire world, is upheld by Varta). 

These “ general ” statements have acquired an adamantine precision in 
thejangnage of fCautilya. For, says lie, tayu swapaksam para-pah sani cha 
vasiknrnti kosadanddhhydm (Book I, ch. IV'. That is, economics is instru¬ 
mental in the establishment of public finance (kosa) and the army (dauda), 
thereby leading to the subjugation of one’s own state (swa-palrsam) and the 
enemy-state (para-paksam). The science of Varta plays therefore a great 
role in domestic and foreign policies. 11 

10 This Kamandaki passage is borrowed of Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity 
(Calcutta, 1924), Pt. II, p. 171. It is not to be found at IV. 27 in Formichi. 
Jayaswal quotes from the Trivabdrum Edition (1912) while F’s translation is 
based on the Bibliotheca Indica text. Ollier aspects of financial and econ¬ 
omic theories have been discussed in my Political Institutions and Theories 
of the Hindus (Leipzig 1.922) pp. 1S3-18G. 

11 The passages from the Mahd and the Arfclia are to be found in Jayas- 
wal, Joe. eft, in another context. My renderings differ verbally from his,— 
although there is no substantial distinction to be noted. 

It is strange, however, to notice that wherever in the ancient Ind'an 
texts Jayaswal finds certain “ lessons taught to the ruler”, he assumes that 
these were actually followed. In his estimation there is no distinction bet¬ 
ween what should be and what is or was. The entire book is full of such 
confusion at almost every point. And this confusion is due to the author’s 
evading the discussion as to how far the lectures of the sasiras iartha and 
,! ‘iti). liavyas ( Malidbhdrnta and Vdmdyana), Pitrduas and other literary 
documents possess a positive, historical, and institutional value. 

Shamasastry in his Evolution of Indian Polity (Calcutta, 1920), commits a 
like fallacy when he takes phiases like dhamma-chahka (kingdom of righteous¬ 
ness) as denoting an established fact of polity during certain periods of 
Indian history. A critical estimate of Shamasastry’s work appears in my 
Hindu Politics in Italian (infra). 

This is not the place to discuss Jayaswal’s book, bulky and learned as it. 
is. But one serious mistake in bis chapter on “economics in government,” 
should be pointed out. He is strong on the point that “ Hindu politicians 
disliked direct taxation” (p. 173). But he devoles nine or ten pages to 
prove,—and it must be said that lie proves it effectively,—that land in 
Hindu India was as a rule private properly, i. c.. not, hhasniahal or “ public ” 
domain. Now, if land be the properly of the citizens, the government’s 
revenue from land b< comes automatically a “ tax,” i. e., not. a mere “rent.” 
And a property-tax is nothing but the most characteristic form of “ direct ” 
tax. The result then is the exact, opposite of Jayaswal’s thesis. We are to 
understand that the “ keynote ” of Hindu public, finance was really struck In¬ 
direct taxation. 

Sukra’s ideas on land revenue mar he seen Supra, pp. 119, 120. Notice 
also the actual facts of finance. (Tamil and Maurya) described in Pol. Inst, 
and Theor., pp. 113, 115, 123-121. . 
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In regard to tliese, or rather to the Kdmavdaki passages Formiclii has 
something interesting to say in his Sains Poptili (Welfare of the People). ” 
He quotes Maehiavelii’s Prince (ch. XXI) to indicate'how the Italian thinker 
advised the prince to promote agriculture, commerce and industry. 
Hobbes’s Leviathan (II, 30) is likewise cited by him. It is clear that the 
English philosopher of the seventeenth century repeats in almost identical 
words the ideas of Kainandaka and Machiaveili. 

And Formiclii’s conclusion is as follows “ Such correspondence has in 
.it nothing exceptional or surprising. For, no state, no matter in whatepoch 
or in what part of the world, could subsist without the labour of its citizens,, 
without what may be called the springs of national wealth. ” 15 

In other words, the economic teachings of ICamandaka, Machiaveili, and 
Hobbes do not rise above the minimum, the very elemental pre-conditions 
in a philosophical conception of the state. This would be quite a sound 
judgment on the value of the materialistic philosophy' as adumbrated by the 
ancients and the mediavals down to, say, 1700 (Hobbes died in 1079). It 
need be noted that Machiaveili and Hobbes are not modern enough in time 

But Formiclii goes too far when he finds nothing but the same ideas in 
the “ moderns.” According to him the philosophical world to-day has not 
gone beyond tbe level reached by the three great masters mentioned above. 
This, indeed, is the fundamental message of his Salus Populi. 

In OP Indiani e la lorn scieiisn politico again, Formiclii has summarized 
the ideas of TCamandaka on the “King’s Duties ’” 4 He points out on 
one occasion liow Kamandaka teaches that it is only in a well-governed 
state that the arts and sciences can flourish (II, 8, 9)i This statement is 
followed by tbe comment that “ au economist of our own days could not 
speak otherwise.” We are asked to believe that Kamandaka’s econom¬ 
ics is quite up-to-date. _ _ 

1:1 (Turin, 1908) p 134. This is a book of comparative study in the poli¬ 
tical ideas of Kamanclaha, Machiaveili and Hobbes. 

15 Salus Populi PP- 140-143; also pp. 10-12 

14 (Bologna, 18J9;. Part I, p. 60. The title of the bool; reads in English 
as follows: “ The Indians and their Political Science,' Parti. The King s 
Duties.” 
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| In the same strain, writes Bottazzi 15 his comparative study of Kautilya 
and Thucyides as precursors of Machiavelli. The establishment of identity 
between the Bast and the West is with him as with Formichi the principal 
| aspect of the fundamental thesis. But incidentally, and almost as a postulate 
j Bottazzi would, like Formichi, have us believe that the “ theories and in¬ 
ventions of modern times were enunciated and practised in Iudia centuries 
and centuries before the Ohristiau era.” 

His message has beeu thus worded:—“These movements and facts repeat 
! themselves with relative constancy in time and space. For, the passions, 
the immanent interests in human nature vary in intensity, but their subs¬ 
tance remains the same.” 

i lb) Vico’s VniversaUsm Examined. 

It seems that the Italian indologists live aud mo ve under the influence 

I ' ii of their great sociologist-philosopher Vico. 10 His Saiensa Nuova (1731) is 
{ never indeed mentioned by them. But oua knows how the doctrine of 
| “ history repeating itself ” (ricorso delie cose nmane) was life-blood to 
| him. He was never tired of talking of the principio eterno de governi 
, j (eternal principle of government 1 , “ constant unifornity ” in the laws of 
ji| nations, una certa mente comune di.tntte i popoli (a certain common men- 
| tality of all the peoples), and the ideal history of eternal laws (storia ideale 
;! dellc Jegge eterne 1. 


" Precursnri di Niccolo Muehinvelli in India ed in Greeia Kautilya 
Tucidide (Pisa, 1)14), pp. 5, 154. 

The entire work of the Italian Indologists in the field of Hindu politics 
has been summarized and reviewed by myself in “Hindu Politics in Italian ”. 
The contributions are valuable as militating, unconsciously although, against 
the absurd, Hegelian stand-point in social philosophy which was based on 
the postulate of an alleged distinction in spirit between the Bast and the 
West. But the authors attach too little importance to, —nay, seem almost to 
be unconscious of or blind to, the epoch-making advances in science and philo¬ 
sophy since the industrial revolution. That is why they so easily read 
“ modernism ” in everything from Thucydides and Kautilya down to Hobbes. 
In any case, besides, Hobbes is not modern in the strictest sense of the term. 

11 Vico’s Pagiite Svelte (Select Pages! edited bv Oeva (Florence), pp. 35, 
47-40, 52-53 81-83. 

One of the “ elements ” or assiomi (axioms'! in his 3 cienza Nuova is thus 
worded No XIII. Uniform ideas born among nations that do not happen 
to know one another should possess a common motive of truth (idee unifor- 
mi note appo intieri popoli tra essi loro non conos>-iuli debbon nverc un motivo 
vomune di vero).” 

This axiom pervades the examination of the ideas of Thucydides, Kautilya, 
Knmandaka, Machiavelli and Hobbes by Formichi and Bottazzi,—although 
nowhere expressly stated as a contribution from the philo-mphy of Vico. 
Perhaps Vico’s “ discoveries ” belong to Italian “ (.radiiion ”, and do not 
require to be specifically mentioned by modern Italians. 
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But, to what extent, is the social philosophy of Vico, universalistic as it 
is, acceptable ? Perhaps neither more nor less than the common proverb 
that “ there is nothing new under, the sun.” To this conclusion he seems 
to have come after painstaking, comprehensive studies extending over years. 
Autl his literature or bibliography comprised not only the ancients from 
Homer down to Plato, Virgil and Tacitus, but all the “ moderns ” of his days 
as well, including the physicists Gassendi (1592-1055) and Robert Boyle, 
Descartes, Bacon and Grotius. 

There is a great amount of truth in this formulation of the “ eternal 
history ” or the “ universal ” in mankind, especially when one remembers 
that the facts and phenomena observed by Vico came down to the early 
decades of the eighteenth century. The really significant discoveries of the 
experimental sciences were yet to come. The technical inventions which 
were to revolutionize' the methods of production, transportation and 
exchange, could not be dreamt of by Vico. All that we call modernism, 
modern civilization and so forth in material and spiritual life, in philosophical 
categories as well as institutions of social and political well-being, does not, 
for all practical purposes, go beyond, say, 1830. That is, there is a full 
century dividing the beginnings of the modern world from the Scienza 
Ntiova (New Science). 

For the eighteenth century, especially until the “ ideas of 1789” began to 
introduce novel conceptions in life and thought, Vico’s categories aud ex¬ 
planations must have appeared to be very adequate, nay, marvellous and 
almost acceptable in toto. But the situation is quite otherwise to-day. 
The data of world-history, say, from the Ohartist agitation down to the 
Leninist out-look on politics, from the primitive locomotive down to the 
futurist physics of to-day, which is seriously attacking the problem as to how 
to harness the immense energy contained within the atom so that a pound 
or two of coal may be enabled to propel the mammoth boats across the 
oceans,-can these facts of world development be interpreted in terms of 
Vico’s “eternal history?” The answer must have to be given in the 
emphatic negative. 

Even for mediaeval conditions Vico’s dialectic should really be considered 
to be inadequate. So far as the East and the West are concerned,-from 
the stand-point of objective history an enormous amount of analogies and 
substantial identities or uniformities could, indeed, be discovered in economic 
background, social and religious institutions, politics, political ideals and 
geueral philosophizings. But, while the “ horizontal uniformity was un- 
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questionable, the diversity in “ vertical ” strands, in other words, in the 
phenomena of growth in tile same region from’epoch to epoch, was no less 
unquestionably a settled fact. An historical world-view that would fail to 
mark the different stages in the evolution of a particular region or race 
through the ages would be untrue to reality. 

(c) The Momentum of Jilpochs. 

It is this momentum furnished by the epochs to human society, the 
cumulative push of the successive ages such as constitutes the ever-renovat¬ 
ing element in social dynamics, that lias been overlooked in Vico’s philosophy. 
And Formichi, Bottazzi or others who would read modernism into the ideas 
of Subra or his peers, would but commit the same fallacy of ignoring time’s 
contributions in the making of humanity, 
fii We have seen how far behind the Marxian “ monism ” in materialistic in¬ 
ti terpretation Sachchaka lies. Sukra’s materialism is but akin toSachehalca’s. 

Be does not rear his body politic on the sole foundations o? economic 
| activities. The analysis of his ideas in chapter II has made it sufficiently 
i| clear how far the &ukra authors are prepared to go. We are not told any- 
jj thing further than that rostra (territory) and liosa (finance) are two very 
vital limbs of the saptamya. 

Passages, again, like that in the Mahdl/harata to the effect that the entire 
world is upheld by economics, or that of Kamandaka to the effect that econ- 
, omics maintains mankind, seem quite “ mouistic,” at any rate emphatic, and 
are, indeed, to be found almost everywhere throughout Hindu thought. But 
their impact on philosophy is not to be treated as identical with or similar 
to that of the ideas in Bagehot’s Physics ami Politics or Buckie’s History 
of Civilisation, in which “natural” (geographical end climatological) 
causes are treated as being almost the exclusive factors in the growth of the 
human spirit- These are uineteenth century works. Even the eighteenth 
century conception, such as we (hid in Montesquieu’s Spirit of Lairs, is 
not to be found in the materialistic teachings of Sukran economics. A more 
or less approximate approach to the geographical, climatological, or economic 
“ interpretation ” of history in the “ causal ” sense, was not realized in Hindu 
thought, nor, indeed, in European thought down to Machiavdli, Hobbes and 
their contemporaries. 

It is, perhaps, if we accept the Croccan concepf ion of history as “ (he 
perpetual increment of itself upon itself ”, that we can place tin; ancients 

caiiee or worth of their afiiiiatious with modern thought. In Croce's ;uml\ sis 
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I'lio “ reality '> is not a statical absolute as conceived by Hegel. but is ever 
new in its continual expression of itself in multiple forms. A “ perpetual 
becoming ” underlies this neo-idealist’s theory of “ .progress.” 

And to the same results comes Bergson although along a different path. 
Over against Vico’s conception of “eternal history” and permanent laws 
we came across the ideas that the most motionless object changes even 
while it persists. Bergson's “memory” introduces something of the past 
into the present. Tn iiis own words, “ my mental state, as it advances on the 
road of time, is continually swelling with the duration it accumulates.” 

To what extent this “ perpetual becoming,” “ progress,” “memory,” 

“ duration ” or time-element has entered “ modern ” thoughts, can be well 
understood if one only looks at the contents of a treatise like Spann’s Der 
Wahre Siaat, Barker's Political Thought in England from Spencer to the 
Present Drr;/, or Gide and Rist’s Histoire des doctrines aconomiques aontam- 
poraines. One will then be automatically inclined to draw a sharp line 
between this world and the philosophical universe represented by Sukra, 
Machiavelli and the like. 

To claim modernism for the economic ideas of Sukra, MaliabhAr'ata, 
Kautilya or KSmandaka on the strength of the thoughts indieited above, 
would be as unreasonable as to claim that-modern “ pr igmat.ism ” fs but 
Protagoras’s maxim, “ man is the measure of all things,” writ large. Or 
perhaps when somebody were to assert that the Bergsonian standpoint in 
philosophy is “identical” with Heraclitus’s announcement that flux or change 
is the eternal law, one would not make a more serious statement. 

(cl) Categorics vs. Substances of Thought. 

And yet it must be observed that it is not all unreasonable to advance 
such claims, prime facie absurd although they are. The reasonableness 
consists in the fact, that the “ categories ” of thinking are common between 
the pragmatists of to-day and the Greek sophist, or between Bergson and 
Heraclitus. It is, similarly, in the realm of categories that an identity is to 
be detected between many of the economic and materialistic dissertations 
of Sukra and those of the moderns. These categories may be likened to the 
“ forms ” of Plato with their eternal and independent existence. Or to cite 

a contemporary philosopher, these are the “concepts,” “abstract ideas or 
“ universal ” of Bertrand Russel’s Problems of Philosophy. 

But to be identical-in category is not to be identical in substance. In 
the preceding chapter we have had occasion to point out, wherever neces¬ 
sary, how Sukra’s analysis of the economic foundations of a state, although 
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- seeming to be an almost modern investigation of the same problem, fell far 
short of it. The philosophic mind that Sukraniti reveals is in all its essential 
or substantial particulars the mind of pre-modern materialism. 

How deep the difference between that world aDd the modernism of to-day 
is, was very accurately described by Adam Mueller in his Elemente der 
Staatslcunst 1808). Muller indeed saw very little of what we call modern 
civiliz ition. But already he seems to have tasted enough of it to preach 
the all-too modern cry of "back to the Middle Ages” in tune with the 
romanticists of Young Germany. He possessed, however, a critical historic 
sense, and in spite of his pronounced zeal for medisevalism, had to pass a 
judgment like the following on the good old days : “ Die elemente alles poli- 
tischen Lebens (the elements of all political life),” said he, sind im Mittel- 
alter vnrhanden (are present in the Middle Agesi.” But the Verbindung 
dieser Elemente (unification of these elements) was not accomplished because 
these appeared on the scene “ more federatively than organically.” 

It is more than a century since this judgment was passed on the strength 
and weakness of the Middle Ages by one of the fathers, so to say, of German 
political philosophy. He was indeed interested, here, more in politics than 
in economics, and more in the problem of national unity than in anything 
else.'"'But the essential distinction that he established between the past 
and the present in at least one aspect of life is a solid fact. And it has a 
universal application. 

The moral of this distinction on the question of Sukra’s affiliations to 
modern philosophy is unmistakable. The “ elements ” of economic thought 
in Sukraniti seem very much to be modern, but they do not constitute a 
modern complex in any significant sense. 17 Simply because some of the 
terms and rudimentary ideas are oommon to the Sukra authors and the 
moderns one must not establish an equation between the two sets. 

1 SECTION 3. 

ALLEGED HINDU ANTICIPATIONS OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

I. Lord Haldane on Hindu Thought. 

The problem of the relations between modernism and ancient or medimval 

17 The limits of "modernism” in Sukraniti have been pointed out at 
various points in chapter 11. While in the realm of categories one will 
not fail to detect a profound identity between the mind of the Sukra 
authors as exhibited in those pages and that of the modern thinkers on poli¬ 
tical or social economics and public finance, the distinction in the substance 
of thought will be very often found to be no less profound. 

19 
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(ri) Hus ImUmi Philosophy a larger history? 

One sentence in the letter reads as follows: “Indian philosophy has a 
larger history than that even of Grecian thought, which it precedes.” 

The word “ larger ” is not. clear. Docs it indicate extensity in material 
or length of duration, or botii ? 



forefathers. 


1 pp. 27-28, 72-73. 

>» The private letter has beer 
for January, 1J25, p. U9. 


cutta) 
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(V) Is India older than Greece ? 

“Which it precedes”. Indian philosophy has been taken to precede 
Grecian thought. This is an error, but an error in which almost everybody in 
the Bast and the West indulges without waiting to see if comparative 
chronology can lead one to believe so. We have seen in the previous dis¬ 
cussion (Section 2. a) how the Italian scholar Bottazzi uses the expression, 
“ secoli e seeoli prima di cristo” (centuries and centuries before the Chris¬ 
tian era) in regard to Hindu thought. 2,1 

Now, undated ancient India is not older than undated ancient Europe. 
The oldest' Hindu literature, including philosophy, is not older than the 
oldest specimens of Greek thought. They may have been coeval. In this 


calculation one must exclude from consideration the probable* results of 
Kakhal Das Banerji and Day a Ham Salmis recent excavations at Mohenjo 
Daro. Harappa and other sites in Sindh and the Punjab. 21 

Leaving “ pre-history ” aside, every Indian archceologist knows it too 
painfully how difficult it is to go beyond certain dates, very recent as they 
are, iu the matter of dated Indian history. Besides, one is aware also that 
in almost every instance where Hellenic (nay, Hellenistic) and Hindu achieve¬ 
ments in ideas or institutions happen to possess the slightest degree of ’ 
identity or even analogy, the claim is invariably put forward that the Hindu 
is the borrower. The question of priority in regard to ancient India t)s. 
ancient Europe cannot be answered definitely in favour of the former. 

(e) “ Anticipations ” 

Another sentence in the letter is in part thus worded: “Some of the 

20 Some of the dates in regard to Hindu philosophy have been examined 
by Jacobi iu his essay “Ueber das Verhaeltiiiss der buddhisiiscben Philosophie 
zu Saukhya-Yoga uiul die Bedeutung der Nidanas” in the Zeitschrift der 
Deuisvhen Morgenkendischen Gesellschoft (1898). See also his paper 
Zur FYueligesehichte der indisclien Philosophie ” iu the SiUungsbei ichteder 
Koeniylichen Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschuften (1911). Hopkins’s 
Great Npic of India ‘And llhys Davids’s HiOert Lectures may likewise be 
consulted on the chnouological relations between the early philosophical 

The sixth century B. C, the age ol the Indian “ sophists, ” knows indeed 
the so-called 62 systems as enumerated by Sakya the .Buddha in Brahma- 
jalasutta. But there is not the slightest evidence, according to lihvs 
Davids, that any one of the writings of the six schools of philosophy are pre- 
Buddhisitc. 


See also Pizzagalli, pp. 18, 39. 


B. M. Hama’s Pre-buddhistic Indian Philosophy is cited once or t wice iu 
Dutt’s Spread of buddhism and is likely to throw light on the topics of this 
section. 

21 Suniti Kumar Ohatterjee’s “ Decent .Discoveries in Siml and the 
Punjab ” in the Indian Historical Quarlerln (Calcutla) for March 1925 ; the 
same writer’s paper iu the Moil. Ilcv. for December, 1924. 
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most complete developments of post-Kantian objective idealism in Europe,” 
says Haldane, “are anticipated in several of tlie Indian systems which you 
describe.” 

Tlie word “ anticipated,” although denoting mere priority in time, lias a 
qualitative touch as well. But what is an anticipation ? It indicates that, 
something which exists to-day existed also sometime back, although the 
present fact may not have been conditioned by the older fact. The most 
important elements in the idea of anticipation are thus two-fold : (I) an 
identity of phenomenon, and (2) a sequence of time, i. e., an onl r of sueces- 

' In regard to the second point, there is no doubt that. post-Kantian stall 
is younger than the material described in Das Gupta’s book. But what about 
the identity ? 

Is the philosophical experience with which Dus Gupta’s texts deal identi¬ 
cal in substance with that of the post-Kantian objective idealists ? Are we 
to understand that the reactions of the mediaeval and ancient Hindu brain 
or nervous system to the realities of the universe agree with those of the 
.European idealists of the nineteenth century and after ? 

In the previous twm sections we have seen, so far as our special subject 
is concerned, that there is no equation possible to establish between the old 
and the new'. On the larger issues also the identity or agreement lias to be 
denied,—and for reasons that, are going to he advanced below. *’ Conse¬ 
quently, the anticipation in any significant sense is non-existent. 

!■: 2. Philosophy mid Science. 

'a) Identity in Substance. 

Philosophy is an interpretation of life’s values. These values are in every 
. instance conditioned by the thinker’s amount of command over the world. 
In other words, the experiences and struggles determining, as they do, the 
quality, quantity and variety of knowledge known generically as science 
furnish the ground-work and .character of all philosophies. 

Philosophy and science are correlated phenomena. Science is the subject 
matter, datum, or raw material of philosophy. No science, no philosophy. To 

” Young Iudia can afford not to swallow any and every praise that may 
be showered on the founders of ancient Indian systems. Indiscriminate 
appreciations can but lead to unnatural vanities from wbicli it is our duty to 
save ourselves. 

Lord Haldane’s “ right,” as says the Mod. Rev. rightly in an editorial note, 
“ to speak on philosophic matters is admitted on all hands.” And since the 
statements, coming from such an authority, are likely either to be misunder¬ 
stood or exploited in an unreasonable manner in order to pander to national 
chauvinism it has been considered desirable to take Haldane’s letter as text 
lor an examination of the general question of anticipations. 
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embodied ii 
Helmholtz,—the investigate 


understand the system of a philosopher one will have to begin with s 
mate of his science. 

The “ exact sciences’' of the Hindus, such as they were, served to 

influence and be influenced by the philosophies that evolved in their midst 

But they were qualitatively as far removed from the “objectiveexperience ” 
the investigations handed down from Dalton and Lamarck to 
wl " ch P° st -Kantian idealism, or, for that 
matter, all modern European philosophy is oriented, as were the sciences of 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the mediaevals of Europe. 

Identities between Hindu and European thought are therefore to be 
discovered, if at all, in the systems that flourished, generally speaking, in 
pre-Renaissauce epochs. The thinkers of those ages both in the East and 
the West were dealing with more or less the same substance. 

If it is possible on chronological grounds to indicate that somebody among 
these ancients precedes somebody by a decade ora generation in the inde¬ 
pendent discovery of one and the same phenomenon there cannot be a ny 
objection to applying the term ” anticipation.” ’There can he an identity in 
philosophies, be it repeated, only when the sciences underlying them are 
identical. 

( b ) PontHnconinn Philosophy. 

Tuat there is hardly any agreement or identity between the ancient 
Hindus and the “ modern ” West is hinted at mildly, however, by Haldane 
himself without any vagueuess. ‘ W.iere the West, however, appears to 
have been stronger,” says he, “ is in the strenuous eflort which it has made 
since the days of Bacon to avoid losing touch with actual experience.” 

The statement is relative and leaves some loopholes for the East as hav¬ 
ing avoided “ losing touch with actual experience.” But it suggests none 
the less that the post-Kantians are quite far removed from our ancestors in 
philosophical idealism. Tne word “ anticipated ” is already shorn of much of 


s charms. 

Haldane goes further and leaves no doubt as to v 
Tiie mild hint of the previous sentence grows into 
what follows. According to him, “ it is difficult to t 
Einstein or Niels Bohr could have done their work in 
moulding influence.” Where is the word “anticipate 
into nothingness. 

(e) Motlcniinoi. • 

Tliere is, however, a tlaa- in the learned philosn 
must not be overlooked. Like all other Eur-Amerien 
distinction in inentnlity and outlook between the Ea 
although he began in a different spirit, has used the 


i firmly believes 
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One may at once reply: “ Why ? How is it that even under European 
moulding influence there were no Einstein and Bohr in the fourteenth and 
other centuries ? And on the other hand, today in the twentieth century 
even under non-European conditions, for instance, in Japan, nay, in India, 
work is being done that, although in smaller rpiantities, would be no disgrace 
to the greatest investigators who work “under European moulding 
influence.” It is not necessary t.o cite instances from the recent history of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology. 

The difference lies really not between continent, and continent, or race and 
race but between epoch and epoch. It is only the modernism,—tin; spirit 
that began historically speaking in the seventeenth cenl.u-y but has succeed¬ 
ed in displaying its results most emphatically in the nineteenth and since, 
ttiat accounts for the fact that the Einsteins did not come into existence iu 
the Middle Ages and the ancient world,—in the East or the West. 


Tlie word “ anticipated ” in Haldane’s letter appears thus lo be really 
misleading. He did not mean anything serious. It would be a folly to fail to 
grasp the significance of the two modifying sentences, one of which states 
the trend of philosophical evolution, and the other makes it clear with a con¬ 
crete illustration. 

It is evident, therefore, that although Haldane commenced in a flattering 
mood he did not -continue this vein for mare than a moment. One might, 
perhaps call him slightly inconsistent, but still be is on solid foundations, so 
far as the ancient Hindu and the modern Western are concerned. 

The way before Indianists is clear. 53 Any attempt to indicate the 
anticipations of “ modern ” (meaning thereby post-Ivantian or at times even 
post-Baconian) thought in ancient and mediaeval Hindu systems, can lead but 
to establishing an equation where the two terms do not coincide. And here 
it were well to note, as has been pointed out iu previous chapters, that a 
similar fallacy would consist in trying to prove that the modern Europeans 
were “anticipated ” by their medieval and classical predecessors. 

3. The Problem of Verbal or Formal Identities. 

(a) “ General Ideas'’ and Philosophy. 

Haldane, however, is not easily to be caught in bis inconsistency. So lie 
makes his position unassailable in the following words : “ But with general 

ideas it is not so (i. e., ancient non-Europeans and modern Europeans are 
alike). It is remarkable to notice how'in more than one Indian system the 
idea of relativity is obvious.” ______ 

23 See” Hindu Politics in Italian” for another examination of the 
problem of alleged anticipations 
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Yes, the “idea of relativity ” is so simple and primitive a notion that the 
ancient world, both Greek and Hindu, could have conceived it without diffi¬ 
culty. But Rinstein’s relativity is not the same stuff, as specialists including 
Haldane would admit. In this case, to use the word “anticipation” would 
be a sheer nonsense or mere carelessness. 

Tn the same manner the notion of atoms as conceived by Kanftda and 
Democritus is not to he regarded as an anticipation of the atomic theory that 
has heen prevalent, for the last three generations. And, of course, the “ neo- 
atoms,” to coin a new term, promulgated, for instance, by Niels Bohr during 
the.last. quarter of a century, possess no relationship with the atoms of the 
Hindus and the Greeks. 

j- Such analogies or even identities are almost human, universal phenomena. 
I'l They are not worth serious attention except perhaps as curios in cultural 
j J evolution. 

j| To try to prove anticipations on sncii found itions is equivalent to saying 
ji merely that certain modern wordswere known among the ancients. Human 
r|i language, in spite of its varied wealth, is too poor to create a new word witii 
p every new significance that is attached to it. One and the same word has, 

I therefore, been used by the human race to indicate things which have hardly 

But philosophy (psychology, logic, metaphysics as well as all that body of 
knowledge known vaguely as social philosophy) is essentially a structure- of 
j technical terms and their definitions. The poverty of philology heips, there-, 
fore, to create confusion in the minds of even the most hard-headed thinkers 
when they have to tackle the problems of comparative philosophy. 

It is very easy to overlook the fact, for instance, that the terms like 
atom, relativity, good, truth, law, God, mind, soul, king, village, marriage, 
evolution, freedom, democracy, etc., comprise each a vast, pluralistic uni¬ 
verse. In order that one may avoid vague and meaningless analogies in 
“ general ideas ” one ifiust have to be sure of the substantia] elements of 
each concept with special reference to their changes from epoch to epoch. 

((/) Bertrand Russel, Rose, Grace. 

Bertrand Russel’s Our Knowledge of the Ertcrnul World is a well-known 
treatise. Now an expression like the following occurs in the Vaisesika 
Sulrii : ntmendriijiirthii-snnniktirse inthutstjo hluivn hhtienschn niatiasa 
l in gam (knowledge arises from contact bet ween d/n.-a, organs and objects, 
etc). Is Kandda. then a precursor of Russel? Or. shall we. say that, the 
modern exposition was anticipated by l\\a Rdnkhijn Indians since the terms 
corresponding to "knowledge” and ‘external world ” have been analyzed by 
them? It would be an absurd claim from the Indian side, although one 
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that as 


polilical animal Bertrand Russel happens perhaps to be 
pro-Indian and pro-Oriental and may not personally object to being regarded 
as a some-what iate-eomer in his special field 1 

We shall take an instance from nearer home and ask the following ques¬ 
tion : “ Is there any sense in saying that Jagadis Ohunder Bose’s studies 

in plant-consciousness were ‘anticipated’ in the Upanisads ? ” Even to bint 
at such a proposition would be an insult to (lie modern work. One need not 
ignoie the fact, all the same, that Bose himself lias not hesitated more than 
once to awaken.the patriotism of Young India by c 
cients. 


s from the a 


’I’lie name of Bose, tiie eleetro-plant-physiologist, here is not irrelevant, 
since the physical chemist Niels Bohr as well as Einstein, who, technically 
speaking, are not philosophers, have been mentioned by Haldane himself. 

Another instance is at hand. At the International Congress of Philosophy 
held at Naples a paper was read by Das .Gupta. His .thesis propounded, 
among other things, the Hindu anticipations of. the contemporary Dalian 
idealist Groce. 24 

The question, as usual, will automatically assume the following form : 
“ Wherein lie the anticipations? Are we to see them in what Haldane calls 
‘ general ideas':’:? ” 

In that event it is superfluous to state them, except perhaps as another 
evidence of the manner in which every idealist can be proved to be in some 
way or other a cousin to every other idealist. Maybe, such a discovery lias 
some value especially to those who are inveterately opposed to recognizing 
the basic uniformity of tiie human psyche and are obstinately determined 
to prove that the East has nothing in common with the West, —in transcen¬ 
dentalism or positivism. 

(c) Persistence of the Primitive. 

It will probably be argued, and may perhaps have^o be admitted within 

certain limits, as has been done in the preceding section in connection with 

Vico, that there is nothing new under the sun. Philosophical truths are, 
moreover, fundamentally hut “ attitudes ” of the mind, and, as such, very 
slippery substances. That is, the distinctions between really different 
entities may be hard to detect on account of deficiencies in the exactness of 
the contour and contents. 

Modernism, again, is in any case a very young phenomenon. Genuine 

persistences or survivals of the primitive (tiie word is not being used in a 
derogatory sense} in our own days would therefore be nothing surprisin g. 

21 The paper has been publi lied in the 


Modern ltevieiv for 1924 
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Humanly sneaking, even the mental technique and logical apparatus such as 
governed the conditions of life under the Pharaohs,could often be successfully 
invoked to explain the clmi de la vie of today. The world has Changed so 
little, after all. 

And yet the student of art-m >tives will have to think thrice before he 
could pronounce categorically on the primitive “ anticipations ” of Gaugin, 
the most deliberate primitive of the moderns. And the historian of philo¬ 
sophy who would discover on Bergson’s “ intuition ” the shadows of Plotinus 
and Plato would have to use so many buts and ifs and other modifying clauses 
in view of the Bergsonian biology that hardly any trace of the identity might 
be detected in the long run. 

To speak of survivals, seeming as they are, or of anticipations, misleading 
as they appear to be, under such conditions would be tampering with the 
realities. But in these instances, at any rate, the question of an historical 
succession, i. e., spiritual influence by precursors is not to be doubted. 

The idealistic school of personal morality, again, is in its most extreme 
form used to basing'its ethical theory oil the absolute, i. e., on circumstances 
unconditioned by time and space. In such a scheme of values the“eate- 
gorical imperative” is almost identical witli the doctrine of “My Station 
and its Duties’’enunciated by the Keo-Hegelian Bradley Both these modern 
conceptions, again, would seem to be but paraphrases of Plato’s cult of 
*' virtue” and the dogma of swadhnrina (one’s own duties) known to most 
Hindu thinkers. 

But if verbal dogmatism is to be avoided and a classification of something 
more than formal logic be the end in view one will have to draw a sharp line 
between the ancients and the moderns in the history of the-philosophy of 
niskama fcarmn (function as function, t. e„ for its own sake). While Plato 
a ml Mann would he able to shake hands with each’other, so far at least as 
this item is concerned, on one and the same platform without hardly any 
special preparation on either side, both would have to watch from a reason¬ 
ably short or long distance how Kant and Bradley are doing the same on 
another plane. 

The two platforms will be parallel to eacli oilier and will even possess the 
same colour. But there will be a huge gulf in between; ami the bridge that 
might span it will have to be measured by the fifteen hundred to t wo thous¬ 
and years of mankind’s wear and tear in the realm or realities, such as are 
registered by the experimental research aciiviiies of Torricelli at. one end 

20 . 
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and the digvijaya (world-conquest) of the ideas of 1789 and the onset of the 
industrial revolution at the other. 

In recent years the theory of sovereignty has been in for profound modi¬ 
fication. On the one side, the emphasis on gilds, Stcende, and other groitpe- 
ments professiomiels as well as local and similar associations, have been 
tending to introduce an element of disintegration and to rob the state seem¬ 
ingly of a great part of its majesty. Spann's Dor wahre Stout, although 
differing substantially from the picture of the gild-state as familiar in con¬ 
temporary English thought, may, however, be described as a classic in the 
same key for the Germanistic world. 

And on the other hand, the territorial jurisdiction of the sovereign slate 
is being infringed upon s by the “interventions'' such as the international 
tribunals and especially the League of Nations have been attempting to en¬ 
force in a juridical and constitutional manner. Tlie subject has been engag¬ 
ing the attention of jurists everywhere (e. g., Scelle in Prance) and has 
acquired a preliminary precision in Harley’s League of Nations and the New 
International Law (New York, 1921). 

Now, in tlie Middle Ages both these phenomena, namely, disintegration 
as well as intervention were actual facts of Realpplitik. Would anybody 
therefore, be justified in asserting that the mediaeval world anticipated the 
theory and practice of today, or that the_ world tomorrow is going to witness 
an epoch of re-medisevalisation ? Absolutely not. 

Because,— the seeming, disintegrations and interventions of contemporary 
socio-political life are flourishing in the background or rather on the founda¬ 
tions of .homogeneous, unified and compact nation-experience,—a solid insti¬ 
tutional substance such as was utterly unknown in the good old days of craft 
gilds, gild merchants, feudal Zamindars, Papal Bulls and Imperial pretensions. 
We may refer once more to Adam Mueller's .Elements der Staatslnwst cited 
in the previous section. , 

In a history of theories and doctrines one cannot be too cautious against 
the inertia'of misleading words. There is such a thing as philosophical 
dynamics, i.e , the progressive march of the mind, which must have to be 
safeguarded from the encroachments of philological statics. 

Should, therefore, somebody on the strength of half a dozen roots, prefixes 
and fractions of phrases unearthed from the nitisastras, the Mahabhdrata , and 
the sayings of poets in ancient India venture to claim that “ gild socialism,” 
“ constitutional ” or “ limited ” monarchy, and perhaps also communism and 
the Third Jnternational and such-like phenomena are to be credited not only 
to the “ pious wishes ” but to the institutional achievements as well of the 
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Hindus, what would be the value of such antiquarian researches and inter¬ 
pretations ? Nil. 

In any event, the doctrine of anticipations will have to be adumbrated on 
every occasion with a clear explanation as to the meaning of the term. We must 
have to be told definitely as to whether it is a question of the vague univer¬ 
sal, a survival, seeming or real, identity in substance, or a pragmatic identity 
The question is not one of colour only, but of plane and form as well. 

Id) A Buddhist Conception of History. 

How, then, about Croce ? Is he a colleague of Hegel, Cousin, Bosanquet 
and Boutroux, or does he belong to the worlds represented by Cicero 
Seneca, Aquinas and Jakob Boehme? For one thing, they are all'“ideal¬ 
ists.” 

Das Gupta compares Croce’s conception of history with that supposed to 
have been promulgated by a certain Buddhist. Now, when Croce uses the 
word “ history ” everybody knows what he means. 

Croce’s country has produced world-historians like Diodorus the Sicilian 
who, however, wrote in Greek, Tacitus, Caesar and others. Livy’s History 
of Rome is an Aetteid in prose, a natioual treasure of the Latins. Dante’s 
Monarchy is an historical essay replete with political wisdom. MachiavelliV 
Discourses is one of the greatest documents of Italian historical thought, 
perhaps much more valuable than his Prince. 

Then there is Vico, one of the fathers of modern historical science, an 
Italian Montesquieu, so to say. Finally, the whole European literature and 
historical experiences of the nineteenth century have furnished the spiritua 
background of Croce’s intellectual discipline and investigations. Besides, he 
is the author of a dissertation on history as well as of a volume on the philo¬ 
sophy of Vico and another on “ historical materialism and the economics of 
Karl Marx.” 

But what does our Buddhist philosopher know of history ? It is esenti- 
ally a question of fact, to begin with. 

In order that the anticipation of Croce by a medieval Indian may be philo¬ 
sophically established it would be necessary to discover something in India 
such as might correspond to the laboratory in Croce’s brain as has been 
indicated above. The task is not easy. It will have to be proved that tbo 
Buddhist philosopher was competent enough like Croce to digest a Vico and 
wrestle with the ideas of a Karl Marx. 

.. 4. The instrument of Interpretation 
(a) The Methodology of Comparative science 

The problem for students of comparative philosophy is to look facts or 
ideas in the face, stale precisely the data, analyze their contents, place them 
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in their milieu and set them in tlieir lime-sequence. For purposes of com¬ 
parison there is not much worth in an evaluation of philosophical categories 
without reference to chronology in the first instance and to objective, scien¬ 
tific and social contexts in the second. 

Unless based on the framework of epochal classification such as may be 
established by the latest anthropology and archaeology, the appraisal of 
theories or ideas and concepts (as of institutions, practices and customs) can 
bring forth mainly meaningless generalisations in regard to the individual 
and race psychologies. 

With us in fndia today the question is of fundamental Importance. 
In all our investigations bearing on the past or on the present we are bound 
consciously or unconsciously to institute comparisons with Eur-American 
phenomena. The very fact that we have always to use modern words of 
Western origin in order to translate, paraphrase or explain the things of 
Oriental growth, compels our studies to become “comparative” as a matter 
of course. 

It is therefore an absolute necessity for us to be more careful in the use 
of words than for Westerns, because they can afford not to use any Oriental 
data, or terminology in tlieir investigations. And this caution or carefuluess 
would consist but in the attempt at a precise delimitation of terms in regard 
to time as well as space. 

(5) How to comiat the prevailing fallacy 

There is nothing wrong in the attempt as such to evaluate the past by 
the standard of the present or interpret the present in the light of the past. 
But it can be wholly fallacious and lead to tremendous errors, while one is 
engaged in the appraisal of different races and cultural complexes, unless 
one is thoroughly scrupulous in regard to the Ujne-aud-space context of the 
items compared. 

While studying the ancient East Eur-American scholars,—sociologists, 
philosophers as well as orientalists,—who, as,a matter of course, are in daily 
life used to the norms and values of, the “ modern world” (nineteenth century 
and since) have naturally found the.old Oriental facts and phenomena to be 
“ primitive’’ (using the word in a derogatory sense), not'only in time but 
also in quality.. They have managed, however, to forget, in-spite of the 
anthropological, antiquarian and historical investigations among their 
colleagues, that the West also has had to pass through* the same primitive 
stages, and that it is only in very recent times that this primitivism has 
disappeared fromWestern life and thought/ And it is.jusi in this blindness 
to their own primitivisms-that the trbublfc lies. 
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However, the fallacy in comparative science lias arisen in Eur-America, 
because it is Eur-Americans wlio are pioneers in moderq scholarship. It is 
but the same fallacy from its obverse side that has attacked the intellectuals 
of young India. 

If the foreigners have labelled our forefathers as primitives, im T 
plying tl.t iel y inferiors, the reaction from the side of our researchers has 
led automatically to the attempt to demonstrate that the ancient Hindus 
had discovered almost everything from Adam Smith and and Kant to Oroce 
and Lenin. The flaw in the logic in this instance, as in that of the Eur- 
Americans, is occasioned by an excessive pre-occupation with the world 
today without proper orientation to the stages and epochs of human develop¬ 
ment. 

Where, then, lies the remedy ? So far as tne problems under our in¬ 
vestigation are concerned, we must have to leave the modern world alone and 
try to objectively visualize the world as it was both in the East and the West 
previous to the industrial revolution, for certain purposes, and to the epoch 
of Leibnitz, Descartes aud Newton, for others, And with this correction in 
methodology instituted, it will be possible to establish parallelisms, 
analogies, pragmatic identities, and even identities in substance, on the 
one band, as well as synchronisms and anticipations, on the other, between 
the two wings of Eur-Asia from epoch to epoch,—in theory no less than in 
practice. ■ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Categories of International Law. 

SECTION r. 

THE SAPTANGA AS INTERNATIONAL PERSON. 

(a) Foreign Policy in Niti Philosophy. 

The concept of the state as a seven-limbed organism involves, as we 
have seen, its character as an economic person, as a matter of course. The 
rdstra or janaparla (i. e., territory and people) and the kosa (Iluauce) cons¬ 
titute the two limbs with economic significance (I, 121-124). 

Another important aspect of the state was visualized by the Sukra as 
well as the other theorists whose ideas are recorded, say, in the Mnhdbharat 
XII, 69, 641, Kamaiidaklniti (I, 16, IV, 1, VIII, 4, 5), Arthnsdstra and oilier 
texts. This- aspect has bearing on the “ international ” or more simply, 
“ external ” functions of the rajya (body-politic). 

These foreign relations of the state are responsible for three categories. 
The authors describe them as (1) snhrit or mitra (i. e., friend or ally), (2) 
vala or dnnda (i. e., force or army), and (3) tlitrgo or pure (fort or fortified 
city. 

The order in which the seven limbs are enumerated is not uniform with 
the defferent authorities. Nor do we find the two economic categories or the 
three international categories grouped as separate, unified complexes in 
any of these treatises. It will, however, help us in understanding the con¬ 
ventional Hindu analysis of the state if we introduce this classification. 

We have already seen (ch. I, sec. 3 c ) that the theorists had conceived 
some sort of a functional and organismic relation as governing these different 
elements of the state. On this subject the Kautilyan authors developed 
more elaborate thoughts than did the Sukra cycle. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the larger aspects of the organismic 
theory of the state. But a curious statement of the Suki-amti (1,123-124) 
will serve to give a peep into the mentality of the authors. The fanciful 
analogy of the state with the human organism brings it out that the all is 
as valuable as the ear, the army as the mind, and the fort as the arms. 

Hindu authors are, as a rule, happy in similes and metaphois. Now Forimchi 
in his Solus Popnli *Jhold3 the view that the political teachings of Kaman- 
daka, Machiavelli and Hobbes are identical, the only difference lying in 
methodology. And, according to him. the characterist ic mark of the Ind ian 

*See Hindu Politics in Italian for a notice of Solus P< pt:li. 
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theorist consists in his being a poet or artist. The evidences of this artistic 
method in the Kamandakinitt are to be found, in this Italian scholar’s esti¬ 
mation, in the abundant use of expressive analogies. 

One might say the same thing about the Stikra authors as well. But in 
the present instance, one will have to admit that the equation, army=mind, 
is too poor and queer. It may not, of course, be difficult to conceive that the 
ally can in a far-fetched manner function as the ear. In regard to the fort 
as arms one is, however, on more solid ground. 

(b) Avapa and Toil f ro. 

Tlie foreign, external or international relations of a rdjya were compre¬ 
hended in ancient or medieval Hindu thought by a special term. It was 
known as tindpa, for instance, in Sisupulavadha (II, 88) and in Dasaleumara- 
charita (VIII). In the first instance the commentator explains the term as 
para-chintane or thoughts on foreign affairs. The idea is more precise in 
the commentary of the second text, for there the the word has been taken 
to be equivalent lo'arl-chintanam or‘thoughts on the enemy’s affairs. 

The concept of avapa as the doctrine of foreign relations was but relative 
to the concept of home affairs. And for this the term tantra was used. 
The lexicographers Hemchandra and Mahendra define tantra as rdstra or 
rdntra-chiuta, die Surge um dug lleicli, urn die iinieren Angelegenheiten, i.e., 
preoccupations with the state affairs or internal policy, as Zauliarise 3 points 
out in his Beitraege zur indisuhen Lexikographie (1883). 

The word tantra was known to the author of Mudrd-rdksasa. Tarkavd- 
chaspati’s comment (53* 6) makes it-equivalent to prakriti-mandalam or 
the people in the state. Kamandaki’s use of tantra (VHI, 61) is similar. 
The.commentator of Siknpdlavadha (II, 881, while employing it as a contrast 
to dvdpa says tantrah svardttra-ehintagdm (tantra denotes thoughts on 
one’s own state, i.e., home affairs or internal policy). 

•Alfred Hillebrandt’s “ Veber das KauHligagast m mid Venvandtes" in the 
Jnhresberiaht der Snhlesi»ehen Gescllschaft fuer I'aterlaemiinvhe Culhir 
(Breslau, 1908) 

The paper, as is well known, established the authenticity of Knut ilya and 
opened ttie way to further research. But there are two more essays publish¬ 
ed along with this paper, which, valuable as they are in the studies in Hindu 
politics, have hardly won the.recognition'.they deserve. 

. One of these deals witli the HtidrAruksa&u in its relations to niti thought. 
The Zacbariae references on livd/m and tantra are derived from this contri¬ 
bution, a good specimen of the to a certain exlentpolitical interpretation of a 
Hindu drama. The essay should be rendered available for Indian scholars . 

The other paper deals with Visakhadatta, the author of Mndraruksasa, 
and his date. 
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It is strange, however, that ttie words avapn and tantra should not have 
been more commonly employed in treatises on politics. But in any case it is 
clear that the belles letbres as well as the commentaries on them were 
familiar with the technical terms by which foreign relations used to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the domestic affairs of the state. The character of the 
saptamgn as a unit possessing intercourse with other units of a like nature, 
i- e., of the state as an “ international person,” to use an expression without 
its ultra-modern significance, was well established in philosophical circles. 

A peculiar feature of the theory of the state deserves emphasis in the 
present connection. It consists in the fact that a foreign power, the ally, 
has been taken to be one of the seven constituents. One might challenge 
the logic of the authors for having introduced an “ extra-territorial ” ele¬ 
ment in the very definition of the state. But they want evidently to invite 
our attention to the supreme importance of the foreign force in the internal 
affairs of a rdjga. The idea that no state is complete without an ally is but 
an index to the conception that internationalism constitutes the very 
essence of Hindu political theory. 

SECTION 2. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW IN ANCIENT EUROPE. 

The question of the foreign or external element as an essential factor 
of the state, as conceived in the Hindu theory, raises automatically certain 
questions of a technical, juridical character. The problem may be thus stated : 
“ Does the concept of foreign,policy • or international relations involve, as a 
matter of course, the phenomena of what is known as international law?” 
In regard to the Sukra authors we have to ask “ Are they discussing the 
problems of international law while they devote themselves to the elabo¬ 
ration of the three categories of the snptdmga, namely, the ally, the army, 
and the fort? To what extent may the concepts of international law be 
attributed to these theorisings in politics 

(a) Jus Gentium 

Some light can be thrown on the solution of this problem from the pre¬ 
cedent set by Eur-American scholars in the handling of similar questions 
bearing on the ancient and medieval West. To begin with, it is necessary to 
. remember that the term “ international law ” was first used by Bentham in 
his Principles of Morals and Legislation (1780) and that its French equiva- 
’ lent, droit international, or droit desgens, and the German equivalent, Voel- 
kerrecht, have become current since then. The.terminology is thus barely 
a century and a half old. 
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A term corresponding to “ international law ” is not to be found 
in the dictionary of Roman jurisprudence. One will be tempted perhaps to 
point out jus gentium (law of nations). But this jus had absolutely nothing 
todo with the'law of nations (droit desgeus) or international law as under¬ 
stood to-day. 

The jus gentium of the Romans was a collection of'the institutions of 
private law ” common to the greater part of the civilized peoples of the 
world. It regulated the affairs of “ citizens ” and did not touch the “ rela¬ 
tions between states.” It was by this law that the peregrins or foreign 
residents in Rome were governed in regard to person and property. To a 
certain extent the jus gentium may therefore be regarded as equivalent to 
“ private international law ” of modern times. 

But;that the Romans themselves did not mean anything like the “ public 
international law " of to-day when they used the words /us gentium is clear 
from the distinction they made between this jus and the jus civile. As 
Foiguet explains in his manual on Droit International public (Paris, (1923), 
the jus civile was the private law meant exclusively for the Roman people 
as contrasted with the peregrins for whom only 7 the jus gentium obtained. 
(h) Prejudice afftiiust P re-Westphalian Europe. 

Is it then possible to assert that international law' was unknown in an¬ 
cient and medieval Europe ? It is the tendency in all text-hooks, German, 
French and English, to date the beginnings of international law definitely with 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648) which closed the Thirty Years’ War. 3 Accor¬ 
ding to Friedrich in Grtindzitege des Voelkerrechts (Leipzig, 1915), the mean¬ 
ing of international law was unknown in ancient times. The world-citiz¬ 
enship {Wcitbuergertum) of those days possessed Iceiue rechthiche Bindung 
(no legal authority). Foignet remarks that in Greece and Rome there was 
“ no place for an international law proprement dit (properly so called).” 

Lawrence’s Principles of International [Law (London, 1923) is equally 
clear on this question, la Greece, as we read, “ states as such possessed no 
rights, aiul were subject to no regulations. They were often guilty of acts 
of ferocious cruelty in their warfare with one another." “ Among the 
Romans of the Republic there is perhaps less trace of a true international 
law than among the Greeks. ’’ In regard to the Roman Empire we have the 
following : “ It must not be supposed that the emperor issued among their 
laws anything like an international code. There was no room for any such 
body of rules, because the subordinate slates could have little foreign 

’Foiguet, pp. 14—16 ; Friedrich, pp. 9 — 10; Lawrence, pp. 14, 16, 18. 
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policy.” The leading principles of international law are “ little more limn 
three hundred years old.” 


In order to be precise, it is important to note that the existence of 
international relations in the ancient and medieval world is not denied by 
these authors. What they do deny, fully or partially and uuallv, is the 
existence of an international law in pre-Westphalian Europe. 

This attitude, eminently sceptical as it is, has come down from the end of 
the eighteenth century. It is well known that jGrotius, the father of inter¬ 
national law, as understood today, was quite liberal in his thinking. In his 
celebrated work Ve Jure Belli ue Pacis or Law of War and Peace (Paris, 
1025) this Dutch statesman-jurist-philosopher did not hesitate to make 
ample references to the Greeks, Romans and Church Fathers, and, in any 
case, to fortify his principles by quoting examples from ancient history. 1 

Grotius’s method has been condemned as unreasonable, at least to this 
extent. For instance, Rousseau charged him in Coiitrat, Social (I, i, iv)_ 
and Emile (I, v) with being unscientific enough to cite even poets as autho¬ 
rities on international problems. 

In 1795 was published Ward’s Historu of the Lair if Notions in Europe 
(London). The auther devoted about thirty pages to the Greeks and the 
Romans in a book of two volumes dealing with the subject down to Grotius. 
This work is responsible for the impression that outside'of the limits of 
Christendom a thing like international law did not exist. 

This is really the first book on the history of international law. Ward's 
ideas were floating in the atmosphere of the age. The great German jurist 
■Martens (1756-1821) gave currency to the notion in academic circles that, it 
was only the law of might that prevailed throughout the ancient, world, 
and that international law was therefore out. of the question 
(e) What is International Law ? 

But neither historically nor philosophically is it possible-to justify this 
attitude in regard to the ancients. 

In the first place, it is unreasonable to argue that until there were na¬ 
tions there could be no international law. The European states-systein of 


’See the French summary and review of Grotius’s work in l.es homlutcurs 
du Droit International (Paris 1904; by various authors (1 en authors have con¬ 
tributed, each a paper, on ten different founders of international law from 
Vitoria to Martens), pp. 182 184 etc, 219-220. 

‘M. Mueller-Jochmus’s Geschichte lies Vpelkerrechts im Alterthwn 
(Leipzig, 1848), pp.JUjiii, etc.^C*^ 


(Breslau, 19071, pp. 6-9. W. Rohland’sGri 
1913), pp. 6, 8-9. It has not been possible t< 
writings on international law. 


t, hold of French historical 
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today, that is, the |x>litical boundaries of some of the contemporary states 
in Europe, CbII, historically indeed, be traced to Westphalia (1018). But the 
term “ nation ” is hardly applicable to the states manufactured by that 
treaty.. For, the coucept. of “ nationality ” as a juristic principle in state- 
maliin* is not older-than 1851. It came into hiring with the lecture of Pro- 
feasor Mancini at Turin on January 22 of that year. The treaty of Vienna 
(1815) knows nothing of this principle. And the first state to be born out 
of a nationality-war is Greece (1824). 

If. therefore, jurists are prepared to admit the existence of international 
law as far back as ]f)48. there is hardly any ground for refusing to push it 
further into remoter periods. 

All that is really implied when one speaks of international law is but 
iuter-sti tnl rules. The “ subject ’’ o( international law remains until to-day 
wiili its so-called Soeiefe dcs tmtions (league of nations) not the nation but 
the state. Now, who is thereto deny that there were “ states in " primi¬ 
tive times ? 

Secondly, there is no force in the argument that in ancient and medie¬ 
val times the peoples or nations followed the right of might in international 
intercourse or that the Greeks, Homans and Orientals used to treat 
all foreigners as “ barbarians ” and “ natural enemies.” By positive historic 
evidence,—especially in regard to tiiat hearing on war-times and undevelop¬ 
ed races,— it is difficult to prove that custom, morality, sentiment or even 
law in the post-Westphalian world is essentially distinct from that in the 
pre-Westphalian. 

Thirdly, there are theorists like Triepel who in his Voelkerreeht und 
Luiuiesrecht 'Leipzig, 1899) have announced that it is not possible by treaties 
to institute the law. known as international law. The very concept of law, 
again, lias been denied to international law by authors sucli as Lassen. For 
in his Piiii i/i und'Zutunft ilea Voeilerrei-hls (Berlin, 1871) we find the now 
familiar argument that the absence of “ sanction ” such as can be exercised 
by a sovereign authority (in the sense of mnjcstns in Bodin’s Les six livret 
de hi rei'ultliquc or as explained by Hegel and Austin) robs all rules ami 
regulations established for intercourse among the dillerent peoples of a, 
legitimate legal significance. 

Then there is another aspect of the question in the light, of which inter- 
natiohiil law can only lie hut a contradiction in terms. Nothing can be, philo¬ 
sophically speaking, at once a law as well as international. For somot.liingc'in 
be law only when it lias been accepted as such by a stale asdiinding on all 
or some of its foreign transactions, public or private. In that case it oh- 
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Vnins its authority from^he sanction of the stale itsHfand really becomes 
i>s Zorn : maintains in Clrtmlsncrjc dcs v„elkcrrech :*(l.eipzig, 1013), a branch 
ol Staatsrae.hti. c. law of the lam!. In other won's it ceases to be inter¬ 
national, becoming part and parcel of the ordinary public and private law 
of the people. On the other, hand, if the so-called international regulations 
have to remain international, they can do so only by being deprived of their 
character as “ law ”. For, as we have olttady noticed, thcie is no sovereign 
to enforce sanction in the international world. 

. In. spite of these theoretical and almost metaphysical objections, tho 
learned professors of to-day are not disinclined to employ the term “interna¬ 
tional law’’to the post-Westphalian phenomena. Why should it not be 
equally possible to extend it in the understanding of the relations obtaining 
iti the pre-We.stphalian epochs? 

Finally, one cannot demonstrate objectively that the respect for law nr 
custom or treaty is greater to-day than iu the ancient or medieval world, 
.le'llihek’s thesis that every act of the slate postulates the principle, reins 
si c stantibus fas long as the circumstances remain the same), * is valid 
not only for the treaties of the modern world but also for those obtaining 
among the Greeks, ltomans and medievals. The demands for violation or 
violence cannot be proved to have been-greater aud oftener in the past 
than in the present. 

(cl) Studies in the 'International L-ni- of Ancient Europe. 

However great may be the progress achieved by mankind in modern 
times since 1618, there is no 'justification for denying the developments of 
international law such as they were iu pre-Westphalian times. Slowly, but 
surely, it has been indeed getting recognized that many of the modern insti¬ 
tutions of war and peace, the immunity of ambassadors, respect for trea¬ 
ties, observation of certain rules in regard to the declaration of war, etc.— 
were in vogue even in Greece and (tome. And the contemporary text-book 
writers, while declaring, as we leave seen, that 1048 is the year I of interna¬ 
tional law, do make it a point to give a brief historic survey of the Greek, 
Roman and medieval epochs. 

The prejudice against the ancients may he said to .have encountered the 
first serious attack when in 1S44 Ilelller made use of the Greek and Roman 
Gebracuc.lie (customs) of peace and war in his Dos curopneisehc Voelt.er- 
recht. Schoetnann’s Slnatsrcrht dev Gricchen dealt; with the Greek insti- 


0 Pie reehtli‘-he Katin- dev Staatenvertruege (Vienna. 1M 
the clause rebus siestantibus see Foiguel’s Droit 1 nternatiair 
1923); p 384. A special book on the subject is Ivaofmann s ; 
I- oeUcevreehts and die clausula rebus sie stunt/tncs-lTucbingc 


I’tiM/e (l’at is, 
is I' .'.scti lies 
.€ 11 ;. 
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tutions of .public law (internal and international) while archaeological. 
research in Roman antiquities furnished Osenbrueggen' with material for 
the war and pea.ce laws of Rome. The same epoch witnessed the results., 
of investigations in medieval international law as embodied in Puetter’s 
Deitraege tur Voelkerrechts-gesehichte mid tvissensuhaft (Leipzig, 1843). 

It was at this stage that the first comprehensive work on nearly the , 
entire ancient world made its appearance in Mueiler-Jochmus’s Geschickte 
ties Voellrerrechli in Altertlium (Leipzig, 1848). The author’s survey comp-' 
rises China, Judm.i, India, 7 Persia, Greece, Rome and the Mohammedan 
slate. Tn regard to almost each of these peoples the following items are 
discussed : (IS general constitutional and legal development, (2) law regard- . 
ing foreigners (what may be described as private international law), (3) 
law of embassy, (4) law of war, <5 law of conquest, (6) alliance, intervention 
| 1 and neutrality. Rome has special chapters on colony and treaty. .The. ap- 
‘i 1} | endix deals with the international marine law such as was developed in 

\ !l Cyprus, Greek states, Asia Minor, Cartilage, Rhodes and Rome. .. 
j | The topics as discussed by the author would be equivalent mostly 
| ( to w hat is called Stautsrecht. or Landesreclit, i. e. law- of the land, and not 
to international law such as is observed and respected by more than one 
land. And so far as India is concerned, it may be remarked en passant that 
Manu Hamhltd, the sole authority of the writer, cannot be cited in a his¬ 
tory of actual institutions and customs for it is more a record of ideas,, 
ideals and pious wishes titan one of positive objective facts. 

Tlie next great, work in the line is Laurent's Histoire du droit des gens 
ci des relations internalionrdes (1851 1880). The treatise is more a contri¬ 
bution to the histci i or civilisation than to that of international law. Indeed, , 
the book lias finally been renamed as Etudes snr Vhistore de llmmanite * 

In I'itfrantoni's T 'u.tlato di diritto iiilernazionalc (Rome, 1881) the 
epochs down to l4')0 A. O.'have 1 ee i dealt wiili at. length and comprise 

: The Chapter on India is based on Mann Sainhitd (for which Pnuthier’s 
French translation is used), mainlv oh. VII. Mneller-Joehmtis’s general idea's 
on India are derived from Rohl-n’s Das alto Indian (Koenigsburg, 1830). Ho 
is. besides, a student of Hegel's l liilosophic dcr Ccschieiitc in regard to 
Indian culture 

'Laurent represents the traditional view when he declares that, there was 
no international I i\v in ihoancietilwoi Id. As the world-monarchy is said 
lo have been lbe ideal of lhose days, and might, not light, regulated iuler- 

gro.v. CyiiicftoHtky sttougly repudiates .this judgment of Laurent's (pp. ... 

102 — ioy,.' .. " .■ 
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700 pages. There is a chapter on the Phoenicians. The Ixamiuit, although 
in general relevant to the topics of intermiliona! law, often goes beyond 
it and includes such subjects as communication and social inlercourse. 

Seala’s Staatsvertraege des Altcrtuma (1893', Nvs’s Lc.s origiues du 
droit international (1899) and Walkei’s History of the Law of nations (1899) 
belong to the end of the last century. They were followed by Taylor's Ori¬ 
gin and Growth of International Public Law (London, 1901). 

The subject of ancient international law has been continuing to demand 
the attention of scholars. In 1901 was published at Bonn a specialized 
study, Antihes Voelkcrrevht , with special reference to the age Of Polybius, 
by Bender. Three boohs came out in 1907, namely, Bander's V Arhilrnyc. in¬ 
ternational chez les Hellenes (Leipzig), Hilzig’s Altgriech isclir Slantsirr- 
traege ueber Reehtahiife (Zurich , and Oybichowsky \s Dus Autike Voclircr- 
recht. 

This last brochure deals with the Egyptians, the Israelities, the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians, the Greeks and the Romans. The author’s material 
is derived from two sources : (1) treaty and (2) custom. He has thus been 
able to keep to the strictly positive side of law. 

Cybichowsky’s judgment on the ancient world is wortli quoting in view¬ 
er the prevalent sceptical attitudes. “Fragmentary is the information,” 
says.he,about ancient international law that has come down to us, but it 
does not fail to convince us that the wealth of international legal forms 
avion in: those remote times was astonishingly great.” He mentions the 
fact that 1500 years before the Christian era a diplomatic world-language 
was in use in the sphere of civilised states. This was the Babylonian. He 
points out also that in the third-sixth century B. C. polilical conflicts bet¬ 
ween stiites were submitted to trial and decision by international arbitra¬ 
tion courts, e. g. in Greece. ' - ■ ■ 

Bex’s Essai sur devolution du droit'dcs gens (1010) is like Nys’s a con¬ 
tribution to the general aspects. Philippsou’s International^ U;w nnilj 
custom of Ancient Greece and Rome (19*1, j a> perhaps, the only comprehen¬ 
sive work in English. 

Two specialized treatises titave comeCont” in >1913. ‘ One is Lehmann’s^ 
Zum altgriechisahen Kriegs-und Beutereeht',. (Heidelberg) dealing ; witll ,tlt 
war and booty laws of Greece. The other book deals with the treaties 
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between ptates in Homo and is called Imperium Homnnum, Vol. I. Stants- 
vevtraege und Vertrags verhueltnisse (Leipzig). 

In the light pf these recent researches 9 it will have to be admitted that 
the general text-books on international law such as are in use in univer¬ 
sities have not yet undergone the reconstruction that ig due. And in any 
case the prejudices of scholars and laymen rest on tin historical foundations. 

SECTION 3. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW IN HINDU INDIA. . 

The Western precedent has indicated that it is not enough to be con¬ 
vinced of the existence of international relations, foreign policy, diplomacy, 
avd/ta transactions etc. The existence of international “ law ” must have t 
be demonstrated independently, item by item and epoch by epoch, so far as the 
lire-Westphalian world is concerned. And this is the task to which rosearch 
scholars have been addressing themselves in England, Franee, Italy, and 
especially in Germany. 

If the claims of even Greece and Rome as' makers of international law 
continue to be open questions, or at any rate not recognized as settled 
facts or first postulates, where .does ancient and medieval India stand ? 
Research in this field can hardly be said to have begun in Tight earnest. 

(a) Public and Private International Relations. 

The problem is two-fold, fn the first place it will have to lie proved 
that there were international relations among the peoples of the Hindu 
slates. Sucli relations have a double character : (11 private and (2) public. 

The public inldrmUiouat relations constitute that system of intercourse 
which the states as sovereign bodies enter into with one another. Every 

Europe is li ne I on Friedrich, llohland, Miidller-.l'ochmus and Cybicliowsky. 

A French author (Belgian ?) who hasjlaken special interest in’tlie history 
of the Uieoi-v and practice of international iaw is Nys. Le Droit tic Guerre 
et leu preen rseurs tie Grot ins 11882) and l.es Or it/hies clu choit international 
llB9») are umneot his well known publications (Paris and Brussels). Hut 
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lie international relations. These may be described more concretely as 
belonging to the sphere of foreign policy or diplomacy strictly so called. 

It has to be observed that the political history of Hindu India lias not 
yet been attacked from this anglo. The material for such a study is indeed 
already available ^to a certain extent in the ordinary publications. But 
the foreign intercourse; or diplomatic aspects of Hindu history remain to 
be approached in a systematic and technical manner. 

The states themselves are the parties in public international relations. 
But. the private international relations arise whenever and wherever for¬ 
eigners as iudividuil citizens happen to come into contact with the in¬ 
digenous population of ft country. Every commercial transaction between 
two different countries, every travel into a foreign laud for pleasure or 
culture, every occasion when the person and property of an alien become 
the object of a state’s supervision or protection constitute the internation¬ 
al relations of a private character. 

The history of relations between Hindu states has not yet arrested the 
serious attention of scliolats from this standpoint. The simplest form in 
which these private international relations can be exhibited is certainly 
to be found in commercial intercourse. Treatises like Kadha Kmmud 
Mookerji’s History of Indian Shipping or Lassen’s History of Indian Com¬ 
merce 1 n are attempts, although unconscious, in this direction. But altoge¬ 
ther we have here almost a virgin field. 

(b) Private International Law. 

Now international relations do not in themselves, as has been pointed 
out, constitute a system of international law or custom. Hence comesthe 
second problem in indology. - The existence of international law has to 
be demonstrated, country by country and epoch by epoch. And here, again, 
in two branches : (1) private and (2) public. 

Private international law is as a rule not much talked of in the press 
or on the platform. B it ia the 'modern world Us volume and importance 
do not fail much short of the ordinary civil and criminal laws of a country. 
The reason is obvious. Weltivirtschaft 11 or world-economy has come to 
stay in mankind’s business relations. Almost every agricul tural, industrial 

"’This German book is now available iu Jayaswalaud A. Banerj-iSasiri’s 
English (Bankipore, 1923). 

> ‘See Harms’s article in Weltmirtsehuftli dies Arckiu (Jena, April 1921). 
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or commercial transaction or major importance to-day is an affair in winch 
the “ nationals ” of more than one state take active part. In every big 
city of the world to-day the jurists have therefore to handle cases involving 
the nationality 'or citizenship of foreigners and their properties, the con¬ 
flict of laws bearing on them such as may prevaij in different countries, or 
the execution of judgments passed by foreign courts outside the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a state. 

We have already noticed how jus gentium of the Romans, which became 
finally codified in 360 A. O. as Ediatuin Perpehutm of the Praetor Peregri- 
nus, may to a certain extent be compared to the droit international 
prive 11 as explained and summarized by Foignet in his manuel (Paris, 

; 1923). It may be observed incidentally that the peregrins or foreigners in 

| Rome enjoyed bv jtt.t gentium virtually all the privileges to which the 
Roman citizens themselves were entitled by their /us civile. 

Tt will not be uninteresting to record here a specimen of internation- 
nles Privatrecht such as European humanity lias known for centuries. 
Let us take the droit d'aubaine (the law of aula in L e., alien or foreigner) 
which prevailed in France during the entire feudal regime and continued 
to be in force with certain modifications until its abolition by the Revolu¬ 
tion (August 6,1790). 15 . 

Every aubain was treated as serf. No alien was allowed to live ou 
French soil unless registered as serf to some seigneur. No alien was allow¬ 
ed to marry without the authority of his master. Finally, no alien was 
allowed to inherit or transfer property iu any manner, testate or intestate 
The properties of the nubain were inherited by the lord. 

Equality between aliens and citizens was established in France by the 
Revolution. In other words, Europe passed through a period of lengthy., 
“ dark ages ” before the spirit and letter of the Romau jus m reap-' 

peared in legal institutions. 


1 ! This book must be sharply distinguished from the other work of the 
same author, already cited several times, which deals with' “public” interna¬ 
tional law. 

A German text book in this line is Robs’s Einfuehrung in das iInternation¬ 
ale Privatrecht (Bonn, 1911). 

13 Foignet’s Droit International Prive (Paris, 1823), pp. 129~13'i. 
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As in other fields, in'the domain of private international law ’’ also, 
indology lias made no serious attempts to advance iLs own claims to reeo"- 
nition in the world of science. But one instance of a positive character 
may be cited at once. 

If Megasthenes’s statements are to be trusted, the citv, fathers of 
Pataliputra may be taken to have functioned as the supervisors of aliens’ 
property, should it have been necessary. In case or the deatli of foreign 
residents their property was remitted to their relatives at home. 

There is no room here for a description of the private international law 
of the Hindus. It is enough that we have suggested the need for research in 
this region. 

(c) Studies in the Public International Law of the Hindus. 

The second branch of international law is public. Whenever people talk 
of international law they generally mean this branch. But, as has been 
remarked above, it is the private international law which affects the fife 
and well-being of men and women in modern times almost as seriously as 
the ordinary laws of the land. For all practical purposes, the citizens of 
a country may rest indifferent to the “ public ” international law. It ac¬ 
quires a more or less dramatic importance chiefly on occasions of war, and 
of course, then it may involve serious consequences for nations e» masse. 

What, now, about the public international law of the Hindus? Certain¬ 
ly in point of chronology it belongs to the pre-Westphalian stages. And 
modern scholarship has a right to be sceptical about its existence until it 
can be demonstrated inch by inch, as in the case of Ureek'"and Homan laws 
by the Western scholars of the last half-century. 

The work that has been accomplished up till now in Hindu international 
law and allied fields may here be briefly reviewed. 


“In the section on Fremdanrecht (law relating to strangers or foreigners) 
which may be taken to be equivalent to droit international priva, Muelier- 
Jochinus discusses the rules of Manu (VII, 72, 94, 99, 105, 100, 110) in regard 
to guests, hospitality etc. The author is evidently in the wrong. The laws 
of guests cannot be described as forming part of private international law. 

He is likewise in error when he believes that there was no commerce bet¬ 
ween dilferent parts (if India or that there was no mercantile community 
(Handelsstand) among the Hindus. 

The romantic description | of India as “poetisclies Land ”, again, lie has 
imbibed from his guru Hegel. All those persons who have Hegel for their 
guide are sure to be misled in regard to the objective realities of life and 
society. 
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The oldest publication in this line seems to be Mueiler-Jochmus’s Oes- 
ehichte des Voelkerrechts im Altertum (Leipaig, 1848). The chapter on 
India is based exclusively on Manu Samhita (VII). The relevant passages 
have been topically arranged according to the subject matter of a “ mod¬ 
ern text book of international law. But w,liat is the evidence that the 
injunctions of Manu constituted the positive law or custom of the country ? 
The question remains opeu as to when and where, if at all, these ideals or 
suggestions of Manu Samhita were enacted as (statutes and observed as 
such by the states in their peace and war relations with one another. 

For the next work on the subject the world of science has had to wait 
about seven decades. In Pramatha Nath Banerjea’s Public Administration in 
Ancient India (London, 1917) there is a chapter on these topics. The author 
has proceeded to the work not so much from the standpoint of international 
law as of international relations. His sources of information, moreover 1 
are as promiscuous for this chapter as for the others in the book. That is, 
he does not distinguish'! between the strictly historical authorities and the 
epics, nitisdstres, dharma-sdstrns, etc. We have not been furnished with 
any clue by which to disentangle the pound of fact from the ton of fiction. 

The same methodology of confusion between institutions and theories or 
actualities and pious wishes pervades the articles of L. T. VisvanatU iu the 
Modern Ueview (Calcutta) for April-November, 1918. But all the same the 
publication is valuable. In the first place, the amount of data collected 
from various sources is large. Secondly, the work is nearly all-compre¬ 
hensive. Finally, there is an attempt to master the relevant material and 
group it in the framework of legal categories. 

Navemlra Nath Law’s Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (Calcutta, 

1920) belongs to an altogether different branch of the subject. Iu the first 
place, the work phased exclusively !on'Kaulilva. Secondly,it does not, like 
Mueiler-Jochmus’s GescJiic/itejapproach the'tmaterial fromthe standpoint of 
topics in international law, > but analyses the ideas of the Arth/isdstra in 
regard to public international relations. Consequently, the brochure can 
have no place in an account of positive international law. 

The same remarks apply to my paper on the “ Hindu theory of interna¬ 
tional relations ” published in the Political Science Quatcrly (New York- 

1921) and finally incorporated'in Political'Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus (Leipzig, 1922). H deals!. with (n) the doctrine of Mandulu (sphere 

of influence) and (h) the doctrine of Sdri-Muiuuia (world-sovereign) iu relufion 
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to the theory of sovereignty anti is based or. die nitiMstrat, Artha&imira, 
Mahnbhurnta, Mann Samhitd anti other texts. 

In 1921 a paper on “ international law and custom in ancient India ” by 
Pramathn Nath Banerji appeared in the Journal of the Department of 
Letters (O.tleutta University). ‘ 

Kalidas Nag’s Les Theories diplomatique! de V Tiule ancienue et V Artha- 
sdstra Paris, 1923), as the title indicates, deals with the diplomatic theories 
of ancient India 1 n In the back-ground of these the author has sought to 
place the teachings of Kautilva. The word “ diplomacy ” has to be under¬ 
stood iu the sense of foreign policy or “ public ” international relations. 

Nag rightly begins his thesis with the statement that diplomacy is almost 
as old as human history. Then he investigates the Vedic texts to wring 
diplomatic (i. e. foreign relations) ideas out of them The Mululhhhrata has 
demanded much of his attention from the same standpoint. Finally, lie 
comes to the Arthasiistra and with a preliminary survey of its general poli¬ 
tical ideas devotes the rest of the book, about forty pages, to the ICaut.il,van 
theories of international complex and war situations. This final portion of 
the publication corresponds in French to Law’s work mentioned above. 

We have been furnished with a summary of TCnutilya on the relevant 
problems. The perspective of previous theorists is also apparent. And the 
references to other niff-writers have always been given. 

As a. dissertation in the history of ideas it is altogether a valuable 
work, so far as it goes, although devoid of interpretations in the light of 
political science. But since it is nothing but a contribution to the study of 
theory, the publication will not independently help much in an understanding 
of the positive laws and customs in tire international India of the-Hindus. 

In Kashi Prasad Jayaswal's Hindu Polity (Calcutta, 1921) there are only 
two pages (Part II, pp. 19o-19l) on the topics in question. The wa iter inci¬ 
dentally happens to discuss the problem as to why the Hindus never attemp¬ 
ted any conquest beyond the limits of India. On the strength of Arrian’s 
Indika (IX) this fact is attributed by him to the Hindu “ sense of justice” 
and absence of militarism. 


1( I have not seen this essay. 

15 For a critical examination of this book from the present and other 
standpoints see Hindu politics in Italian. 
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It is not necessary here to examine the fact or the explanation. We 
notice that the writer is dealing with theory and may, therefore, be left out 
of account, for the time being 1 

It will not be out of place here to mention that Shamasastry in his Evo¬ 
lution of Indian Polity (Calcutta 1920) has no chapter on foreign politics or 
the institutions of war, treaty, embassy and so forth. The subject of inter¬ 
national relations or international law has been likewise left out of consi¬ 
deration in Gboshal’s History of Hindu Political Theories (Calcutta, 1923). 

(d) The Methodology of Research in positive International Law. 
Leaving aside the publications which are consciously devoted to theory, 
it is noteworthy that each one of the others is defective and misleading as a 
• source of information on the subject of Hindu international law. And for 
ijj j this tile responsible agencies seem to be two-fold :—first, the nature of the 

1 | authorities on which the data are based, and secondly, an absence of pre- 
i cision in regard to the method of investigation. 

f 

i The authors are not clear as to what they are going to exhibit. They as 
ij; a rule avoid discussing the question as to whether they propose to dig out 
the ancient and medieval lines or thinking, categories of .philosophical 
thought, the axioms and moralisings of high-brows and so forth or whether 
the results of their research have brought forth photographic accounts of 
objective realities. Besides, the authors fight shy of the perplexing problem 
that objective realities can be delivered only by certain special, classes of 
evidences and not by any and every “ old ” document. 

Now, positive international law and custom belong to the group of objec¬ 
tive realities. If the achievements of the Hindu states in this domain are 
to be demonstrated at all, it can be done solely on the strength of evidences 
more or less similar to those on which the story of Greek and Roman ach¬ 
ievements is based. 

And it is just here that the difficulty lies. The European antiquities are 
founded mostly on contemporary history, whereas contemporary history is 
conspicuous by its absence in ancient India 


17 While appreciating Mr. Jayaswal's labour, teaming, patriotism and 
services to indology l have to admit that his Hindu Polity beginning to 
to end a volume of forced interpretations and impossible reconstructions. It is 
an intensely original production, but its originality is of a peculiar character 
consisting in the attempt to attach to almost every old word a significance 
which it can by no means bear. 
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Take the instance 'o[ Roman law. The earliest institutions of Roman 
jurisprudence, known as the XII Tables, are now almost universally accepted 
as the “ authentic ” products of the fifth century B. C, more precisely 450 
B. 0. For about a century after this date there is no contemporary history 
in Greek or Latin to testify to the changes in constitution and law under the 
Roman republic. 

But from about 350 B. C. every epoch in Roman history is furnished with 
the historical documents prepared virtually by eye-witnesses. Tlie great his¬ 
torians like Caesar, Livy, Pliny, Diodorus, etc. flourished round about tiie 
beginnings of Christian era. And so far as the. “ codes ” of “ public ” and 
“private” laws are concerned, the epocli from Hadrian to Diocletian and 
thence to Justinian ( c 550 A. C.) witnessed a series of legal -publications, ori¬ 
ginal and commentarial, the like of which is almost unparalleled even in 
modern times. Besides, most of the compilations were prepared under im¬ 
perial orders. 

The legal and constitutional developments in Rome for a thousand years 
from the Twelve Tables to the Institutes of .Justinian have alFbeen written 
down by contemporaries with dates and names of the consuls or emperors. A 
modern scholar lias only.to translate those documents and say : “Such and such 
a law was enacted in Rome or by the Roman Emperor at such and such a 
place in such and such a year with the following objects.” There is hardly 


The book will therefore do a positive disservice and injustice to those 
readers who do not know Sanskrit (and Palp as well as to those who have 
neither the time nor the patience to examine for themselves the footnotes 
and other references on which the author’s text is reared. Most of the 
words, phrases and passages of major importance cited in the book do not 
deliver tile message which he lias compelled them to give. 

This criticism applies as much to the chapters ou republics as to those 
on monarchies. A whole book almost as voluminous as the one under con¬ 
sideration wall be ueeded to point out, line by line, how and where the author 
lias exercised the “right of interpretation” in an arbitrary and unbridled 
manner. 

One simple instance may be cited. In ch. VIII. (Pt. I) the author des¬ 
cribes Hindu republics on the strength of Greek evidence. One does not 
have to know Sanskrit or Greek because the accounts have long been avai¬ 
lable in English. But the author’s interpretation of this Greek report in 
eh. IX from the constitutional standpoint is likely to baffle everybody. 

Take, again, the so-called parliament, diet, or realm-assembly discovered 
by the author in the jamrpada (Part I.I,. chs. XXVII—XXVI11), the first 
account or which was published in 1920. All the important references are 
irrelevant and none mean what the.autbor wants us to understand. My pro- 
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any suspicion possible about the positive character of those laws. When 
however, the writings of a Gains or Ulpian come'in for examination, one 
knows exactly which portion is the positive code of the Empire and which 
portion constitutes the interpretation, commentary or legal philosophy of the 
individual'jurist. It is on sucli foundations that 'the modern history of 
Roman law has been built up. ' 

The Romans used to write poetry, drama, stories, books on rhetoric, gram¬ 
mar, stoicism and what not. ^lut, these treatises can almost be safely ignor¬ 
ed by a modern scholar, while investigating the political and legal 
history of Rome. The corpus of solid historical literature itself is vast 
enough and quite comprehensive. If at all, the remaining mass of literary 
{: material is exploited in a very subsidiary manner. 

J ! lint so for as ancient India is concerned it is just these poems, and stories; 

i grammatical and rhetorical hooks, philosophical and metaphysical treatises 
! that we have as the main evidences for Hindu developments in economic, 
i political, legal and other aspects of social life. How can indologists be jus- 
{] 111 assigning the same realistic value to these documents as to the 

I genuine historical literature of the Romans ? It is time that we be determin¬ 
ed to make an end of this arbitrary incongruity. As long as Indian anti¬ 
quities fail to deliver genuine historical literature, we must iiave to deny 
the right of reasonable history to the data culled from the so-called “ liter- 
‘ ary evidences.” 


test against the acceptability of this “find” has been recorded in 1921 
(Supra, pp. 6-7) and later again in 1922 (Political Institutions, pp. 71-72) as 
well as in the Bengali hook, Hindu Rustier Gadan, the ms. of. which has been 
placed with the publishers in Nov. 1924. 

Another baffling cliapter is that dealing witli “technical Hindu constitu¬ 
tions” (Part I, ch. X). 

It is not possible in this footnote to single out the abnormalities in a 
book which is based ori the assumption that every word can be made to mean 
"more than meets the ear.” >-<.•..< : 

So much for the author's archaeology, i.e. unearthing, deciphering and 
paraphrasing of old data. A noteworthy feature of his writing is its con-. 
jeetnral character consisting in the persistent usejof the word “seems” or 
“ seemed „ .. 

In regard to methodology the author’s fallacies are common to those of 
other constitutional writers on Hindu India. Every statement in every 
ancient story-book or epic or nltisastrn is, according to them, a fact of his- 
torical importance and may lie postulated without question as an item in 
iiealpolitilt about the actual life and iusiituliousjiu India under the Mauryas 
Guptas, aud others. 
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Where, then, are the evidences for positive international law arid custom 
in Hindu India to he sought ? Chiefly in the inscriptions (and coins). One 
need naturally be cautious of possible forgeries in these monuments. But, 
for the present, one cannot think of more solid and contemporary proofs. 
Inscriptions have played a great part in the reconstruction of European 
antiquities. But the existence of a rich historical literature in the ancient, 
West has not rendered the question of inscriptions and coins so valuable and 
indispensable as with us in India. 

What is to be done with the Hindu literary documents such as they are ? 
For the purpose of international law or constitutional history generally, they 
may be divided into two main groups. 

First come the preponderantly realistic story-books in prose or verse, the 
Jhtalcas, the Malwhhhratn, lidmhynva, the Kathasnritsi'igarn, the Purhmis 
and so forth. The data from all this literature will have to be evaluated in 
two ways. In the first place, the concrete anecdotes may he taken to be some¬ 
thing like “ illustrative ” material indicating more or less the kind of human 
life which was considered quite conceivable in the estimation of the authors 
and the readers. And in the second plane, these story-books contain a vast 
amount of general ideas, maxims, moralisings, truisms and first postulates 
which may be taken to stand for the philosophical or idealistic background 
of the people. 

The second group of literary documents in the present consideration is 
composed of t,(ie rthnrma-sdstrars and the nit'i-sastrns. This literature will 
have to be handled mainly as the contribution of intellectuals to the theories 
of society, state, law, morals, authority, freedom, war, peace and suchlike 
phenomena. The work is essentially philosophical,—the result of brainy dis¬ 
quisitions. And as such it may contain a mere analysis of ideas and insti- 

The historic sense of the author, again, is questionable- He practically 
closes the book with the seventh century although it is not clear why, and 
observes : “ The period after 700 A. C„ is a period of darkness and disruption. 
Popular institutions decayed and Hindu traditions dwindled ” (Part II, p. 

It, is regrettable that a constitutional writer of some standing 
should have placed the above statement in block and white in 1324. For, 

“ the period after 700 A. C. ” is just the period in Indian history for winch 
we have the soiidest evidences in regard to “ popular institutions. And 
for this we have to turn our eyes to the South,---the Chola Fmpire. The 
author does not devote a single line to the Oholas ! And without a word 
of apology for this omission he jumps to the ‘ revival of Hindu polity 
under the'Sikhs and Sivaji in the seventeenth cftntury. 

He has indeed an incidental reference to Ceylon (Pi. II, p- 151). But 
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tutiona, or it may even happen to adumbrate ideals of life, futuristic dreams 
for world-reconstruction, not excluding, of course, petty platitudes and 
moralisms. But siuce no philosophical work can be absolutely independent 
of time and space, it is not, improbable that some of the positive laws, morals 
and institutions of the country have left their stamp on these sdsfcros. But 
how to find out which passages in these texts refer to actualities ? The only 
keys nan be furnished by (1) contemporary history, which, as we have seen, is 
rare in India, or (2) inscriptions. In any event we are referred back to the 
“ brass tags,” the solid foundations in stone and copper. 

The few volumes of.historical texts that aucient India possesses must not 
he ignored by any means. Kalhana's Ttuja-turangini, for instance, deserves 
a minute analysis from the viewpoint of law, public and private, as well as 
internal and international. 

The contemporary reports on India by foreigners beginning with the Greeks 
and coming down to the Moslems have yielded valuable results in other 
fields of Hindu history. Pur international law also they deserve a close 

It is desirable, however, not to be carried away by the statements in 
these foreign books on India. Tin's literature is but the record of impressions 
gathered by a traveller while spending some time in different parts of the 
country. One should not attach, as a rule, greater scientific value to these 
publications Chan one is used to in regard to the travel-books or tourist’s 
accounts of to-day. 

The student will have to cross-examine the authors at every point and 
ascertain the sources and possibilities of their information. The reliability, 
truthfulness, scholarship, and culture of these foreign writers must not be 
considered to be above board, as a matter of course. One must be always pre¬ 
pared for a greater or less amount of “personal equation” and professional 
idiosyncrasy in every foreign book and therefore be ready to place a certain 
discount on its authenticity as an objective record of “truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth.” 

perhaps in bis conception of history the whole of Southern Tndia liesj out¬ 
side of “ Hindu traditions.” 

The author’s political philosophy is likewise or a strange nature," Prom 
5o0 A. C. onwards, ” says he, ” Hindu history melts into brilliant biogra¬ 
phies.-isolated gems without a Minim string or national life” (Pain I. 

p. 165). 
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SECTION 4. 

international jurists of thf sukra cycle. 

(a) Pre-Grotian. 

An account of Hindu international law and custom on the lines indicated 
above, sucli as might correspond to Oybichowsk.v’s Dos antikc Voclkerrccht 
or Taeubler’s hnperimn Homamtm (Staatfs-V ertraege mid Vert rugs verhaclt- 
nisse) is not possible in the present undertaking. We are here concerned 
with Sukravhi. It is a book of political philosophy and has hardly anything 
to do with positive law and custom, at. any rate, until certain solid evidences 
be forthcoming to point to the objective, historical character of some of the 
passages. For the present we are interested in the categories of internation¬ 
al law such as the Sukra authors developed in the course of their specu' 
lations on the saptawga. 

An important technical question arises at once. Are we justified in 
employing the term, international law, or the categories of this branch of 
jurisprudence, in the analysis of the philosophical speculations of the Sukra 
cycle? The question naturally has its European counterpart. And it may¬ 
be worded, as it lias often been done by Western scholars dealing with 
Western topics, as follows:—Can the concepts and categories of international 
law be credited to the philosophers, jurists or politicians who preceded 
Grotius (15811—1645) ? 

It will be noticed that the problem before us is but parallel to the one 
discussed in the previous two sections. Only there the subject matter was 
actual international law, the positive customs. In the present instance, 
on the contrary', the subject matter is the theory of international law. 
Whereas the other question was primarily historical, the present one is 
mainly philosophical. The scepticism in regard to the existence of positive 


This judgment has been delivered in the chapter on the disappearance 
of republics. Does be want us to understand that “ national aud communal 
life ” cannot grow without republics ? In that case England should possess 
no national and communal life, nor Italy nor Germany where monarchy, 
and that, again, of an unconstitutional character was the norm for cen¬ 
turies. 


But perhaps it would be wronging the author to sit in judgment upon bis 
work from the standpoint of methodology, historic sense, philosophical inter¬ 
pretations or political science because these do not evidently constitute 
his specialty, at any rate, in the present undertaking. By one who wants 
to be a constitutional historian or essayist defects in tinge lines aiecer- 
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'international law in the pre-Westphalian periods is matched by the sceptic¬ 
ism in regard to the existence of a philosophy or speculation on the same 
-subject in the pre-Grotian world. 

Curiously enough, Grotius ami West phalia imply virtually the identical 
■date in culture-history. Grotius died in 1615, just three years before the 
Peace of Westphalia. -And his bonk on the laws of war and peace appeared 
in 1625, the seventh year of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Now, in the realm of institutional achievements of a legal or constitution¬ 
al character Hindu India is pre-Westphalian. In my Political Institutions and 
Theories of the Hindus. the conclusion has been reached that whatever be 
the actual dates of the political institutions in the Hindu states, substanti¬ 
val lu speaking, i. e, in terms of quality they are" pre-modern ” (i. e. pre- 
industrial-revolution in certain respects, and even pre-Renaissance in certain 
others). To characterize the entire corpus of Hinduachivements in “ public 
law ” as pre-Westphalian would therefore be in the main quite appropriate. 

In regard to the Hindu philosophy of politics in all its branches the con¬ 
clusion is identical. Whatever he the exact chronology of the authors of the 
legal, llnajicial. economic, constitutional and other texts, their thoughts and 
ideals are essentially “ pre-modern.” The point has been emphasised again 
ami again in the present publication as well as in others. The speculations 
of the Sukra cycle in regard to international law will be found on exami¬ 
nation to be pre-Grotian. 

(/>) The Grot ! an Complex 

The term “ pre-Grotian ” is being employed here in a strictly technical 
sense. We are taking Grotius, for the purposes of this book, not as the in¬ 
dividual Dutch philosopher who lived from 1583 to 1615 and published his 
great book in exile at Paris in 1025, but. as a synonym Tor all those ideas and 
ideals, no matter who the promulgator was, in which the foundations of 
modern international jurispi udence were laid. 

tainly to be avoided as far as possible. Butin Jayaswal’s work the real 
greatness lies in the wealth of information founded on first-hand antiquari¬ 
an research. So the other blemishes may he neglected as subsidiary. 

It is as antiquarian or archaeologist that lie has thrown out a challenge 
to (lie iudoiogists by Ids hold juterprelalions or translations at everv line. 
Let. the imlol.igisis come forward with their patient, and careful examina- 
iions of his " discoveries,’’item by item. Jfliis position can be maimaitied 
intact or even with a few imdilications lie will have accomplished a 

subs queul scholars as to Imw it is possible to he systematically led astray 
fiom the normal track of reasonable .scholarship. 
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Il'is philosophical complex comprises, for our present purpose, four other 
names besides that of Grotius ami covers about two centuries, biographically 
speaking, Irom 1480 to 1000. To this'group belong two Spaniards, (1) Vitoria 
(1480—l.HO), the Dominican monk, and (2) Suarez (1548-1017), the Jesuit 
J'atl er. Of the other two one is an Italian, Gentilis (1552—1008), who 
because of proLstantism, the new religion to which his father became con¬ 
vert, had to live the life of an exile and enjoyed a successful professorial and 
legal career in England. The last name is that of Zoucli (1590-1000, an 
Englishman, professor, lawyer and judge. It is evident that with the ex¬ 
ception of “Vitoria all the others contemporaries of Grotius, Suarez and.- 
Gentilis being but seniors bv age. 

Not all tin - " nr , ,nl importance in the history of legal 

philosophy. Poster:tr, at any vate, has not assigned the same value to the 
work I-.-1 the five d.-Hcront thinkers. But. ideologically speaking, they belong 
together and should lie regarded as constituting but. one group. 

In regard to one name, that, of Gentilis, at. any rate, the judgment of 
scholars has been very flattering. lie lias often been appraised as almost, a 
co-founder with Grotius of modern international iaw. Ilis He Jure Pclli or 
kn.w of War (1588 1598) is considered universally t,o be the best work on war 

previous to Grotins’s bonk which came about, a generation later Haute- 
feuille in his Hist,nire dn droit nun-iliioe goes so far as to say that if the 
' humau spirit had not produced Grotius’s work. Gentllis’s treatise on war 
would have remained until to-day one of its greatest masterpieces. 

In recent .judgment. Grotius and Gentilis have more and more appeared 
not so much as rivals as complements to each ot her. For, where Grotius is 
weak Gentilis is strong and where Gentilis is weak Grotius is strong. 
Gentilis is fundamentally historic and positive in spirit whereas Grotius is 
essentially a philosopher and idealist. Contemporary practitioners in positive 
international law IIa-: therefore greater points of contact with Gentilis than 
with Grotius. On the contrary, those jurists who wish to investigate 


My regret 
should ha\ e 
Hindu. Polf/: 
in the former 


found that 


aval, the author of Hindu Polity (1924), 
tar inf-rica- :.o J.ayaswal, the author of Introduction to 
tie has grown in bulk but lost in science. Whereas 
ion almost, every statement that he . made is accept- 
acceptabie statements in the present work can be 
cuun' od almost at, fingers’ ends. 

'’‘For all information about these five founders of international law I am 
indebted t.o-five or the ten monographs'in Lex Foii/lntei-rs dn Droit Inler- 
nnU'oind (Paris. 1904) with a preface by the editor, A. Billet., professor of the 
iijstojv «'f treaties at. tin* I’triversity or Paris. 

1 "For Gentilis see Lcs Fonilnttnrs, pp. 89-91. 
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the basic and fundamental “ principles ” of the law of nations find Gentilis 
entirely disappointing. To them Grotius is the veritable , master. For our 
present purpose, therefore, we are justified in including Gentilis in the 
Grotian complexes but part of a whole. 

Why, now, do we bring in the theologian Suarez into the same group? 

It is because although ho is by profession as non-political as possible bis 
work on law, De Legibus, embodies an eminently modern conception of 
international law (which he calls jus gentium) and more especially that of 
a community of states. 

However “ perfect ” t. e. self-sufficient the communities may happen to 
be, says he, none can live without the help of the others. The states them¬ 
selves are “sociable beings.” And in order to establish this conception of 
a society of a states Suarez does not have recourse cither to Roman law or 
to Oanon law. Rather, he establishes the need of certain new laws and , 
customs, called jus gentium that can regulate this international commu- 

Tuese two principles formulated by Suarez were unknown in the ancient 
and medieval w >rl.I; But it is on these postulates, so to say, that the Gro¬ 
tian system is philosophically founded. 

ft is for the same reason that the other Spaniard and Church Father, 
Vitoria, *' although his work is about a century older than Grotius’s, is being 
accorded a place in the Grotian system. In his Refections Theologicae or 
Theological Lectures (1557) the term jnn inter gentes i. e. law of nations is 
used for the first time in the history of legislation. And this term he uses 
in his definition of jun gentium (international law;. 

Further, in the same spirit as Suarez, Vitoria announces the interdepend¬ 
ence of states. “There is a societas nntumlis, a natural society, of nations.” 
savs he. “ It is not permissible to a Frenchman to forbid the Spaniards to 
travel or even live in France, and vice versa.” The juridical organisation 
of au international community is suggested by Vitoria. And this is to include 
non-E lropeam and’non-Oiiristians as well, e. 9. the American Indians and 
Moslems, as clearly explained by him on various occasions. 

Th is, altli >ugh a theologian he happens to be the “ laicizer ” of interna- 
liondlaw. And this both from the standpoint, or the relations between 
Christians and non-Christians as well as from that of flic Pope’s rein (ions 
with the sovereigns of Christendom. Vitoria's “ mod rrnism ” is equally mani- 

' ••The merits of Suarez arc discussed IbUl pp. 109-101, 103, 110 -117, 111), 
1?” 

*> ditoria’s contributions to “Grotianism” may be seen Ibid, pp. 7, 8. lo, 
19. 31, 
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fesl, in many of bis principles of war. These have become commonplace in 
and through the international deliberations of the present generation. 
Last hut not least, he has the credit of proclaiming the principle of indepen¬ 
dence for the American Indians, a principle which the African Conference 
of Berlin (1885) has placed on record in our days. 

Tn philosophical workmanship it is difficult to analyze the depth and ex¬ 
tent of a thinker’s spiritual indebtedness to others. One does not know 
precisely how much of his ideology Grotius owes his senior contemporaries 
and precursors in the same line. The work of Suarez is perhaps unknown 
to him. But. Vitoria he knows intimately. And as for Gentilis, Grotius 
has not only ma.de use of his writings but has also liberally borrowed of 
them the references to past history. The G'rotian complex can therefore 
he described as a philosophical unit in no arbitrary sense. 

Now remains Zouoh *’ to consider. He wrote a number of bo oks on 
problems of international law, but. bis originality is considered to be virtu¬ 
ally nil. According to Wheaton, Zouch’s chief merit, consists in paraphras¬ 
ing the work of Grotius. 

. Grotius was unpopular or rather hardly known in England, for by bis 
Mure Liberum (1008) be advocated tlth freedom nft.be seas, a thesis not 
to be swallowed by the English people, to which indeed Seldon (1581 — 
1004), the English publicist, wrote a reply, Mure. Clausum (1035■_ It is the 
constant references of Zouch in his Jus Ferinle (1650) to the theories of 
Grotius that made the Dutch philosopher popular among the English stud¬ 
ents of international law. It may be said, therefore, that 1050 is the date by 
which Grotius became a British commodity and since he owes this “ con¬ 
quest of England ’’ to Zouch, the latter’s contribution to theGrotian complex 
will be conceded to be quite considerable. 

; It may be added, finally, that, the tern “ international law ” was, as we 
have noticed in a previous section, coined by Bcntliam in 1780. But .he got it 
by translating the phrase jits inter geuten which occurs in Zouch’s work. 
One must not, however, give Zouch the sole credit for this expression, for, 
as we Stave seen, it can be traced back to Vitoria. In any case, as it is to 

“’See the chapter on Zouch, Ibid pp 821—322,328 — 330. It. may be men¬ 
tioned incidentally that although lie is the popularize!- of Grotius his work is 
more historical than philosophical. He belongs, like Gentilis, to the positive 
school of law. 
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Zoach that the modern world owes the term through Bentham Zoueh has 
another claim to be associated with the Grotian lathers of international 

law. 

(c) Modernism in the Ancients. 

It is beyond the chronological limits thus established for the ideological 
system known as the Grotian complex that we have to locate the speculations 
of the Sutra cycle in international Jaw. But. it will have to be noticed very of¬ 
ten that the 6ukra jurists employ categories that belong to the Grotian world. 
Even in the matter of substantial contributions the conceptions of Sukraniti 
will once in a while appear very -‘modern." The Hindu professors of inter¬ 
national law who are responsible for this treatise speak at times tho language 
as well as the thought of Grotian fathers from Aitoria to Zoucli. 

Thedisliuetion between the ancient and the modern is, as a rule, deep 
indeed, and yet it is not always quite sharp and clear. The “survivals.” 
persistences of the primitive, the innate uuiversuls, the eternal verities, tho 
fundamental uniformities etc. are too many and too conspicuous to be 
ignored or minimized in the history of philosophical evolution. Even al¬ 
though as curios, these identities or resemblances between the past and the 
present deserve observation and study in an analysis of the manifestations 
of the human psyche. 

We have seen how in the field of institutions the French Revolution 
could not do anything but abolish the droit d’ouhainc, unjnst and inhuman 
as it was, and go hack to the “ primitive ” Roman law of aliens (;icrrc;,rfnsi 
as embodied in th e jus gentium. In other words, the modern conception of 
equality had to be imported by Europe from the example of the ancients. Or 
rather, the ancients knew how to salve certain problems and the moderns 
have but learnt, to do alike. 

Similarly, the old Hindu law of Slridlimtn (women’s property) established 
an institution the like or which has been attempted by modern mankind only 
so late as in 1886 (The Married Women’s Property Act of England) An¬ 
other instance of how a human achievemunt, chronologically primitive, may 
still be substantially modern. 

The history ot public finance will furnish ati interesting ea-'o. In tho 
Middle Ages, as Brissaud tells us in his HMoire tin droit jud/ic franeuis 
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taxation-” as an institution all but, disappeared. The lords or seigneurs 
knew only tolls or lines such as could be exacted from vassals or serfs for 
the use of the masters’ properties. Tt was not before the birth of the nation¬ 
states in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that taxation as a “public ” 
function of the state i. e. as the right of the ruler to compel the citizens to 
1'sy out of their property' began to be established in Europe. And yet in 
India under the Maury as and the Cliolas as and likewise in the Roman 
Empire the rulers knew how to demand “taxes” from their subjects as 
subjects i. e. not merely as tenants or vassals on their personal estates. 

“ Modernism ” is thus an ancient phenomenon. 

Such instances can be multiplied. They will not serve perhaps to dis¬ 
prove that tlie dynamic march of history has cumulatively established a 
state of things which ensemble is fundamentally different in form and spirit 
from that prevailirg in the oldc-r epochs. But. they none the less can serve to 
convince ns that one should not be surprised if here and there certain items 
be brought 'forward in which the moderns ani the an ap;) t it i but as 

doubles of each other. 21 

It is only in this sense that the following judgment of Pillet in the gene¬ 
ral preface to Les Fonda tears dn droit international is acceptable. Speaking 
of the pre-Grotians he says : “ The law of nations as a scientific doctrine is 
not the fruit due to the progress of our epoch, not even a product of the 
French revolution or of the. religious reform of the sixteenth century. The 
law of nations is much older than all this ; and if it is impossible, inspite of 
Grotius, to be trace it back to the Greeks and the Romans, its origins must 
have to be sought, if one is to be just, in the remotest time of the Middle 
Ages.” 

■ The international jurists of the Sukra cycle have had no Hindu Grotiuses 
to‘continue and develop their work until today. So far as Hindu thought 
is concerned it would therefore be absurd to claiih for its creators a retros¬ 
pective continuity from the moderns backwards, just as Pillet does for the 
medieval thinkers of Europe. But in aii impartial examination of the laws 
of war and peace as developed in the Sukra cycle the touchstone of the Groti- 
an complex will not fail to furnish us with many significant data regarding 
the juristic sense and political tendencies of the medieval mind. 


13 Articles on “Finance” and “English Finance” in the .Encyclopaedia 
Britcnimea (11th ed.); Pol, Inst, and Tkeor. Hind, p. 117. 

Supra, eh. Ill, See 2 (e), (dj, sec 3 (c). 
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APPENDIX 

Hindu Politics in Italian. 

Tim present communication seeks to summarize and review almost all 
that 1ms appeared in Italian on the subject of Hindu political theories and 
institutions. The publications are being mentioned in the chronological order. 

It was through the notes in the works of German scholars, Stein and 
Hillebrandt, that the Italian studies came to my notice. I am indebted to 
Professor Formichi as well as Drs. Vallauri and Bottazzi for presenting me 
with copies of their publications. Oognetti’s work arrested my attention by 
pure accident while investigating the modern and contemporary develop¬ 
ments in Italy in economic theory and practice. One of my own essays is 
here inserted in order to complete the bibliographical data. 

SOCIALISTIC IDEALS IN INDIAN TRADITION- 

1S80. ■ Socialism 1 ) Antiao, “Ancient Socialism,” by Salvatore Oognetti de 
Martiis. Turin pp. XXIV-rC32. 

It is a huge work in the royal octavo forme dealing witli the entire 
ancient world. India comes in at lengtli not only in special chapters but 
is touched at various points here and there and everywhere. 

The author is described in Oil Itleali di un Economists (Ideals of an 
Economist, Florence, 1921) b.v Professor Luigi Einaudi, a prominent authority 
on finance, as one of the inspirers rif < o itemporary Italy in economic, 
research and founder of Lnborntorio di Buonomia politico in Turin. The 
present work of Oognetti’s is to a certain extent a supplement to his Le 
Forme primitive neiln evaiuzione economica (Primitive Forms in Fconomic 
Evolution, Turin. 1881) in as much as the institutional developments des¬ 
cribed in this latter treatise are here sought to be placed in the perspective of 
forme archaicke dell’utopia economics (archaic forms of economic utopia.) 

The study of economic ideals as distinguished from that of economic- 
realities is the subject matter of Sncinlismo Antico. And India is exhibited 
from the standpoint of the ideas of social utopia which came to evolve in 
its literature and folk-tradition. 

Cognetti’s sociology is, like Loria’s La teoria economica della c.osintmionc 
polities (Economic Theory of political constitution, Turin, 1SSG,) psychologi¬ 
cally oriented to the interpretations in the Gommnni.sk Manifesto of Karl 
Mirx and Frederick E lgels as well as Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
According to this way of thinking the struggle between the old and the new 
aristocracies i.s not a special phenomenon of the economic history of the 
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Phoenicians but a universal factor ancient civilization in the old and the 
new worlds. The state arose in Egypt, Greece and Rome as in India, 
China and Peru to coordinate the oonllicting interests and to function as 
protector of the social organization. 

Bnt this protective and tutorial function lasninvn faori luUi In popolr i- 
aianc servile, i. e. left, all the servile population alone, and attended generally 
to the interests of the classi dnminanti (dominant classes). A s “ compen¬ 
sation, so to say, to use a contemporary freudian expression, for the 
absence of justice prevailing in that patriarchal-feudal-niilitarisiic society 
arose certain idealistic conceptions in literature -and thought, which CJog- 

netti consideru to be the kernel of the Irqqenda del social ixmo (legend of 
socialism). It is this socialistic ideal that served to sublimate the essen¬ 
tial character of patriarchal polity, tlmt “real” world of privilege and 
tyranny on the one side and misery and suffering on the other. 

The conception of a “ golden age” is the embodiment, of that patriarchal 
idealism. It is as widely distributed a.s mankind and is invariably associated 
with the.idea of an economic system that is opposed t.o the rights of the 
individual in land. Everywhere it appears in the form of an " economic 
heresy,” a protest against private property and a glorification of equality, 

; fraternity, justice, peace and happiness. 

The legend has been described by Oognotti geographically with reference 
to the various quarters of the globe. So far as India, is concerned, the Kt'itn- 
yuga (Latin age of Saturn, Greek age of Cltronos) is explained, on tlm texts 
of the Mahdbhdrnta (L V 1123 etc.,) and the Maim SanhUa (81-8C). Wo 
are told that the Hindu exposition of the golden age is ” more philosophic 
than plastic” for while there is a Saturn in Greece, a Chronosin Rome and in 
Iran a Yima there happens to appear no personal figure round which 
the story is grouped in India. Bnt Oognetti considers the Rigvedic Yama 
(IS,113,8,X,I4,13X,. r )8,I,X,I7.1) identical in essence with the Yina of A vesta 
He is well up in the comparative philology, mythology ami anthropology of his 
days, and ransacks the entire corpus of researches up and down in order t.o 
discover the ideas in the Rig Veda in regard to a “ previous epoch of bliss.” 
Works like Zimmer’s Altindischcs Leben and Bergaigne’s La Religion 
Vedique have furnished him with data and interpretations. 

Oognetti traces ! in a special chapter the democratic ideas iu Hindu life 
and'thought. The Buddhist conception of equality and fraternity reappears 
in the Vaisnava sects of neo-Hinduism, [says lie, on the strength of 
Hunter’s Indian Empire (1886). And although the Visim Smritd (IT,XVIII, 
XIX,1-4 etc), does not legally ameliorate t e condition of the Su.lr.ts (the 
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lower orders) tlieir position in the Kali-Yuga (the iron age, the last of the 
world-epochs) as described in the Vismtpurdna is one of great importance. 
Wilson’s English translation is used (London, 1840). 

The democratic tradition of the Vaisnavas is continued along different 
lines by the Ramanandites. Wilson’s Religious Sects of the Hindus (1861-2) is 
Oognetti’s authority. The democratic spirit associated with Ramanandism is 
said to exercise a beneficial influence on the souls of popular classes leading 
to the energetic manifestation of the consciousness of self-importance. The 
popular psychology or the Indian plebeians has thus been remarkably trans¬ 
formed. To Ramanandism India owes therefore a new poetry that is no 
mean successor and rival of the ancient Sanskrit. 

The culmination of this trend of thought lias been reached in the Svarga- 
rohan (Ascent to Heaven) of Visqu Das Kavi. According to Garcin de 
Tassy in his Tableau d it Kali-Yuga ov de Page de fer par Wishnnu Das Kavi 
fin the Journal; Asiatque , Paris, 185,2), the scope of Svargarohana is religious 
but tiie poem is “ socialistic in its maxims" and dwells at length on the merits 
of the oppressed classes to the exclusion of the upper ten thousands who are 
exhibited in the worst colour. It is a “revolutionary” work, proclaiming, 
as it does, the message of “equalisation.” 

Corgnetti devotes six pages to the translation of a long extract with 
special reference to the superiority of the Sudra to the higher orders. This 
glorification of the humble and the lowly bears apt comparison in his esti¬ 
mation with the attitude of medieval villainsof Europe in their revolt against 
the landed aristocracy. ’ 

Evidently, the word socialism as used by Oognetti in this his book on 
socialistic ideals in Greece, Rome, Persia, China and India, is quite elastic and 
not to be understood in its contemporary. Marxian and post-Marxian sense. 
And although much of the work is diffuse nd labyrinthine, the instrument of 
interpretation adopted by him in regard to the literary and anthnopological 
data of tiie ancient world like that employed in Morgan's Ancient Society 
and Engels’s Die ISnatehuny der Fnmilia, dcs Kigcntnms and des Staates 
likely to be very fruitful in the elucidation of manyobseure points in the poli¬ 
tical, economic and social structure of Hindu life. 

HINDU POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

1899- Ol’ludiani e la loro scienza politico. Parte Prim,,. II lie i'.suai 

'In the present paper no attempt has been made to translate the 
Italian passages literally, even where the expressions have been placed 
within quotation marks. The arguments have been followed as strictly as 
possible, and the characteristic phrases rendered precisely. But throughout 
it has been sought to submit a condensed paraphrase. 
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Doner/(Bologna), “ The Hindus ami their Political Science. Part I. The 
King’s Duties.” By Carlo Formiehi. Pages 118. 

A concise and good summary of the ideas of k'umandakn, so far as it goes. 
References to Mann arc given occasionally as well as to the Mahdbhnrnta 
for which Hopkins’ study in the A. O. S. (1889; is laid under contribution. 

An important,source mentioned in the brochure is the Yoijn-yiUrn of 
VarAhamihira, the first nine chapters of which were translated bv (Corn for 
Weber’s Iwlische Stud/tm (Vols. X, XIV,XV.) 

The Yntfa-ytUru, dealing as it does with Krietjsxuij, i.e. mobilization and 
expedition, is one of the data on which the Nil-i-iimyOkhti is based. 

This latter treatise constitutes the fifth of the twelvo sections of which 
Jihriiinvmil.a-bhnsknra is composed. The author Xilakantha Bhatta has been 
planed in the seventeenth century. 

The second part of deals with the suptuuijn, the usual 

subject matter of Hindu political treatises. The texts made use of in Pro¬ 
fessor Formichi’s hook are still in manuscript. 

The Arl-hn-sttslm is, of course, unknown. But, ICanl.ilya-Chanakya. is 
dealt with as a character in the stories of the KnLhu-sriril-suyiirn as well as 
the f/urii of Kainandaka. 

The author begins his study with the following question: “Did the 
Hindus possess a political science?” While answering this question in the 
introduction F. remarks that not all Indian literature addresses itself to 
renunciation and mysticism and that, human energism as well as utilitari¬ 
anism have had powerful exponents in Hindu philosophy. 

Such being F's altitude, it is possible for him to make the following com¬ 
ment in regard to a certain maxim of Kiim. (11,18,91: “ An economist, of 

our own days could not speak otherwise.” 

To the statement of Varahatnihira’s in Yo'jmjdtru (11.31) that a. kingwilhout, 
punitive justice is held in contempt as worthy of being lmt spat upon, F. 
cites a parallel from Macliiavelli’s Discourses (II chapter XXIH) which runs 
thus “The king who does not punish the person that commits an.olTcnce in 

such a manner as to prevent him from the commission of further crimes is 

considered to be either ignorant or cowardly.” 

F. presents his thesis is a precise and clear-cut manner. Be it admitted 
at once that coming as they did from a Kuropean scholar and “so early ” as 
1899 his statements in regard to Hindu achievements in polities must be re- 
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garded as eminently exceptional in the annals of orieutalisme in general and 
of indology in particular.’ 

The second part or Fofmichi’s book is to deal with the ministry, ally, 
treasure, territory, fortress and army but is not yet ready. 

The Date of Kamaindaki. 

. 1899 ’ Alcuui Osscrvazioni 11 e t a 1c K a 1 h a Nitisastra 

ologna). “ gome Observations on the epoch of Kamainlaki-niti,” , by Carlo 
Formichi. A lecture delivered at the twelfth congress of orientalists (Rome). 
Against Buehler who believed that Ifam. belongs to the’pre-christian era F. 
maintains that the work is posterior to Nyaya-sthra (c third or fourth cen¬ 
tury A. C.) and contemporaneous with .Varfdiamihira, perhaps slightly 
anterior (sixth century). 

This date has been accepted, it may be deserved, by Jacobi in the paper, 
Zui-Fruehgeachichtecler indischen Philosophic (On the early history of Indi¬ 
an philosophy). The essay appeared in the Sitssungsberichte der hoonigUchen 
preussisrhen Akademie dor Wissensehaf ten (Proceedings of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences) Berlin 1011. 

MATERIALISM IN HINDU THOUGHT. 

1907. Carvnhd, Nnstikn o Loknyatiku. Contribute) alia storiadel material- 
ismonell’ India untina (Pisa). By Angelo Maria Pizzagalli. A contribution 
to the history of materialism in ancient India. Pp. 80. 

With T. A. Lange’s Geschic/ite des Maberiniismiis (History of Materialism), 
which is confined in its contents to the West, as guide A. M. Pizzagalli has 
undertaken a survey of materialistic tendencies in Hindu thought. The story 
begins witli Vedic literature and comes down, epoch by epoch, to Madlmva- 
charya’s Snrvu-dursunu-nuiigrtdia (1331) and Nilakantha’s commentary on the 
Mahiibhdrata (1000). 


’Another exception in the same direction is furnished by Hijlebraudt’s 
Altindische Politik or Ancient Indian Politics (Jena 1923). For, in its general 
features this recent German work is likewise not chauvinistic enough tc 
claim monopoly of all political wisdom, strategic sense and endeavours ir 
materialism for the Western races but is, on the contrary, ever inclined 
to find analogues And parallels to Hindu ideas and ideals in the texts of ortho¬ 
dox European statesmanship and philosophy. The merits of the work deserve 
a separate treatment. Although small in size, pp. 102 (text) 
it happens to be the only complete bool; on Hindu politics. Tin 

avoided ail irrelevant or archaeological discussions and sought, ti.... 

general sketch of the ideas in PiinclH.iUnil.rn, Mahitbhuruta and .-I rlh/isastni 
As introduction to Hindu political philosophy Hillchramlt’s manual shout 
be rendered accessible in oilier languages. 
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Hindu materialism is exhibited in religion, logic, metaphysics and ethics. 
The brochure purports to be a parallel study to Beussen’s work on the spiri¬ 
tual aspects of Indian philosophy. This seems to be the only complete and 
comprehensive study devoted to the materialistic currents of thought in 
India andcannot but be interesting to students of geneval culture. 

In the present review the study has a place in so far as the author persis¬ 
tently maintains the standpoint that the rlharinasdstrn, and especially the 
nitisastra. in other words, Hindu political literature, represents the most 
systematic and perfect embodiment of materialism (pp. 22, 43). “The Nasti- 
lcas, like the Lokayatikas and the ChArvakas, are not theoretical materialists. 
The real theoretical materialism of India is to be found in the uiti” (p. 65). 

It was in politics, we are told, that the Hindus came to work “emancipat¬ 
ed from all prejudices.” In this field their “sole point of view was human 
which often led to the sacrifice of the moral ” fp. 6fi). 

The last four or five pages are given over to passages from the Kaman- 
(Inlciniti in eulogy of force, energism, love of living or joy of life and so 
forth. 

A.ccording to P. the “ noble hedonism ” of the nit/sasfiv? is of a superior 
order to the “ vulgar hedonism ” of the Oharvakas. But he wants the readers 
to remember the Indian tradition, recorded, for instance, by Miidhava, which 
says that the father of tile Oharvakas is Brihaspati, the same Brnhmana 
‘purohittt to the gods, who is also the promulgator of uitis-'strn and nrtlin- 
sristrd. 

MACHIA VELDT, HOBBES AND KAMANDAKA. 

1908. Solus Populi, Saggio di scieuza volition. Turin, “ Welfare of the 
People: essay on political science” by Carlo Formiehi, Pp. 148. 

The brochure consists in the main of two essays on Machiavelli (MG9-1527) 
and Hobbes (1588-1079). The author analyzes the political ideas of these two 
European philosophers in order to demonstrate the points of contact with 
the theories of Iinmandnln-nlti The treatise serves thus to liberalize Wes¬ 
tern lore on the one hand and on the other to expand the bounds of indology, 
thus enlarging the viewpoints of scholarship in social science. 

The subject lias been approached not from the standpoint of the antiquarian 
or philologist but from that of ideas in political philosophy. The theories of 
Machiavelli are exhibited not only from a study of the Prince but also of his 
Discourses , a work, by the bye, which is very often ignored by Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican scholars and necessarily also by Indians. 
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The summary of Hobbes’s ideas is brilliant and lucid. His Unman Nature, 
Phitosophisal Rudiments and Leviathan have been examined in detail. For 
English readers the treatment may not have much that is new, but the Ita¬ 
lian essay is a substantial contribution to the study of the English theorist 
of the seventeenth century. Besides, since the Hobbesian doctrines have 
been rearrayed in the perspectives of the Italian and the Hindu theories 
the reader finds much interesting light thrown on the methods as well as 
problems of political philosophy. 

Thfe comparative study of the three great masters has been undertaken, 
says F. in the introduction, in order to prove the thesis of Hobbes, namely, 
that politics is a seienxa esatta (“exact science”). “These three great genius¬ 
es, ” we are told, “ came to the same conclusion each in his own way and 
without knowing one another. And the agreement, between them is, 
marvelloinlv enough, not less perfect than that between mathematicians.” 

The chapter on Knnmndnk'i constitutes about twenty per cent of the bro¬ 
chure and establishes (he doctrinal identity between the Hindu, English and 
Italian theorists on the stale. The common ground is discovered in the 
following four principles. (1) Mankind is governed more by passions than 
by reasons. Hence the “ state of nature,” out of which the world can be 
saved only by punishment. (2) No limits to sovereignty. It is by nature 
absolute and irresponsible. '?>) The relations between different nations can 
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influence his readers in :i way pragamatically different from that by which 
Kamandaka’s readers are influenced, although the former’s storehouse is the 
lives of persons who can be demonstrated to be of actual flesh and blood 
while the latter’s men and women are perhaps mythical personalities, whose 
historicity lias up till now been defeating the onslaughts of positive 
archaeology. 

In the second place, K. is no less philosophical in his treatment. His logic 
is quite rigorous and he knows how to rear his social thoughts on the; solid 
foundations of [human psychology. The nhisastra that he lias left behind 
is not a patchwork of dozens of disconnected maxims and proverbs, as 
Willoughby mistakenly postulates about the entire Orient in bis Political 
Theories of the Aneient World, but a systematic treatise complete in the 
arguments so far as it goes. 

. But if his book does not look like the pliisopliical essays sucli as Hobbes 
iias produced it is because most of Iudian philosophical literature is composed 
more or less in the condensed, sutra (aphoristic) style and meant for elucid¬ 
ation and discussion in a symposium, goslhl or parisat rather than finished 
products to be swallowed as such. The arguments pro and con, the 
syllogistic explanations are not always evident on the surface. A defect 
no doubt. It may be observed incidentally that by the rigid test of philos¬ 
ophical dissertations like An Eassij on the Human Understanding none of 
Plato’s Dialogues would be considered treatises of philosophy And yet Plato 
certainly is a philosopher. 

A small chapter is given over to the identities even in the matter of words 
and phrases. For instance, the spy as the “.eye'" of the state is an Hobbe- 
'sian expression (Leviathan Ii. 23) no less than an Indian (Kam. XIII.28,30). 
The descriptions of the gardener’s functions in Shakespeare’s Richard 11. Act 
III. sc. IV. and Bliartriliari (Indisehe Sprueehe by Boehtlingk, 1,1171) indicate, 
again the sameness of mentality. The Hindu “ logic of the fish" is to be 
found in Shakespeare’s Pericles Act, If sc.I,—thus, 

“ Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea.” “Why, as men do a- 
land,—the great ones eat up the little ones.” 

F. comes to the conclusion that the products of the human spirit not 
only in politics but in myth, religion, philosophy, law and poetry as well are 
the same in spite of the differences in time and space. Nature is considered 
to he-poor in creative power and does not produce always something new. 
But very often like an artist she copies herself and exhibits the selfsame 
works with slight modifications in different ages and climes. 

Philosophically,‘.F. belongs to the school of Buckle aud believes that 
however great may have been the prog ess achieved by mankind in the 
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realm of Intellect, so far as morals are concerned there is hardly any reason 
to believe in any advance since the days of Hobbes or Machiavelli or 

Kam&ndaki. 

Perhaps the doctrine is too pessimistic to be subscribed to by every 
student of the “evolution of morals.” One might; remark with great justi¬ 
fication that with the advance of intellect the very idea of morality itself 
may change and that what we superficially may describe as the self-same 
mores are in many instances really different entities of life. It may not, 
therefore, be true that mankind has not achieved any progress in morals- 

F. has not forgotten to discuss the logical foundations of the identity 
between the three great masters. 

The ideological identity can be due to only one reason, according to F. In 
his judgment “ the political facts are substantially the same at all times and 
in all places. Provided the observers be all impartial or serene and abstain 
themselves from behaving like the omniscient demagogue and medical quack 
who pose as experts in every thing the conclusions are bound to be 
the same.” 

The explanation seems to be too naive, although not without a strand of 
truth. The agreement is more accurately to he accounted for not so 
much by the postulate of the universality and identity of human nature as 
by the more or less sameness and identity of political developments which 
the Hindu, Italian and English theorist sought to explain and rationalize. 
The historic institutional experiences happened to be similar in quality,'if not 
always so in form and external appearances and conventions. 

Tiie English philosopher is younger than the Hindu by a thousand years. 
But during that millennium the world in its economic and social relations 
was pretty well uniform and maintained its fundamental uniformity from 
epoch to epoch. The worlds, with which K. M. and H had to deal were in 
fact identical. And since eacli one of them was prepared to call a spade 
a spade without taking refuge in the camouflage of idealism, a possible higher 
good and highest good, the result is what we see. There can evolve but one 
pilitical philosophy as long as the psychology, is that of a Kenipolit il;er 
and the “conditions of temperature and pressure” in the social milieu 
remain the same. 

Further, it is necessary to add by wav of criticism that, should F. or any 
other person who believes in the identity of the old and the new in the re¬ 
gion of philosophy, be led to think that political and social theory continues 
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to be where it was left by Hobbes, he would commit a serious blunder. s 
The industrial revolution has created a new epoch in world-history and along 
with it have been born concepts and categories which were utterly unknown 
in the previous ages of human evolution. 

Til other words, Karaandaka, Machiavelliand Hobbes would have been quite 
at sea in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These “ modern pro¬ 
blems ” such as are discussed, for instance, in Barker’s Political Thought in 
England from Spencer to the present day (1914) or Gide and Rist’s 
Ifistoire des doctrines eaonomiques (1915) or Spann’s Der tvahre Stoat, (The 
Real State, Leipzig, 1921) would have been much too beyond the power of 
the old giauts. 

With this general proviso, one need not hesitate to remark that Sains 
Populi is scientifically a very valuable work, in so far as the author did not 
fall a prey to the vicious dogma which has obstinately long segregated the 
Oriental facts and phenomena as sul generis and as constituting a world by 
themselves. The author has proceeded to the analysis of philosophical 
doctrines in a purely objective manner without preconceived notions of pseu¬ 
do-climatology and imperialistic anthropology. 

The treatise deserves to be better known among the students of political 
theory and might well be rendered available in Bengali, Hindi, Marathi and 
other Indian languages. 

in order to substantiate his thesis from the Indian side the author lias 
undertaken to translate the entire Kdmandald. The translation is noticed 
in the subsequent pages. 

THUCYDIDES AND KAUTILYA. 

1914. Preeursoridi Niccolo Machianelli in India eil in Gracia Kantilija 
e Tneitlide. Precursors of N. M. in In lia and Greece K. and T. by G. B. Bot- 
tazzi. Pisa. Pp 158. 

Dr. Bottazzi, a pupil of Fonnichi’s seeks to establish the thesis that 
Kautilya and Taucydides did not kuow each other’s writings but yet have 
expressed the self-same ideas and that of these ideas Machiavelli is but a 
“ late ” exponent. 

He believes that mi ly of the inutile teo'ie ed inoenzioni moderna (fam¬ 
ous theories and inventions of modern times) were “ enunciated and prac¬ 
tised ” in India “ centuries ail centuries before the Christian era.” The word 


3 On the general aspects of the fallacy in 
Anticipations of Modern Philosophy ” Suprc 


question see “ Alleged Hindu 
pp. 143-155 1025). 
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modern " lie does not define anywhere. Nor does his expression seeoli e 
seeoli prime di Cristo appear to be anything but hyperbole. 

The study, exposes the errors of those who imagine that the 
popolo iudiauo was a community of ascetics, mystics, and dreamers with 
no other thoughts expept those of the other world. In B’s judgment the 
currents of thought and life in India were multiform and rich in contrasts. 
The scientific thought of the Hindus dispiego urn vita alto, vigoroso, varia, 
feeonda (i. e. developed a high, vigorous, varied and fertile life). 

Bottazzi begins his study with the following words of the Mahabhcirata 
(Book XII.) cited from Leggende Buddhisticlie del Mahctbhdrata “ Buddhist 
Legends of the M. ” (Naples, 1900),by Kerbaker, one of the funders of Indie 
studies in Italy : “ Superior to law in my opinion, is force, and from force pro¬ 
ceeds law, law has its sustenance in force just as the family of living beings 
in mother earth.” 

B’s comment is as follows : “ Many centuries have passed away since the 
old Bhisma, dying, delivered this grand message as a political testament to his 
royal nephew Yudhistbira. And yet still today it is being followed up by 
those who strive after life and success, still today the argument furnishes 
the logic of the more powerful people, and the ‘ superior ’ man possesses 
command over crowds of the ‘ inferior. ’ This doctrine of force is equally 
well represented in Greek and Latin literature, for instance in Hesiod, Ennius, 
Horace, Seneca and others.” 

Are then, he asks, the idealistic doclrines of equality, fraternity and liber¬ 
ty proclaimed by the French Revolution, or by Buddha who taught that 
hatred can be conquered only by love, or Asxvaghosa, the poet of Buddhism 
with his message of love even for the enemies, mere words? And he 
auswers : No ; the conflict between the ideal and the real is eternal. The 
philosophers and the moralists deal witli what ought to be whereas the 
politician studies man as he is and can possibly be. ‘'The statesman”, as says 
Villari ill Niccolo Maeliiavelli ed suoi tempi (Floreuce, 1895-97), although 
wishing many times to speak the truth like an ordinary individual, finds it 
impossible to do so.-’ 

One, therefore, is compelled to make a distinction between pure idealism 
and prattcal idealism. Christianity triumphed, ” we are told”, not through 
the intransigeant idealism of St. Peter but because of the practical adap¬ 
tations of St. Paul. The reform of St. Francis could be introduced into the 
Catholic world through the appropriate actions of Brother Elia. And the 
unification of Italy was quickened not so much by the idealism Mazzini as 
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Nor the practical life of India ICautilya is the spokesman as for Greece 
Thucydides.” Such is the philosphy pervading Bottazzi’S comparative study 
of Hindu and Greek thought in the light of Italian. 

There is a chapter dealing with the ICautilya question in the usual 
manner. The entire tablfs of contents has been reproduced in Italian and 
Sanskrit. A special feature is to be noted. The Sanskrit preface to Sham- 
asastry’s text has been rendered into Italian line by line. 

According to B., ICautilya writing as he did in an epoch when the truth 
was not yet masked by the lies of convention appears in his somewhat 
infantile sincerity more cruel than Machiavelli in the cold analysis of poli¬ 
tical phenomena, more inhuman and inexorable in the counsels as to the 
means to be adopted for the realization of the ends of the state. 

“Further, IC. was more fortunate in practical life than the Florentine 
secretary. M had a grand dream to which he, a little bit too enthusiastic, 
fell a victim, as says Villari, whereas, IC was more positive and more politi¬ 
cal and lived to see his ideas fulfilled”. This latter statement is of course 
acceptable only on the hypothesis that the author of the Arthasastra is the 
self-same person to whose energism and statemanship Ohandrgupta Maur- 
ya was indebted. 

B. considers the Arthasastra quite modernist in legislation. The ematt- 
zipuzione delle donne e la loro proprieta (cf. Narada XIIT, 8, and Mann 
1X194). 1. e. emancipation of women and their property, divorce mekosamich- 
chhet) etc. are among the items which indicate that ICautilya possessed the 
brain in modern legislators. His work is useful to women as to men. Thus 
considered, IC may be cited as a feminist by those who wish to seek support 
from older authorities. In S’s Sanskrit preface some of these modernisms 
Xni) appeared disagreeable to the professors of the Dharamasastrus. 

B. Did not consult S’s translation while making his own and complains 
that S. is often too free in his renderings. Tile footnotes point out tiie 
differences and also indicate one or two attempts at improving the text. 

The chapter on Thucydides that follows is a short essay on the age or 
Pericles with special reference to the Greek historian’s individuality and 
genius. T, says B, personifies the ideal of Athenian political life during the 
period of its prosperity and triumph. 

Wherein does the strength of T. lie ? II volt la relite telle quelle est 
sans illusions optlmistes (He sees the reality as it is without optimistic 
illusions), says Oroiset in the introduction to his French edition of the 
Greek text entitled Thueydide Historiede le Guerre du Peloponese (Thucy¬ 
dides’s History of the Peloponuesian War). 
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As historian T. does not indeed lose sight of the value of law but lie is 
equally convinced that it is interest and force rather than absslute justice 

that governs the events. 

This aspect of T's work has been noticed by Bury in his Ancient Greek 
Historians, thus: “To maintain a state, said the Florentine thinker, a states, 
man is often compelle/1 to act against faith, humanity and religion. -In T. 
reason of state appears as actually the sovran guide in the conduct of 
affairs” “The virtu of which T. is the spokesman is ” a keyword of Machia- 
velii’s system ” says Bury, “ a .quality possessed by men like Francesco 
Sforza and Cesare Buvgia.” 

That T. was a precursor of M, is therefore no news to the English-speak¬ 
ing world. Nay, Bury finds no ground for supposing that T. “ would have a 
thought of censure, if he had iivecl in our own days, for statesmen like 
Oavour and Bismarck and Disraeli, who were guided exclusively by reason of 
state and are therefore blamed by moralists for having debased the moral 
currency in Europe. 

In German thought like wise T. has obtained his due. Zeller in Die Philo¬ 
sophic der Qrieauen (Philosophy of tiie Greeks) considers T’s History to be 
the evidence of a “ realistic, unprejudiced, keen and morally sincere world- 


A pupil of Anaxagoras the physicist, as T. was, lie may be described as 
tiie Anaxagoras of history and the propounder of a theory which later was 
developed by Vico. T’s History is a “ pragmatic ” treatise and is intended for 
those who seek to distinguish tiie “ useful ” from the “ harmful. ” 

Tiie affinities with Kautilya are therefore evident. These are analyzed 
by B. in tiie remaining chapters of the book, topic by topic. There is no 
chapter devoted exclusively to Machiavelli. Indeed M. appears only few 
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iu human work, according to T. (I. 123, I. 70, 2 etc), are self-interest and 
fear. Men do not beliavo properly unless under Ihe continual fear of punish¬ 
ment (If, 53, 3, III 82,2, III, 82,7, etc). One remembers at once Spinoza’s 
Ethics (III. 1, IV, 4, IV, 58 etc) as well as Political Tract ( I, 2, 5, II, 14)‘ 

Outlie question of the “ useful, ” egoism or self-interest is exhibited to 
mark the common ground between T. and the ICautilyans. To T’s idea that 
anybody who opposes you is your enemy and that to gain one’s ends one 
should even praise one’s enemy and go so far as to make alliance with him 
or that nothing is unreasonable if it is useful and that one has to behave 
as friend or foe according to circumstances (I. 43,1. 82, 1, III, 9, 1, VI. 16. 
4, VI. 85 etc) ICautilya and Kamandaka can furnish a host of parallels. One 
may cite the Hindu doctrine of the sadgiiim ( six expedients ) for one. 

In regard to the problem of fate vs ^energism B. does not find any differ¬ 
ence between the Hindu and the Greek views of life. And on this question 
he lias tried to correct the errors of European scholars in so many words. 

“To what aberrations of judgment one can be led by the ignorance in 
regard to the Oriental world is demonstrated ’’, says B, “ by the following 
words of Ohiapelli (Caratteri Oriental! tlcllo Stoieisino, Oriental Character 
of Stoicism, in theAtti della Regale Accademia Hi Sclenzi morali e politichi 
Hi Napoli, Vol. 27), who having praised the Greeks writes thus : The Orien¬ 
tal, on the contrary, is used neither to science nor to art nor to liberty'. 
His nature disposes him to visions and ecstacies of exuberant fantasy and 
to indolence or to religious fauaticism.” 

According to ICautilya, as B. points out, the only things that mankind 
owes to fate are the clainities from (ire, water, disease, famine and epidemy. 
“ Everything else is the result of the actions of human beings. Everything 
that is produced tangibly is the fruit of human energy. This energy is 
known to be subject to the laws of thought." 

Fate is indeed recognized by the Hindus as by the Greeks as a great 
force, but, says B, it does not possess, as Maine believed erroneously in Anci¬ 
ent Lorn and Custom, “ an unavoidable character, non does it dominate all 
human activity.” 

“Besides, whatever be the form in which fate is recognized was common 
to the entire antiquity. As Masci remarks in Lc Idee Morali in Grecia 
prime d’ A'ristote/e (Moral Ideas in Greece before A, Lanciano, 1882), the 
“conception was as much Greco-Latin as Hebrew and Oriental.” 

‘The references to Spinoza are based on Stern’s German translation, Voli- 
tischer Traktat, Leipzig* (1903). 
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Yajnavalkya (1.351) Markatuleya Pur&na (XXIII, 26), Kamandaka (IX, 
36, XIV, 10 , Hibopadesa (1,32) and other Hindu authorities in eulogy ol 
Purusakara (energism) are cited. The ethics of overpowering the daiva 
(chance or luck) by prudenza politica is adumbrated in the Kamandakl 
(XIV, 21 ). And here the Hindus are at one with Thucydides ( VI, 18, 2, II, 
40, 1, II, 87, 3, V, 103, 2, II, 64, 2). 

The doctrine of danda (punishment, is as much Greek as Hindu- Thucy¬ 
dides (III, 40, .III, 83,1, VI, 103, 41) agrees with Manu (VII, 24), Kautilya, 
Kamandaka and others. B might have cited here Spinoza’s conception of the 
function of the state (Political Tract, ch. II which summarises the author’s 
ideas already published in Theologico-Political Tract, ch. XVI, and Ethics 
IV, 37, 2, IV, 67) as the instrument of might to rescue mankind out of 
the state of nature which is a a state of war. 

Bs chapter on the form of governments unusually interesting. He points 
out that T. was not a democrat but rather an advocate of “ mixed govern¬ 
ment,” a mixture of oligarchy and democracy. According to T. a pure 
democracy is incompetent to establish order and discipline, the things that 
counted most in his eyes. His lionizing of Pericles is a strong evidence in 
this regard, for under Pericles the state was democratic ouly in name but 
really a government by the one. Thucydides (II, 65, 9, I, 127, 3), we are told 
pays homage to the “ principle of authority embodied in one or more persons." 

Once convinced that T. almost approaches monarchism in his apprecia¬ 
tions it is not difficult to argue that Kautilya is semi-democratic in his philo¬ 
sophy. In Huneric as well as in ancient Indian tradition, argues B, the king 
is sacred as a “divine emanation.” Butin Kautilya the sacredness of the 
king is “ due to the power conferred on him by the people who possess in 
him the one defence of their existence.” 

“ The Arthnsastr t makes the king elective. He is “ elected by the will of 
the people witli a compromise, vow or promise which is similar to the famous 
social contract of Rousseau.” 

“Great is the power and Lite authority of the person that is invested as 
king by popular vote but greater is the duty that is incumbcn t on him for 
executing the mandate received from the subjects.” 

B. then translates in their entirety the passages bearing on the election 
of the first king Manu, son of Vivas vat, as the way out of the “ logic of the 
fish” The reward for protection offered b,v him is also indicated, namely, the 
sixth part of grain, an I tenth part of goods anil gold, contributed by the 
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A critic will observe that T. was speaking on the necessity of one-man-rule, 
or rather of decision, strength, order ami so forth such as arc associated 
with a monarchistic government in a book that deals witii'the actual his¬ 
tory of a state which wgs by all means non-monarchistic, indeed the most 
popular conceivable from the standpoint of constitutional form. One remem¬ 
bers Joseph-Barthelcmy’s attitude in regard to modern democracy vs. one- 
man-rule in Lc problame do la competence (Inns la democratic (Paris 1918). 
IC’s statements, on the contrary, constitute but the theoretical speculation in 
regard to the popular or democratic origin of society and state and more 
particularly, kingship, in a treatise that is almost exclusively given over to 
tlie politics of a monarchical constitution. 

B if. since we are concerned here solely with theories and not with actu¬ 
al institutions it is not unimportant to be reminded of t'-e democratic back- 
grou'i 1 in the philosophicU thinking of the Kuitilyans. 5 In any case, the 
attempt to establish an equation between the theory of a democracy rnonar- 
chizing and that of a monarchy with a democratic sanction on the strength of 
the notion of a supreme necessity for order and law is eminently original. 

In the chapter on home government 13. points out that in T’s judgment 
(I, 77, 2, III. 39, 5, nr, 37, 2) one who employs force does not have to comp¬ 
lain, for men are naturally inclined to hold lenient persons in contempt and 
admire tiiose who are masterful. The Kautilyan daudit is, again, to be remem¬ 
bered. B. analyzes the governmental machinery, from this angle of prepotenza 
della forzn (preponderance of force). 

On tlie Kautilyan measures re Kaubaka-s'odhaua (extirpation of thorns ) 
of the state B. lias the following to say : “These expedients which were ap¬ 
proved by Tiiucydidss and Micliiavelli are I'undainentlly tlie same as those 
use! not only by Oesire B irgia but by others as well who have rendered 
their state grand and prosperous. Tlie only difference between IC. ami the 
modern politicians is this. K. says what he does while the others under the. 
mantle of hypocrisy work in sileuce.” 

A passage in connection witii spies is translated by Shamasastry as fol¬ 
lows : “ Merchant spie3 oretending to be liis disciples may worship him.” 
According to B. the rendering is inexact. He translates thus : Disciples of 

"While discussing this question B. lias made a statement to tlie effect that 
in Kuitily-i non si i iota toil to iinirc./to (’ injlnsso delle teoric brahmaniehe 
( the inlliieuce of Braliinanieal theories is not much marked ). 

I11 other words, lie believes that K’s conception in regard to tlie election 
of tlie king is peculiar to himself, for tlie Brahni.inists are alleged not to 
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merchants (I discepoli dei mercanti) ovorino ini avente poteri d'untiomo sdn to 
( honour him as having the powers of a saint).” Those who possess the text 
may verify the suggested change. The phrase “ disciples of merchants ” 

is strange. 

In regard to treasure T. holds (II, 13, 2, 3, VI’ 34, 2,1, 83, 2) that the ner¬ 
ves of the state are furnished by tribute. Kautilya, Kamandaka and others 
speak in the same strain. 

The value of a well-trained and valorous army is appreciated as much by 
T. (I, 85, 2, IT, 87, etc) as by K. 

Foreign politics or international relations are finally examined by B. 
K’s. sadguna is analyzed and explained in the light of T. 

“ The conception of a puce vern cordiale (real cordial peace) is to be found 
neither in K. nor in T. In the entire work of the Athenian historian peace 
is an “ abnormal state ” to which men submit on account of the pressure of 
superior force but out. of which their animus of war and bellicose enthusiasm 
force them to seek an escape- And in K. peace is but a state of prepara¬ 
tion for war 

K. considers war to be the sole foundation of peace, for two pieces of 
iron do not reunite unless they are glowing hot. T. is equally clear (I, 124, 2). 
Peace is better than war, says he ; but not to undertake war for love of 
peace is not without danger. 

The Kautilyan tactics of sowing dissensions in the enemy’s camp and other 
forms of at ride et imperu are well-known to the Athenian his torian 
(I, 44, 2, 111,11, 3, VI, 77, 2, VIII. 4G, 1, 2). A contract of alliance lias no 
permanent value in T. (I. 43). As soon as the opportune moment, arises one is 
at liberty to throw one’s allies overboard. An alliance is a measure of self¬ 
lasts. The Kautilyan samsraya (refuge, shelter or protection) teaches the 
identical doctrme(c/'. rebus sic stavtibus). 

. The concluding chapter says that Kautilya ami Thucydides arc precursors 
of Kninanriaki, Mnchiuvcili and Hobbes and that all of them, however different. 

An exception .1 o this siatement. lias been taken by Professor Ghoshnl who 
in his History of Hindu l>o.ilk-ul Theories (Calcutta, 1923), saws : 11 This, it 
seems to us, lepresems what may be called the current theory'of the times 
rather than an original ... of_ Ks’ genius. The idea of the king 

Quite possible. But as long as the A rllmsaslrn passage is perhaps tile 
oldest available document, on this point, in lilac,I; and white'tbcre is no harm 
in calling K. the first exponent ofi lie idea in qucsl ion. So although it may 
not.be right to sa.V Miat.lv was not influenced hv Brahniinicnl i iieorv one 
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in race, education, age and'coniitry, have discovered the same defects of 
human nature and prescribed the same remedies. If the casual details were 
removed from IC. and the chronical elements from T. the' body of social 
truths that would remain in each would have a permanent value. 

For, says B, the passions and innate interests of hunan nature vary only 
in intensity according to time and space but the substance remains the same. 

“ The past, accordingly, is to be studied not only for its own sake or as a 
curio but also as a guide to the present and the future.” 

The message of K. and T. is in one word that of a stato forte ednntnr- 
evole (powerful and authoritative state). To both thinkers the state ' is the 
highest of human creations and is the only instrument that serves to provide 
the foundations of civilized social life. And in their estimation the state 
follows no other motto except that of public good. 

The Kautilyan-Thucy didean philosophy would not he pleasant, says B., to 
the inert idler who under the atmosphere oM Christian pessimism lives and 
preaches the cult of pacifism, nor to the cowardly who dare not rise against 
the dictates of destiny with an iron will. But it is a fountain of inspiration 
to the normal human being fortifying him. as it does, with the value of self- 
importance and moral responsibility and encouraging him to develop his 
immortal energies in the pursuit of his mission as padrone dell universo 
(master of tile world). , 

Bottazzi nowhere mentions Nietzsche, but it is evident that if Nietzsche 
had lived long enough to be. acquainted with Kautilya’s vijighu (aspirant 
to conquest, 1 " and clicitnrantn or sdrva-hhauma (world-ruler) his crusade 
against the slave-mentality as engendered by Christianity would have 
been tremendously reinforced. As it is, Nietzscheism lias encountered a 
powerful support, in the ideas of tIlls Italian scholar. 


Ghoslial remarks T'.irtlier: “This virtually involves a Braliinanised adapta¬ 
tion of the Buddhist theory of contract.'’ (p. 135 . But, what, are the evidences 
to indicate that the ICautilyan tradition, the “ floating ’■ Bfaliiiianieal con¬ 
ception, is later than the, Buddhist ? While on the question of chronology 
both “ Brahmaiiical ’’and “ Buddhist ’’are problematic ent.ij.ies one does not 
gain anything b.v robbing one group of a eert.aiu credit which perhaps belongs 
equally to both as but, part and parcel of a common Indian philosophical milieu. 

Finally, the entire criticism of Bottazzi’s position on Ghoshal’s pp. 13V- 
138 appears to he irrelevant. IS. does not state anything more than the fact, 
that the idea of the election of the king by the people constitutes a strand 
in tiie Kautilyan thought. Is there anybody to deny that the doctrines of the 
will of the people and of a c.ompromenso based on the exchange of protection 
and taxes are to be found in the Sanskrit text? B. is quite right in his con¬ 
tentions so far as he goes. . 
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HINDU ACTIVISM. 

1914. Pensiero e’ asione veil’ India antica (Thought and action in ancient 
India). A lecture at the University of Rome by Carlo Formichi published in 
the Riviata Italinna ill Sociologia (Italian Review of Sociology, Rome). 

The lecturer cites passages from the Rig Veda (19,129), B rihndardmjaka 
Upavisad (1, 4, 4) and other ancient texts to indicate the mystical and meta¬ 
physical character of Hindu thought. But, is it true, asks he, that vita 
praticaor practical life, voter vivere (the will to live), voter godere (the desire 
to enjoy) was absolutely ignored by the Hindus ? 

He says that a “ unilateral and hasty ” view of Hindu civilization has 
become prevalent among scholars, thanks greatly to the romanticism of 
Schlegel, Humboldt and other German pioneers of indology. 

One might add here that Hegelian metaphysics is responsible for much of 
the nonsense propagated in regard to the “ spirit ” of the Orient among the 
high-brows of the world. And among the lay public perhaps the greatest single 
source of. mischief has been Max Mueller’s India What can it Teach us V 
anu Chips from a German Workshop, full, as both these publications are, 
of unbalanced and exaggerated notions in regard to the alleged other¬ 
worldliness and spirituality of the Hindus' 

The question has often occurred to F-in the following manner: “ Is not 
India also a country like the other countries ? Are not her ascetics and 
.philosophers but exceptions in the midst of a great mass of people dedicated 
to action? And what is the significance, besides, of those mountains of volumes 
of law that go by the name of arihyashtm, dharmasutra, dharnmsdstra, 
vitis/isfra and treat of domestic, social, commercial and political relations?” 

Curiously enough, the problem posed by F. is almost identical both in 
form and spirit with that of the present reviewer’s Positive Background 
of Hindu Sociology. Be it remarked, en assent, that Vo). I. of this book was 
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published at Allahabad in the same year and the same month as the issue of 
the R. ]. (17. Soe (March-April 1914), containing I?’ s lecture. 

As evidences of practical and especially political wisdom F. translates 
long extracts from the MnhnblmraUt (Book XU, chs. 138, l/iOetc) 

But the prejudice against, the Hindu character as being devoid of force 
and vitality has been demolished, above all, says he, by the recent discovery 
of the Arthasastra. So far as the Italians are concerned, he believes that 
this discovery will have the effect of restoring to fresh lights.the Prince and 
Discourse of Machiavelli, lying Imried as they have been for centuries in the 
bookshelves of libraries. 

Several pages are then given over to the translation of principal 
passages from Kautilya. The audience is asked to note that the I-limlns 
were as great, in the affirmation of life as in renunciation and that ancient 
India passed through all experiences and was an immense world in which 
nothing was wanting that might satisfy all the tastes and interests of human 
beings. 

ARTHASASTRA IN ITALIAN. 

1915. Jl 1 Ailliikamm dell ’ Arlhaanstra <H KautiU/n." The first Adhikn- 
rana (Book) of the Arthasastra of ICant.il.va. ” by Mario Vallanri. Home 
pp. GO. 

Vallauri’s translation appeared first, in the Llivism aopli Studi Oriental- 
(Review of Oriental Studies) Vol. VI. and is now available as a reprint. 
The rendering is based on (1) Shamasastry’s text ,'1909), (2) the two mss. in 
the Staatsbihlinthek or Munich and (3) the ms of .lolly’s text since published 
at Lahore. 

According to V, Shamasastry’.s two translations appear to be a little hit 
liberal, approaching a paraphrase rather than an exact interpretation of the 
original. The differences between S. and V. are therefore to he noted at 
many points 

often, eclectic in the history of European political philosophy, for instance, 
the self-same doctrine of social contract has in certain hnpds been the ins¬ 
trument of absolute despotism and in others of revolution and resistance to 
tyranny. The English thinker of the twelfth century, John of Salisbury, 
again, in his l 1 oUeratir.us, did not, find it inconvenient to advocate at, the same 
time two diametrically opposite tenets. Devout priest as. he was, hclortuu- 
lated-the cult of the king us god, but, yet he was radical enough to preach 
tyrannicide, and even '.justify the administration of poison in such cases. 

.Even if K. wanted to ire regarded as the apotheosis of absolutism or 
divine-rightism he did not. therefore, have to betray a nervousness before t.he 
theory of the elective origin of kingship. He might, swallow it most consci¬ 
entiously and yet produce a Leviathan. Besides, the Arthasastra is an enoy- 
clopoedia. What. is there to astonish us if the Hydra-headed Kantilya with 
one mouth lectures on the popular will as the foundation of the crown ai.d 
with another on the “ spii it ual merits ” of paying taxes to the “ lord of all’ ( 
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The notes indicate the parallel passages in Indian political literature. 
Kamandnlci (both Dutt and Formichi) appears very often, as might be 
expected. Nltvakyamritn, Mann, Snlcmnitt, etc. are also in evidence. 
Those who ca’nnotread Italian will find the translation none the less valuable 
on account of these citations which are often t given at length and of course 
always with chapter and verse. 

A list of rare words occurring in the Arthasastra Bk. I, (81 in number), 
adds to the usefulness of the work. 

lire study was undertaken and completed under professor Jolly at Wuerz¬ 
burg where V. gave a finishing touch to Iris studies in Indie subjects. 

The investigations bearing on Kautilya in English and German c down 
to 1914 have all been consulted by the translator, as appears from the 
bibliography. Of these one or two do not seem to be well known in India. The 
following may be indicated : — 

1. 1910. Hertels Literarviselics ans item Kautiliyasastra (Literary Data 
from K.) in the Wiener Xeitasaihrift fur die Knnde des Morgenlaudes e 
Journal of the Learning of the Orient, Vienna), Yot. XXIV. 

2. 1912. Jolly’s Lexik a lisches awsdetn K (Dictionary-material from K.) in 
the Indogermnugi sehe For'scJmngen (Indo Germanistic Researches), Vol. 
XXXI. 

3. 1914. La ohariaei's Die Weisheitssprueche des Snnag bei at-Tortusi 
(Wise Savings of Sanag to at. Tortnsi^in the L Wes K. M. Vol. XXVIIL 

l; Xo French studies are mentioned. Incidentally, it. may be pointed out that 
up to the moment of writing this notice no French scholar seems to have 
applied himself to Kautilya or for that matter to Hindu politics. 

In addition to the translations of Afanu there was published more than two 
generations ago, Le droit civil des Efindous or “ Civil law of the Hindus ” (in 
two volumes) by Gibeliu (Pondicliery, 1849) 

While dealing with private law” the author discusses among its‘'sub¬ 
jects” not only individuals but “ also group-persons ” for instance, the sonictes 
or gilds, on the basis of Narada. 

Since then the only writings in French on Hindu politics arc as follows. 

.1. 1929. L% Tlieori de hi constitution duns in philosophic politique hin- 

dotit; dop’-es M. lienoti Kumar Surlier by Masson-Oursei in lievuc de Synlhcse 
Histor't/ue (Paris) August-Deccmber). 

2. 1922. In Democrat/ e liindoiic bif Benoy Kumar Sarknr in Seances et 
Travau r de V Acoucniiedes sciences morales ei politicises (Paris. July-August, 

3. 1923. hes Theories diploma tiipies de 1’ hide ancienne cl V Artliiicuslrn 
“ Diplomatic Theories of Ancient India and the Artlmslinstrn "by Halidas 
Xag. Paris, pages 151) 

Hut a systematic search among tlie back numbers of the Joimmi Asialiqtic 
and oLlier French jourinvis is likely to he rewarded with a list of contributions on 
dilferent aspects of Hindu politics. It may not lie unknown that. Hindu thought 
hasbeensligliLodl.lv Janet m his Iliskoire de la Science polhiqv.c, and J/nim 
•S'mii liitn occasionally referred to in Fmtel dc Oonlungc's he Cite antique 
(Tlie Ancient City). 
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1911. Hertel’s D'is Paneliatiintra, seine Gesehiehte tind seine Verbreitung 
its history and distribution. 

HINDU GILDS. 

1920. Cilcla di mestier c .gilile mercanWi veil’ India antiea (Craft gilds and 
gild merchants in ancient India) b,v Benoy Kumar Sarkar. An article in the 
Giornale degli economist! e rivista di statistiea (Journal of Economists and 
Statistical Review, Rome, April). 

THE KAUTILYA QUESTION. 

1924. Rasesgna (review) of Kalidas Nag’s Las Theories diplomatiques de 
hide anciemie et 1’ Arthasastrn(Paris’ 1923 Pp. 150) by Carlo Formichi in 
the bi-monthly Alla Fouti della Religioui , ” At tlie Fountains of Religions, ” 

F's roviw is given over mainly to the criticism of N’s translations or para¬ 
phrases. But several statements will appear to be of more than textual or 
philological importance. 

That under the name of ICanika (of the Mahubhdrat.a) who propounds to 
Dhri tarash tra a political doctrine identical with that contained in the Art-ha- 
sastm si nasoouda Glmnnkya (we find chanakya hidden), appears to Formichi 
“certain and not simply probable” The poet wished, says he, evidently to modify 
the name of Os,, but in a manner which trasparisse quaile tlei politici imlia-ni 
egli erodeva il pin degno di assurgerjs a sintbolo poet/co di consigliere d’nn re 
(revealed that one among the Indian politicians whom he considered the most 
appropriate to embody the poetic symbol of a king’s counsellor). 7 

Another statement on the Kautilya question is worth citing. It is 
beyond doubt, according to F, that the entire Arkluisastrn is not the work 
of a single person but rather una cuciclo podia ollatpmle hnnno lavornto pre¬ 
cursor! e sueeessoi-i di Chanakyt (atwhich have worked precursors and 
successors of 0.) 

Most probably, F. is correct in his surmise. 

MANDALA AS A PHILOSOPHICAL CATEGORY. ' 

Further, says F, the treatise does not betray the attempt at suggesting the 
ways and means for founding a great national state, such, for instance, as 
might be expected of a man whose whole life and talent are devoted to 
moulding e base dn’ii iiupcro i.n India. It is rather .the governments of 


7 This significant hint comes from Nag h 
Is quoted l 


self (pp. 35-37) and r 


Similarly one Kamanda is quoted by Bhisma in Cell. XXI11 of the 
Rnjadharmaparva. See Shamasastry’s Evolution of Indian Polity (Calcutta 
1920), p. 150. See also Ghoshal p. 09. 
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piccoli Stati (little states) that one is said to read of in the Arthasastra, 
and the picture is alleged to be that of the political conditions of India 
before and after.the 11 glorious parenthesis ” of the Empire of the Mauryas. 

This opinion is based evidently on the doctrine of mcinclala (sphere of 
international complex) in chs. VI. and VII. But one may ask: “Does the list 
of salaries for the generals, ministers and other officials (Book V., cl). 3) 
indicate the political milieu of pioccoli Stati or Kielnstaaterei of which the 
German scholars speak? How many small states could afford to maintain th® 
commander-iu-chief at £ 2, 400or the collector-general at £ 1200 per year?. 
Tn so far as the doctrine involves per se the hypothesis of a plurality of poli¬ 
tical units there may be some truth in the contention. But the problem is 
complicated enough to need discussion. 


The critics are very prone to ignore the fact that the Arthasastra is not 
history as Guizot’s History of Representative Institutions in Europe is, nor 
does it attempt to set forth the constitution of a particular state like, say, 
■losepli-Barthelemy’s Qouvernement da France (1920). 

It is KatHilya-darsanam, a philosophical treatise established, as openly 
admitted in the text, on the researches and investigations of piirmididrtjaisi.e. 
previous speculators and theorists”. In general features it belongs to the type 
of works like Bodih’sLes six livres de U repubiique (1518) or Adam Mueller’s 
Die Elemente tier Sbaatskunst (1809). 


Political philosophy is, as in Spann’s Tier wahre Staat (Leipzig ,1921) to 
mention a modern work essentiallya structure of ideals and pious wishes. It 
may not overlook analyzing the existing institutions, practices and mores, but 
its fundamental, raison d'eter consists in the criticism of the status quo and 
suggestions as to the duties that lie ahead. 

A treatise on political plilsonhv is bv nature futuristic ill its aims. And 
although like Elyot’s Boke named the Oouvernour (1531), it purports to be 
pedagogic in so far as it is a handmaid to “ the greatest of moral 
questions, the quo tion how to live,” its character as substantially one of 
intellectual gymnastics is never to be ignored. And of course it may carry 
witli it its own methodology and machinery oi discussion in an implicit 
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might bo adumbrated b.v theorists under almost any circumstances and 
studied for intellectual discipline not only by princoit.s and lesser statesmen 
Imt by empire-builders like Gliandritgiipta, C'liarlmagne, Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon amt others not excluding the Curzons, Poincares, and 
Mussolinis of today. 

Under onr very eyes the world is exhibiting France and Germany as enemies 
or rivals because they are neighbours. For' .the same reason likewise are 
Germany and Poland enemies. Automatically therefore Poland and France 
are to he seen as allies Or, again, I taly is hostile to Jugoslavia on the one 
side and to France on the other. As a consequence Jugoslavia and France are 
friends. 

Oontemporary statesmen who are used to thinking out their diplomatic 
manoeuvres on, among other tilings, this logic of geographical propin¬ 
quity are not benaving differently from their predecessors or all ages ? And 
yet there is no doubt as a historical fact that thejEuropean states-system of 
today presents a picture of more compact and ." 'extensive political grouping 
than during the Middle Ages, when even cities and districts constituted 
independent states by themselves. 

In other words, whatever be the size of states, the logical category of ‘’for¬ 
eign politics ” or international relations lias in certain particulars-reinnined 
virtually the same through the ages. Hence in order to correlate definitely the 
Kautilyan dialectic of diplomacy to any particular states-system of India one 
is in need of other data than lias yet been brought forward. The professors 
who are lecturing on the mores of the vijighii (aspirant, t.o conquest.) do not 
necessarily have before them a bunch of pigmies as audience. 

So far as political institutions are concerned there is no evidence to 
prove that the Arthasnstva is non-Muiirya. implying thereby, for the time 
being, 11011-imperial such as is understood b.v picc.oli Stati or Klednstaotevei. 

Let 11s examine the question at some length 

The chapters of the .4 rlhanantra dealing incidentally with technological 
(chemical, medicinal and toxicological) matters liAvivdieen examined by 
Jolly in the Nachrichten von dor Gesollschrift dev Wismenschoft-en sit 
Goetti-gen. (News of the Society of Science at Goettingen) for 101 
Jolly’s previous work on Hindu Medicine also throws light oil the question 
Tile results of his resarches have been summarized by Stein in 
Megasthenes mid Kantilt/a (Vienna. 1022, pp. 61-64) and made use 
of by Hillebrandt in AUivdiache Politik (Jena, 1923) and Winternitz in 
his paper on ” ICautil.va Artliasbastra ” in the Calcutta Review (April 1024). 

The metallurgical knowledge .displayed in the Arthnsastva is said to lie 
much too advanced for the Maurya times. But what, arc the ! evidences ? 
The extant ehemico-metallurgical literature of the Hindus lias been 
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cited as authority. A more reasonable proposition would consist in ques¬ 
tioning the finality o( tlie as yet established antiquity of Hindu chemistry 
itself. It were time to discuss whether the Artlwsastra references do not 
bespeak fragaments of chemical texts older than has yet been studied (e.g. 
by Wafulla Chandra Ray, 1901, 190!)). Instead of bringing the A rlhasnutra 
down to. post-Maurya times why should it not be .possible to push the older 
epochs of Hindu chemistry further up to the Maury as? Tu any case the qttes- 

The reference to China in the /I vtlumiatm is certainly a positive fact. If 
it were absolutely true that, no foreigner could have used the name of 
China before Tin Shis-bwangti's “ blood and iron ” succeeded in imposing on 
his people and land the name of his own fatnil,\\(Tsin, to he pronounced Chiu) 
we should have, still the times of Asoka and his successors in the Maurya 
line for the relevant passage in the Arthasastivi. In that case,one might 
still believe that, wherever and to the extent that the relativity of polil.ical 
theory to political institutions is to be admitted, the 'authors of the Kautilya 
cycle were in touch with the men who ran the foreign office, finance depart¬ 
ment, general staff and other KanuasthAnds (Bureaus) of the Maurya Empire 
and that the institutional experience embodied in the Ai liiaatisira is that, 
of the “public law" such as was established by the Mauryas. ’Tsin Slii-li wangti 
the first Chinese Napoleon, was a contemporary of Asoka the Croat, and the 
Maurya Empire did not officially come to a close until about three quarters 
of a century after Shi-hwangli’s Tsinifica I ion of bis fatherland. 

ft, is quite possible, if a conjecture were allowable in the absence of evid¬ 
ences to the contrary, that Tsin Shi-hwangti had his fail: accompli announced 
to and recognized by the greatest, world-emperor of the. time, namely, Asoka. 
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concerned, Stein’s arguments leave plenty of loop-lioles. The Maurya milieu 
of the Arthasastra has not been dissipated by his investigations, laborious 
as they are. 9 

For, supposing that Megasthenes were not a monumental liar and not too 
much obsessed with his Platonisms ami Egyptian stories to remain objective 
enough to the Indian environment, and supposing, again, that the Ivautilyan 
professors, although students of political darsanam, (philosophy, logic and so 
lortli,) were not disinclined once in a while, at least allusively, to cite instance 
from the actual world in which they were living, it is quite probable that the 
same sets of data may have led to two different reports. “ We are but partse 
and can see ouly but parts. ” There is further nothing inconceivable in two 
eye-witnesses furnishing two entirely different evidences on one and the same 


The highest that can be conceded about the hidika is that it tells the 
“ truth and nothing but the truth ” in regard to the Maurya Empire. But 
can its author be justified iu claiming the “ whole truth ” , i.e. affirm that 
every thing that others write about the Mauryas iswroug or false ? And so 
far as the Arthasastra is concerned, its scope is that of an Allgameine 
Staatslehre (1920), say, by Jellinek. If, does not claim the authority of a 
tourist’s account iu regard to certain men and manners of a particular epoch 

It must never be forgotten, be it repeated, that the authors of the ICautilya 
cycle were philosophers. They were dealing with the theory of the state, 
the ideals of statesmanship, the knowledge as to the ways and means 
of prilhivt/d labhe pdlanc cha (i.e. acquisition and maintenance of the earth), 
As theorists, idealists and logicians of rajarsi and of “ world-conquest ” they 
were not necessarily hound to take their inspiration from their own en¬ 
vironment. Modern scholarship will have to attack the Kautilya problem in 
the same manner as it employs in regard to the political philosophies tf 
Plato, Spinoza or Treitschke. 

Not to find in the pages of the Arthasastra certain institutions already 
known to be Maurya by other evidences or to find something different is 
therefore no argument for labelling it, as non-Maurya. The place of the facts 
and phenomena of droit public (administrative and constitutional institutions) 
in the Arthasastra is none other titan that of historical, biographical, anthro¬ 
pological or geographical data in the world’s philosphical treatises._ 


9 And vet the work is a monument of painstaking and conscientious research 
It deserves a thoroughly critical examination, item by item, on the part of 
those who want to do justice to the institutional data of arthasastra. 
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It is not improbable tliat some of tlie references carry a contemporary 
significance. But one lias to be prepared also for the case that they are 
mere illustrations intended impart a concrete character to some general 
truth. At times the objective data may not indicate anything more im¬ 
portant than simple allusious. 

The same holds true of ail the nitisasiras in Indian literature. Modern 
writings on the actua Hindu constitution and administrative system of 
ancient and medieval times such as are based on the Arthasa&bra and other 
iiitisastra are therefore ipso facto misleading ancl vitiated by a radical 
fallacy. 

An Indian living in England for three years and preparing an objective 
report in Bengali on Britsh institutions can produce a book which may have 
nothing in common with Bosanquets Philosophical Theory of the State on 
(1893) on the one hand and Hobsons Notional Guilds (191.9) or Webbs Consti- 
I tutiou for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain (1920) on the other. 
And yet all the four works have their origin in the atmosphere of modern 
and contemporay Englaud. Any attempt to establish or disestablish the 
Mauryaism of the Arthasastra by the sole or vhief touchstone of the 
ludika would be tantamount to denying the independence of philosophical 
speculation as such in the history of human thought. 

A much larger question remains yet to be grasped. Is it always true 
that political logic or theory is invariably a rel'lex of the statal develop¬ 
ments? That it is not so is amply evident from the three volumes of Carlyle's 
Political Theory in the West (190o-lo). There one notices how century by 
century the philosophers have talked of nothing but justice, equality and 
popular sovereignty while despotism, slavery and V etat V est moi furnished 
the only basis of “ positive iaw ’’ and tlie Emperor was dens in tends. 

What, then, it may. be asked, coming back to tlie old question, arc the 
grouuds on which one could decide that the Iiautilyau mandala is oriented 
to the Realpolitik of a certain period of Indian history aucl not a universal 
stock-in-trade of tlie philosophical academies ? And so on with regard to the 
other tenets and doctrines in the Kautilya-darsauam. 

KAMANDAKI IN ITALIAN. 

1925. 1 Prinii Principi della Politico seeondo Kamandaki (Koine). " Tile 
First Principles of Politics according to Kamandaki by Carlo Formichi. 

Pages HI. 

A complete translation of Kamamlakhiiti. It appeared serially iu the 
Giornule della Soeicta Asiaticu Italiuna (Journal of the Italian Asiatic 
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panmtm, the city that is furnished with a fort, cited by himself. There the 
durga is certainly different from the city and is evidently r i edilice. 
It is implied also that not all cities are furnished with forts. 

Light can be thrown on this question from architectural treatises, the 
books on Vdstuvuit/d. But in the mean time the literal meaning of durga as 
luogo di difficile aeeeso may be helpful on certain occasions. Depending ou 
the context one could then take durga for (1) a regular fort, as usual, or (2) a 
fortified city,-or even au ordinary city such as is difficult of access. 

Thar Hindu writers on political theory mean a regular cnstelio or edifice 
well provided with war materials and so forth wheuThey use the word ilnrga 
need, however, hardly be doubted. The very doctrine of saplnmga (seven- 
limbed organism), the pivot of nitisuxbra, differentiates the durga from the 
rostra (territory, and describes the two categories as independent items. 

A separate treatment is assigned to the capital. This as well as some 
other cities can certainly be described, again, as c/'t to fortifumta. 

In tlie estimation of F, Reiman possesses even today more than nu 
historical interest and is not in any case to be brushed aside as a curio of sci¬ 
entific literature. He believes that the doctrines set forth in the treatise, 
naive as they are, carry an instructive message to the modern world, over¬ 
burdened as it is with tlie “ weight of erudition, ’’ indecision and ail sorts of 
learned lumber, which although indicating advance in thought “ all the same 
serve but to eclipse the fundamental and essential truths. '’ 

The author of the .Nltisdm, says F, “ sees the facts in their simplicity, 
exhibits tlie truths with original and efficient imagination, proclaims with in¬ 
comparable candour certain bit ter principles, and furnishes peace and expla¬ 
nation to our mind. ” As illustrations F. cites the KainamlaH doctrines of 
tlie supreme value of the state as necessary for the success of all human 
activities, of tlie importance of justice in social organization, of the aoxluwe 
miciilalc del.-pi-ici (matsyn-uyatju) or logic of the fish (Jf, 8, ff, JO). 

The doctrines Hi at in politics only the party that is useful is a friend 
(VIII. 71) and that one should know oneself and one's enemies before uiuiei- 
taking attacks (XII, 21) are likewise cited as maxims that have not lost their 
value even in these, days of complexity and progress in social science. 

F. asks the Italians to “discover the other gems for themselves" from his 
translation and be convinced that in comparison with any famous literary 
document of tlie ancient world tlie Kihmnidukiniti can hold its own as “a 
mine of truth revealed from the experiences of other times ami other climes, 
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wliicli, however, arc none the less based or tlie immutable human nature 
eternally and under all corners of the sky. ” 

The translation is based on Kajendralal Mitra’s text in the Biliolhcva 
JuiHcit Series. The text in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries has been lelt alone 
Hints for the correction and improvement of the text have been derived 
from two sources. First, the commentaries published in 3 fasciculi of the 
Bib. hid. (Nos 300, 338, ami oil). Secondly, the two mss- of Nil-imay- 
ukhc, one belonging to the Bueliler Collection (No 205) and the other to the 
Library of the India office, London (Cutnlojpie'o/' the Sanskrit Manuscripts No. 
1444), have been valuable in the rediscovery of Kawavdaki, since this older 
authority on politics lives verbatim in many sections of the seventeenth 
century compendium of laws and morals. 

MACHIAVELL1SM. 

I. 

It is clear that Machiavelli looms large in Italian thought. The Italian 
writers are moreover franlc enough to admit that MaehiavcUismo is an 
eternal phenomenon. According to them it is a symonym for political sci¬ 
ence, the science of practical life. In MacltiaveUismo , as they understand it, is 
of course to be included the philosphy of Hindu arthasastras and nitisasttas 
as well. 

The authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and resemblances 
of a general character but very often even the verbal ^identities. The at¬ 
tempts must be regarded as iu the main quite successful. 

' But it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal analogies 
or identities are not always necessary and as a matter of fact not possible. 
It is enough if the conspicuous trends of thought can be proved to be the 
same or similar. All that is wanted is the discovery of the “nearest approach¬ 
es’’ or closest neighbours. For, after all, no two individuals can ever be 
exact duplicates, and no two systems perfect doubles of each other. Students 
of comparative philosophy are not unaware that even where a verbal iden¬ 
tity exists there may exist a profound disinction in the personality. With¬ 
out a proper orientation to these limitations the establishment of equations 
between the tenets of thinkers can but degenerate into a puerile play with 
words. 

Of the three great ancient and mediaeval European types of political the¬ 
ory, Aristotelian, Thomist and Machiavellian, ills certainly the Machiavellian 
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that the artlia and nlti literature approaches the most in fundamentalparti- 
culars. Hindu thought is secular like the political philosophy of Aristotle, 
but A’s categories are the philosophical correlates of the city-state. Thomas 
Aquinas discusses the problems of a large territorial entity and also of the 
monarchy exactly as the Hindu thinkers do, but hois the embodiment of 
theocracy which is absent in the Kautilyan theorisings. Machiavelli treats 
of secular, untheocratic or rather aggressively anti-theocratic, as well as larg¬ 
er and wider than urban, national interests; and although at heart a lover of 
democracy as in Discourse s he considers monarchy to be the best adapted to 
the conditions of Italian life in his time. Naturally, therefore, the student of 
Hindu political theories is likely to find greater points of contact with M. 
than with other thinkers. 

It need be remembered, however, that almost every philosophical system 
contains concepts and categories some of which are virtually universal or at 
any rate have remained universal up till now. In spite of the differences in 
the Hellenic, Patristic, Machiavellian and other atmospheres a great deal of 
doctrines happens to be common to one another. Thus considered, the 
doctrines of Hindu political philosphy may safely be referred indifferently, 
by way of interpretation or suggestive allusion, once to Aristotle, at another 
time to the Stoics, Schoolmen and Church Fathers, and then again to all the 
“ moderns ” from Machiavelli to Treitscbke, 'especially on such questions as 
justice, law, authority etc. 

The attempts at explaining the doctrines of different philosophers in the 
back ground of one another are very valuable in the history of science. In 
the first place they serve to throw light on the evolution of the human mind. 
And secondly, simply as attempts at referential interpretation, they help for¬ 
ward the establishment of cultural perspectives. Altogether, a host of sur¬ 
prising identities and resemblances can be discovered’ between the most di¬ 
verse bodies of thought, so far as the categories are concerned, and sometimes 
also in the realm of realities or substantial aspects of thought.. 

But a caution is noteworthy. The categories of thought in the world's 
philosophical literature have varied very little through the ages. Identities 
can be discovered even between Treitschke’s Politil: and Aristotle’s Politiua. 
For one tiling, both consider the state to be the greatest and the highest 
instrument of human well being. Treitscbke, again, the Prussian Protestant 
is as far removed from the Patristic conception of the Kingdom of God as 
Aristotle the Pagan could be from the Pauline world-view. And vet it would 
be popularising an absurdity if. one were to treat Aristotle and Treitscbke as 
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repre.serit.at.ies of one and tile same philosophical system, or to believe that 
Trcitschke, is only preaching to Bisiriarckian Germany what Aristotle had 
done to the ancient world on the eve of the Hellenistic epoch. 

To avoid such absurdities and childishnesses in comparative studies it would 
Ire necessary, not only so far as the present investigation is concerned, but 
also in regard to other cases, to postulate the position that almost every 
philosophical equation or parallelism is to bo understood as valid within more 
or iess wide limits. Such limits are then taken lor granted bv the present 
reviewer wnue accepting me Italian researches m Hindu Machiavel¬ 
lian) as substantially sound and reasonable. 

II. 

By I he light of these Italian contributions to the subject of the Indian Ma- 
chiavelli.s if would be interesting to inquire bow Indian scholars arc oriented 
to Maclnavelli liimseif or to Machiavellism as a creed. 

NAG 

Two Indian publications, each dealing with political theory, have recently 
tried to handle the question of Machiavellism in Indian thought. These are 
Lex Theories diplomatique* de V Inde Avoienua ckV Arthaaast.ra (Paris 
1923) by Ivalidas Nag ami History of fflnau Political Theories (Calcutta, 
1923, by U. Gboshal. 

Some of the moralisings in the niti land ar'cha literature have keen put 
together by Nag on a page (112) of his book. Ami he says, “D aus cette 
conception ethique Kautilya est hien loin do Maehiavel avec lequei il n ete 
compare de fa con superfioieUe (In ethical concepts Kautilya is Tar removed 
from Maclnavelli-with whom he has been compared in a superficial manner). 

But, which Machiavelli does Nag have before bi.s'niiml’s eye when he 
makes the above statement ? Is Machiavelli a mere name to be execrated by 
those who have the least acquaintance with the person and by men like 
Frederick the Great and Metteniieh who in their lives were perhaps more 
Machiavellian than Machiavelli ever was as a human being V Is it not possi¬ 
ble from the Machivellian literature to quote an array of fine phrases and 
idealistic truisms ? 

Machiavelli is the author not only of Prince but of Discourses 
on the First Ten Boohs of Livy's History of Rome aud History of Flor¬ 
ence as well. He is, besides, the writer of a socio political report on French 
affairs ( llitratti delle cose della Frnncia) which he prepared while political 
agent at the court of Louis Nil, some thing like Megastheues sJvdina. A tre¬ 
atise on war, L Arte della Guerra also comes from Machiavellis pen. He 
was moreover, a poef, a writer of love-poems. 
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As for Ms purely, political writings, it is curious tlmt people should single 
him out as the embodiment of tyranny, vice and vileness. As Ferrari obser¬ 
ves in bis brochure entitled Machirivelli (1819), the Florentine diplomat owes 
his had name to the Catholic Church and the Jesuits who considered him or 
rather his thoughts to be their mortal enemy. The reasons for this hatred 
rare obvious. 

M. was an advocate of the secularization of the state. Ho turned out 
therefore to be the inspirer of political movements against the Papacy 
among the ruling heads of Protestant countries (c/\)(Henry VIII of England). 
He was indeed another Luther and thus another enemy of the vested inter¬ 
ests of the theological status qi\o. 

But Catholicism has not been able to crush M. The Protestants in every 
country bailed him as a prophet. It may be added that the “ nation-makers' 
of the times in their attempts at establishing the “ new monarchy ” found 
a great, spiritual support in the ideas of M. Machiavellism is really the first 
clear formulation of “ nationalism ”, nationality-principle, ” and so forth 
in European history 

To quote Ferrari, again, “ under Richelieu the admiration for M. became 
more easy, under Louis XIV more natural.” And in the eighteenth century 
Voltaire counted him amongst the “greatest inventors in the art of politics.” 

In a.recent publication entitled Le pin helle paghie ili V. Machiaveili (The 
most bedhtiful pages of X. M., Milan, 1925' by Prezzolini there is recorded a 
numher of opinions oil M. by various thinkers and famous persons. AYe see 
that no less a “democrat and revolutionist” than Jean Jacques Rousseau con¬ 
sidered M. to he “ an honest man and a good citizen.” Ami Vittorio Alfiero, 
the great Italian dramatist of the epoch of I lie Risorgimiento observe;: “The 
History of Florence and Discourses breathe in every page grandeur of spirit, 
justice and liberty, which cannot be read without feeling enkindled in one¬ 
self the same sentiments.” 

The source of Nag’s prejudice regarding M. is not evident. For, only the 
name Machiaveili has been mentioned by him and nothing else. 

However, Machiaveili, we are to understand, is postulated to be the verit¬ 
able Devil. Aud as a.contrast Kautilya is even credited (p. 113) with prfn- 
cipes Ires liberaux (very liberal principles). And these principles are said to 
raise his diplomacy quite above "ties intrigues cruel/es et sovdidcs" {cruel and 
sordid intrigues) - 

If so, it is strange that Nag should take the pains to devote three pages of 
liis perroation (119 —121) in order to explain why it is that the entire arlba lit¬ 
erature, Kautilyaism, so to say, came to be condemned and repudiated, as be 
believes, by the Hindu mind from Asoka down to Mallinallia. He thinks that 
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I’cxprit, hiiidoa ost ports' u seecarter da reel on a I’idcaliscr (the Hindu spirit 
tends to avoid the real or idealize it). En general it is said to reject the phil¬ 
osophy qu'il treave cradle (which it finds cruel). 

What evidences N. possesses for his surmise about the alleged sprit hindon 
need not bo inquired into for the time being. But if it is tree that Kautilya 
is liberal, ethical, in one word, anti-Machiavellian, why was it necessary,aecep 
ting N’s contentions for the moment, that all through tire ages iur over 1000 
years his teachings should he condemned by the Indians just because of im¬ 
morality, cruelty and what not? lie proves in the same breath that Kauiilya 
is anti-Machiavellian as well as Machiavellian. A piece of self-contradictory 
thesis, wh'cli might have been avoided only by slicking to the actual data 
and not being inclined to “sitecarter da reel.” If Indian culture had to defend 
itself, its purity, spiritual’y and lofty ideals from the ravages of Kautilyaism 
this commodity must certainly have been the opposite of liberal aud humaue. 

One may argue, however, that it is quite conceivable that a man should be 
both Machiavellian and anti-Machiavellian, supposing that Maohiavellism 
implies immorality, inhumanity and cruelty. But then this will have'to be 
understood in the manner that Winternitz does in his essay on “ Kauiilya Ar- 
Uiasastra” in the Calcutta Review (April 1024).“Just as Kautilya” says.W., "oc 
casionally pays his respects to morality, you will find in all proclamations of 
the great political leaders of our days that the most abominable things are 
always doue in the name of justice, humanity and civilisation.” But <5f course 
N. does nothing of the kind. His Kautilya is quite liberal aud humaue aud yet at 
the same time worthy of nothing but moral censure and expulsion from the 
dharma-rdjya. 

It lias to be added that, one does not become anti-Machiavellian simply 
because o,E moraliziugs. It is nothing inconsistent to find raoralisings in 
Machiavellism. Moralism and Machiavellism can pull on very well together. 
Writers on world-conquest can also speak of democracy and self-determin¬ 
ation and lecture on the virtues of a Shakespearian “model King ” Henry V, 
the rajarsi-vritiam of Kautilya. 

To a student of the objective history of political philosophy Nag’s argu¬ 
ments would appear to be fallacious on three vital points. First, the list of 
moralisms in the artha aud viti literature does not disprove that Kautilyaism 
is Machiavellism. In the second place, his assumption that there is such a 
thing as the “Hindu spirit” and that this Hindu spirit is “ in general” used to 
such and such things and opposed to such and such other things is as false 
and erroneous as uufounded in history. And thirdly, there is no plausible 
reason for believing that every Hindu writer down to Mallinatha who 
cited words or phrases from artha literature, or for that matter Indian 
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tradition, as a rule, was bent on minimising, deprecating pud cursing it. A 
history of actual Indian political institutions and international relations 
would expose the hollowness of this interpretation. 

But without going into the history of institutions we may examine N’s 
thesis on the strength of his own documents. 

Evidence against Nag has been furnished by himself. If Indian tradition 
is to be found anywhere it is certainly in the Mahdbhin-ata to which lie 
devotes a whole chapter. And what is the atmosphere of this work, descri¬ 
bed as liaviDg evolved during a thousand years depuisVepoquc de Pauini jits- 
</ue (Inns les Pitranas et le Harivnmsct as the result of cumulative literary 
co-operation of the people (p. 30)? Bien In icjue et memo parfois laique uvea 
evageration (secular and even often secular with vengeance), says he 
(p. 33). La veritable diplomatic lies Ksatriya sous line couieur brtitalc 
(the veritable diplomacy of the Ksatriya of a cruel dye) is to be found, as 
tie believes, in the lecture of Kanika quoted by him (pp. 33-30). These prin¬ 
ciples are said to contain Vexpcrienee de la science realistc. The Mahahha- 
rata revelc tine atmosphere etoteffante de cruaute et d' intrigues de cour 
(reveals a suffocating atmosphere of cruelty and court intrigues). 

Evidently, then, Kautilyaism was not repudiated by the alleged 
idealistic spirit of the Hindu “ people.’) Not only the sinister side but the 
“scientific ” or dialectic aspect of artha philosophy is equally well repre¬ 
sented iu this “ fifth Veda.” N. himself quotes Narada’s lecture or rather 
questionnaire put, as it is, iu a topical manner (pp. 40-42'-. Thus, so far as 
the folk-traditiou is concerned, N T . contradicts himself in lolu. 

So, after all, if it is really true, that the artha sciences lost Lheir inde¬ 
pendence and got swallowed up ( disparitiou) in the epic (p. UOi, they did 
not really disappear from the Hindu mind. Rather, as N. believes that the 
Mahabhdrata (p. 32) is nne litterature desmasses, a literature of the masses, 
and possesses a gemne democratique Kautilyaism became really the 
philosophy of the teeming millions, This is the exact opposite or “atrophy” 
(110). 

N. believes that Kamandaka while summarizing the Kaulilvan philos¬ 
ophy has suppressed des elements earaeteristiques fp. 120). Not at ail. As a 
summary, no paraphrased edition could be more faithful to the original 
inspirit. An Italian student of Ktsmandaka had found this Hindu thinker 
genuinely Machiavellian even before lie knew of Kantilya- This indicates 
all the more that Kuimuidak'initi can pass for a genuine report on Kautil- 

The alleged spiritualitarianism of the Hindus did not militate against the 
success and popularization of artha and niti literature. “ La pnrtic positive ” 
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(the positive portion) of Hindu philosophy did not sink into oblivion, ns N. 
wants his readers to believe. 

As N. has a false hypothesis, the traditional superstition of Orientalists, 
to substantiate, he has managed even to misinterpret. Kalidasa's liaghu- 

It anything, this epic i.s the embodiment of the exaltation of humanism. 
Kalidasa was a pncca imperialist and chauvinist, an avatar of materialistic 
energism, an idcalizer of the fullness of life. 

The men and women of Rnyhuvanisam are not-sheep and goals. The poet 
glorifies Lhc achievements of usaunulra-ks ibisaudm diiuka-rathavantmandm. 
They are “ lords of the lithosphere from sea to sea", aye. “ commanding the 
skies by chariots of air." 

. One of them, Itaglui, knows how to throw out such a challenge as the 
following to his adversary : Na hhalvanirjitya Rcighum kriti bhava-n (Not 
without overpowering K-aghu can you pose as a successful person, a world- 
champion, so to say). 

But iu N.’s literary criticism ini aiissi accentue la note morale en faisewt 
Vesquisse poetique chi bon roi et du mauvais rot (Kalidasa also accentuates 
the moral note while rendering a poetic account of the good kiug and 
the bad king. 

Tile statement, innocent as it looks, is ..quite objectionable, in its context, 
N. seeks here to make out that the ‘‘ moral ” note is a speciality with Kali¬ 
dasa and that it does not exist in the artha and niti literature. He evident¬ 
ly forgets that rdjarsi , the king-saint (of. the “philosopher-king” of Plato) is 
an orthodox Kautiiyan commodity and that the distinction between the “king 
as god ” and “ the king as demon ” is almost a universal category in Hindu 
political thought, exactly as in the Christian politics of the medieval 
Fathers. Kalidasa could have got enough morals even in Kautilya. 

Kalicla. s a, p erliaps a comrade of Kamaudaka (?), is here as elsewhere but 
Kautilya in verse (within the limits of art). The iligvijaya (“ world-conquest”) 
of th0 Kagli us, the prototypes of tlie Gupta Emperors, is a parDof his grand 
theme. And he executes his task iu the same nationalistic manner, with the 
same glow of idealism, romantic abandon and love of lnimau endeavour as 
Virgil, the nationalist poet of llie early Roman Empire, who took the story 
of. the mythical Aeneases in order to sing of and idealize the worlu-cou- 
. quest of his contemporories, almost poetising, so to say, the patriotic prose 
of Livy’s History of Rome. 

To understand Kalidasa without reference, nay, as a contrast, to Kaulil- 
yaism, as Nag seeks to do, is like appreciating Virgil as an antithesis to or 
disparager of Livy. It would be almost an attempt to prove that Kalidasa 
was writing of imbeciles for an asylum of incurables. No, Kalidasa was not 
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-versifying an expurgated, * respectable ’ edition of Kautilya Kalidasa and 
Kautilyaism were not antipodes, partial or complete. Their relations were 
those of Milton and Cromwell, to cite better known instances, although, 

from a‘modern’and slightly different sphere. 

Harisena, the w riter of the martial eulogy on Sammlragupta’s, “ world- 
•conquest” certainly knew how to exult over the actual military exploits of his 
hero. There is a vital Kantilynn touch in the inscription which hears the eul¬ 
ogy. And that atmosphere was not unknown personally either to Kamanda- 
ka or to Kalidasa. If there is such a thing as the “spirit ot the age ” it was 
•dominated by the living vijigisu of the Kautilyan dialectic. 

The successors of Kalidasa in literature (p. 120), Bharavi, Magha and Bhati 
are said to have transformed the Arthnsastrat en maximes morales et en 
bon mots qui lie so lit plus nl <le In science ni de lavt (into moral maxims and 
sententious saying* which constitute neither science nor art). Perfectly 
natural, this is just as it should be. When Shakespeare cites Cicero and 
Seneca, we do not get in his dramas treatises on Stoic philosophy. Similarly 
if the Onnnkynsattika (or the hundred sayings of Oh.) be the only Kautilyan 
literature, which may have been known! to the Tamil poet, Tiruvalluvar, one 
can wed understand it without having to admit that Kautiiya was being 
‘rejected.’ It is but ‘ reminiscences,’ in words or phrases, and echoes, often 
distant, in sentiments, in any case, nothing more than allusions that one as a 
rule expects in poets, dramatists and novel-writers when they have to deal 
with cultural tradition. 

There are references to Tibet in .Sudermann. But one does not study 
his plays to discover if Sven ITedin’s Trciiis-Kinm/nyn lias been bodily- 
incorporated in them. And if one is disappointed, one does not say that 
Sudermann, nay, Germany has ‘ rejected’ Sven Hedin. 

It is but the “artist’s method ” in the exploitation of history and 
philosophy that we sec in the writings of Kalidasa and other poets. 
Milton’s ‘ c-lasscisiffs ’ are mainly of this allusive character. 

Not every poet of France, again, in the iiineteeth century—nor even 
Victor Hugo in all his writings —lias cared to idolize. Napoleon. But this does 
not mean that Code Napoleon is defunct or that Napolcoiii.nn has ceased to 
be a word to conjure with among those French men whose business it is to 
cultivate the Napoleuic arts and crarts. N’s fallacy consists in his making 
much capital out of silence, which, evcrybod.y’knows, proves nothing. 
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Bana in his Kvlamt/uri may have described the Kautilya philosophy as 
in -1 ■ iiiiiini i’c- 1 . (pirvaiml by the spirit of death). Hut he does not ‘ reject ’ it. 
His Ha rsaclnivi-krt is ail execution in the Kautilyan style, a romantic 
biography quite in tunc with the glories of militarism and, the ambitions of 

According to N. it \va$ only a few commentators of the Middle Ages, 
for instance, Medhatithi and MallimUha, who con tinned to study the 
original text of Arbhnsnstra. He is unconscious that he has here admitted 
a tremendous argument against himself. For, it prov es that Kautilya was 
a living force, at any rate, in the academies even in the fifteenth century. 

The moral propaganda of Asoka such as is found in the Edicts is then 
cited b,v N. as the “ first official and effective protestation ” against ICau- 
tilyaism. But how much of the Asokan Edicts embodies tiie real “ public 
law •’ (droit public or droib-fionsUtntiounel) of the Maurya Empire? Fine 
phrases are to be found in Frederick the Great’s Anti-Machiavel and Marcus 
Aurelius’s Meditations as well. Moralizing rulers are not unknown in Europe. 

. Where is the evidence to prove that the Maurya Empire even during 
the forty-one years of Asoka’s reign was being act ually adminislei ed on 
methods opposed to those indicated in ArUwsuslra ? Here, of course, the 
question of the date of the Kautilyan literature is to be held in abeyance, 
for the time being. It is assumed that the Kautilyans were at work 
during the third century B. O. The few terms that have been collected 
by N, from the Asolcan inscriptions (pp. 123-124) indicate positively that 
Kautilyaisin, at least on the formal side, was not unrecognized by the 
moralizing Emperor. 

Besides, at any rate, a siugle swallow does not make a summer. If the 
lectures of Asoka happeu to be pacifistic, the inscription of Harisena 
regarding Samudragupta is nothing but “ positive,” “ realistique ” milita¬ 
ristic. And certainly Samudragupta is not a negligible quantity in an ency¬ 
clopaedia of Vesprit hiiulou. 

After quoting the pious wishes of Asoka, the author remarks that, 
although, as Buehler points out in the Zeibsehrifb tier denlschcn 
SlorgenUiemlisclien Geseiischcift (Journal of the German Oriental Society, "V ol. 
XLI) and the Epigraphia Indian ( Vol. II) that the art,ha and niti institutions 
were inherited by Asoka together with the Maurya Empire, the Emperor took 
care to Asokauize them. The process or Asokauization consisted, as it 
appears, in the distribution of the word d harnm (duty, piety, Humanity, etc.) 
right and left in the midst of the inscriptions. 
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Oo this Asolcauizing N’s comment, which at the same time concludes 
the volume (p. 121) is 'as follows: “History wiil say if India Iras lost or 
gained by inakitig this choice. But the fact is that India has rejected 
the way pointed out by KauUlya-Chanak.ya to enter that of Dharmfisoka.” 
This comment -is as valuable as the one that a student of European 
philosophy might make in regard to ■’’Western history ” after reading a 
few pages from the Stoic, Barlv-Oliristian and Ne’o-Platonie philosophers. 

The previous discussion In, di mideit clear that. N’s position is 

untenable. But, now since lie is sneaking of history, let history speak. 

Samudragupta lias already been mentioned. The other Guptas were 
equally un-Asokan. They knew the uoie nwntree pnrll.--U- (way shown 
by Kautilya-Oanakya) to administer sound doses of drubbing to the lluns. 
Both Ilarsavarilhana and Puiakesiu were Napoleonic in worldly ambitious 
and adventures. The Gurjara-Pratiharas, Rastrakulas and Colas were 
equally great world-conquerors such as would have gratified the Kautilyan 
professors- 

Then there was Dhanuapala, a Buddhist, who . had the word dharma 
attached to his very name, perhaps'even from birth. And which wav did lie 
choose? Not that, of Dliarmasolca, as it seems. For lie came with his Bengali 
legions all the way up to Kanauj and overran the whole of Northern India 
establishing his ilag on the Himalayas and in the Deccan. Dliamapala did 
not beiTcve that Buddhism implied a/i/msd (non-killing) and pacifism. 

People with historic seuse would then admit that whatever else may 
have been ‘ rejected ’ by the people of India, it was certainly not Kautil- 

What now is the verdict of history '! History says that the Hindus lived 
and moved on earth exactly as other human beings of flesh and blood lived 
and moved in other parts of the world. In the tug of war that must have 
ensued between the Indian Kautilyas as in that between Hie others the 
lesser > ielded the palm to the bigger. But Kaulilyaism first, Kautilyaism 
second, Kautilyaism always has remained the motto of the Hindu as of'other 
'pillars of the state. 

It may of course he readily admitted without, lengthy dissertations Lhat 
upon cases of inhumanity and depravity created reactions against certain 
cilicials and perhaps also literary texts in the minds of one or more thinking 
sections of the community. But a general disparagement of the &rtha and , 
niti philosophy as such during periods of Hindu India is pi-ima facie inconcei¬ 
vable. 

Nag has tried to write au impossible thesis. From top to bottom 
it is a tissue of inconsistencies in so far as there are any philosophical or 
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sociological interpretations in it,. Ami lie lias succeeded only in proving, 
against himself, Unit, lCautilyaism is an inveterate trait of the Hindu 
genius, and that this Kaiitilyaisin is nothing but Machiaveliisn. 

SIIA M AS AS'l’li Y. • 

Attention may here be invited to another Indian work in which although 
Machiavelli has not been'mentioned by name, tiie present question, viz., 
that o£ the relation of morals to politics has been dealt with in a clear 
manner. This is Iv. .Shatnasastry’s Evolution of Indian Polity (Calcutta. 
1920 pp. X VI + 170;. 10 

“ In advocating the battle of intrigue as a better means than open war¬ 
fare,” says S.(p. 122), ‘‘neither Ivautilya nor his contemporary politicians seem 
to have troubled themselves with the moral aspect of the question. Accord¬ 
ing to them the end that is sought for is all in all. As to means, it may 
be fair or foul, moral or immoral.” 

Again, ‘’according to K. might, expediency and self-aggrandisement 
are the chief objects for consideration, and religion, morality and agreements 
of peace are of secondary or no consideration l VII, 17). Whoever is rising in 
power may break the agreement of peace (XIII, 4-)” (p. 121). 

Further, “Evidently K\ belongs to that school of politicians whose policy 
is to justify the means by the noble end sought t.o be achiei ed*. who appear 
-to have formed a majority in spite of the prevalence of puritanic farms of 
moral thoughts based upon the humanitarian principles of Jainism and Buddli 
ism” (p. 133) 

Shamasastr.v has thus no doubt as to the strands of Machiavellism in. 
the Arthasastra. 

It will at the same lime have to be recognized without vagueness, whatS. 
does not do, namely, that the Arthasastra is a treatise of political philosophy 
and not the document of an actual constitution. Nobody knows as to whether 
the rules of diplomacy and warfare discussed in it, were put to practice by the 
statesmen and generals and if so, when and where. It is quite possible that 
it furnished manuals for practical guidance for politicians and officers. But 
for the present it is mainly as a contiibution to theory that the treatise 
deserves consideration. 

A considerable portion of what passes for “ polity ’’ in Shamasastry’s book 
is really not polity at all but speculation on polity or- political philosophy 

1 "See the chapter on “Tiie Peers and Cognates of Sukra,” Supra, where 
incidentally, Machiavellism has been sought to be placed in its proper 
sociological perspective. Jt will be noticed that some of the noblest 
sentiments ever expressed in political philosophy come from Machiavelli. 
See also Foot note 3. 
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which is an.entirely different thing from polity. But this distinction 1ms been 


“There is plenty of confusion in this work. But throughout it is dotted 
over with bits of rich material which need a thoroughly clean and consis¬ 
tent working up. The preface gives a good summary of the author’s position 
and the appendices also are interesting. The volume is worth consulting. ' 
The book is full of long extracts from ancient, mediaeval and modern writ¬ 
ings in which the relevant words or phrases are to be met with few and 
far between. The chronology is often hopelessly promiscuous. Conjectures 
play a great role in most chapters. One. such is that bearing on the cow 
(over which the Brahmans and Kshatriyas fought) as being noue other than 
a woman. 

“There seems to have been ” says S, an institution or women, called 
Brahmajayes, Brahmagavis, Vasa, or cows, whom the priests had the' 
exclusive privilege to marry. The Ksatriya class seems to have -been the 
result of the union of these women with the Brahman priests (p. 43V.'He. con¬ 
cludes that the priestly class of the Vedic age established’ an “ institution 
of queens” and reserved to themselves the right of begetting on them a 
ruling king and warrior soldiei's. The king and the soldiers are said to have 
been “ compelled to observe a celibate life ” and have no ruling power 
over the priestly class. ” This queer polity “ in its pristine Vedic form’’is 
alleged still to linger in the states of Travancore and Cochin.’’ (pp. 73-74). 
Conjectural philology has thus been tied up to contemporary ethnology. The 
arguments are not convincing but curious enougli to arrest attention. 

Wherever S. gets the words, God, temple, etc. lie seems to discover a 
“ theocracy.” The casual references to "Western topics do Dot indicate fami¬ 
liarity with the subject and are misleading (pp. x, xiv, 116). The ideals 
of religious preachers are postulated to be actual facts of social life. He 
considers the “ kingdom of righteousness (dhammacaklra) to be a real poli¬ 
tical fabric during certain periods of history (pp. 99, 114-115). 


As a study in polity, i.e-, political institutions, “public law ” or constitu¬ 
tion the book necessarily fails to satisfy the demands of critical approach, 
since among other reasons it takes almost every word in the Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jaina texts as genuine history without an examination or even a question 
as to the positive institutional value of the evidence. The author has pro¬ 
duced, besides, a more or less general account,of Indian antiquities, semi- 
political and socio-rSligious or cultural, rather than a strictly constii utional 
history, as the title implies. Not a word is to be found about the historic 
republican constitutions. The inscriptions with constitutional value have 
been ignored. Almost a fourth of the book is given over to the speculative 
study on the orign of the Ksatriyas. One wonders very often if the learned 
author, discoverer and first translator of the Arthasastra, as he happens to 
be, has seriously cared to inquire as to what topics are expected to be dealt 
with in a series of lectures on the history of a polity or polities. 


Jt is time that writers in the field of Indie, studies begin to make a sharp 
iistinctiou between archaeology, coinmeutarial translations, or antiquarian 
ore and the special sciences such as history, economics, politics, psychology, 
ogic aesthetics, etc. Neither Indian nor foreign students of mdoiogy can 
ifford to be indifferent to the .-.tandard of scholarship that is employed and 
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ignored and overlooked by authors, Indian and Eur-A mericaD, on Hindu 
politics. 11 

GKOSHAL. 

' Let us now turn to Ghoshal who in his History 1 ’(pp. 155-156) has much to 
say on Machiavelli. 


He believes that there are “some remarkable Coincidences as well as 
contrasts.” M, as he cites Dunning’s History of Politico i Theories Ancient 
and Modern, is the “ first modern political philosopher.” To this a. contrast 


is said to be found in KautiJya, for he was preceded by a long line of 


demanded in the studies bearing on Western politics, economics, history, 
philosophy and fine arts. A mere knowledge of the language in which a 
culture is embedded is not certainly the chief or the only equipment in 
scientific investigations. Justice can be done to the real subject-matter only 
when, with or without a knowledge of philology, there is an effective 
command over one or other of the Special sciences. 

Whatever the treatise may happen to be, there are certain valuable 
suggestions to be gleaned from here and there. The Dravidian impact on 
political organization constitutes one of the important items in Shamasastry’s 
hints. Then one can guess also that the tug-of-war between the different 
faiths carried along with it a struggle over the form of government 
(pp. 140-145). 

Such hints thrown out by S. are likely to be helpful, if systematically 
pursued, in the study of the developments in the morphology of the Hindu 
state. The race element in ancient Indian constitution deserves careful 
investigation as an independent topic in political anthropology. It is strange 
that the interpretations offered by S., bold as some of them are, remain 
unnoticed in the writings of subsequent writers. But perhaps it is a natural 
nemesis, for S. himself has cared not to recognize any of his predecessors 
in the field of Hindu polity. To ignore previous writers, be it remarked en 
passant, constitutes neither originality nor scholarship. 

It may be observed incidentally that the Vedic texts have been attacked 
by Shamasastry, Nag and Ghosbal from three different angles. Some of the 
references are generically common. But there are special features in each, 
not all of which appear, however, to be mutually reconcilable. A student 
of anthropology with economic bias can make use of all these and other data 
and induce them to tell a coherent and intelligible story. The possibilities 
of preparing an account of the origin or beginnings of Hindu politics (compris¬ 
ing laws and morals) seem to be already at ba,nd. It is to be noted that 
none of the three authors here reviewed have tried to visualize vedic polity 
and political thought in the context of Greek and Roman “pre-history, 
or of fields outside of the stereotyped “Indo-Aryan ' domain. 


It is not possible to agree with many of the interpretations in Gboshal’s 
History. His book has grown virtually into an examination of the theory 
of kingship. The problems selected by him for survey have imposed limi¬ 
tations on the scope. The author perhaps is not conscious of these linn¬ 
et ions._for lie does not mention them anywhere m the preface or the text- 
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teachers of the Arthasastra.” But oue may ask, is not M. also the last of an 
old series like K ? Or, again, is not K. also like M. the first of a new series? 

The work of K. is described by Gboshal as “ embracing the branches of 
eivil law and military science as well as that of public administration.” But 
was M. less encyclopaedic ? A list of his works has already been given. 
Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises happen to be libraries in nutshell 


While examining the features of the “ standard Indian polity ” such as 
are likely to have ” shaped much of Hindu political thought he makes use 
of evidences whose institutional value is questionable, (pp. 18-19 ). For, 
the author exploits the same class of data while discussing the theories 
themselves. How can one and the same evidence be used indifferently for 
speculation as well as for facts without a word of explanation ? The consti¬ 
tutional background ought to have been exhibited on the strength of more 
historical and concrete material. But he has not cared to attend to this 
aspect of the problem. 

He makes too much of the doctrine of the alleged divinity of the king in 
tile Vedie texts (pp. 27-32). It is ignored that almost every thing is endow¬ 
ed with the so called “divine attributes” in the Vedas. Similarly the 
signiRqg.nce of the fact that every sacrilicer is the equal of Brihaspati, or 
identical with Indra, Prajapati, Varuna and other gods has been lost sight 
of. Tne sole constitutional value of the passages cited by the author should 
lead to the doctrine not that the king's authority is based upon divinity but 
exactly its coutrary, namely, that the divinity itself comes from kingship. 

The doctrine of “ king’s rule by virtue of his divinity ” happens to 
occupy a large place in this work. But since the author commences with an 
undue emphasis and false orientation he is perpetually obsessed by the 
burden of the doctrine and fails to get rid of the nightmare. The treatise 
therefore labours under a tremendous misconception from beginning to end 
and loses much of its scientific value. 

The explanation of the theory of class origins is not happy (pp. 44-45). 
The oft-quoted purusasiitta can not involve the dogma of the precedence 
of some in regard to others. There is no logic in the haphazard manner in 
which the sun and the moon, the Brahman and the Sudra are described as 
having been born. Nor do the statements in the Taittiriya Samhita to 
the effect tbat one is chief, another is strong and so forth point to anything 
more than the fact that each one is somebody in his own field (cf. also p. Cl). 

It is interesting to observe that Shamasastry in his Evolution of Indian 
Polity (p. p. 97, 143-145) strongly maintains the thesis that “ neither during 
the Vedic period nor in the times of Kautilya divine birth or right of kings 
seems to have been thought of ”. In his judgment the caste system was 
equally unknown duriug the Kautilya period (p. 144). 

The right place of Vedic thought in the history of political speculation 
has not been appropriately grasped by the author. While the war chief 
and the fire-craftsman have been accorded much of the canvas the real 
centre of political as well as social and economic interest has been virtually 
ignored. 
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one imist not, while instituting comparisons with European works ignore 
the multiplicity of works written by single authors. For instance, taking a 
case from ancient Greece,- would it be right to mention only the Laws of 
Plato, or must we not include also his Statesman and Republic as well, 
while framing an estimate of his contributions to political thought ? 

But credit has to be given to Ghoshal in regard to an important item. 
The empirical method of M, says he, “supported as it is by frequent referen¬ 
ces to the history of classical antiquity, has some resemblance to the empi- 


It is the uis-group, the people, or the demos that should command the 
attention of the investigator of Vedic politics. The two paramount factors 
of that public life are furnished by (1) wars of the ribal vis with the Dasyus 
and (2) wars among the tribal vis themselves. External or ioreign politics 
constiute the backbone of vis activities. 


The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting as they 
do of the entire vis. And the priest as well as his ritualistic bocuspoeus 
have no other function but to serve the war-animus of the vis. 

It is but as specialized functionaries at the service of the vis community 
that the leaders, temporal and spiritual, acquire tiieii- significance. It is 
the vis , however, that is abroad conquering and to conquer. „„ 


Neither the polity not the political thoughts of Vedic Risis, should there be 
any, can be adequately explained if one approaches the subject from the'angle 
of mythology and religion or from that of the life-history of the chief or the 
sacrificial minister. This is why Ghoshal has failed to visualize the genuine 
problems of the fire-sagas, harnessed as they are to colonizing, conquest 
and inter-tribal war and peace and altogether to the evocation and 
development of the aggressive personality of the ois-group. ' 

The same absence of balance in regard to the problems in political theory 
vitiates G’s treatment of the subject during subsequent periods. In his 
examination of the doctrine ot saptamga he seems ^hardly to be conscious 
of the fact that the theorists whose thoughts he is studying considered 
the king to be but one of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

Political science as a vidya was not described by them as a royal science 
or a priestly science. They used terms which had nothing to do with the 
king or the priest. Arthasastra, nitisastra, dandaniti are all names that 
serve to focus the attention oh larger, abstract, communal interests. It is 
secularism as a whole (artha), laws or statecraft in their entirety (niti), and 
punishment or coercion i.e. “sanction” of Austinian sovereignty (danda) that 
form the subject matter of their speculation. The term rajadharma (king’s 
duties) has indeed been used in Mahabharata, Manu and other Smriti texts. 
But there it is but a chapter in an encyclopaedia of the duties of men. Ghoshal 
lias not cared to do justice either to saptamga or to the. science of the 
saptamga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. Neither public finance, 
nor international law (understood of course in pre-Grotian sense) nor juris¬ 
prudence nor the theory of war has been touched upon by the author. And 
he is oblivious as a matter of course of the rastra (the territory and people) 
with its economic factors. All these, however, are to be found elaborately 
dwelt upon in Hindu political philosophy. 
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But, say G., “ the comparison serves however to emphasize an essential 
difi'erence between the ideas of the two masters.” 

One “essential difference” is thus described. “To M, we are told, politics is 
associated with theideal of territorial aggrandisement while K’s goal is, next 
to the security of the state, its achievement of political influence over the 
circle of states.” One is surprised that any serious student should have 


G’s examination of Sakya’s lectures on the “ seven conditions of weltftie ” 
in regard to republics is perfunctory and extremely unjust. He considers 
Saltya the Buddha to be a mere “ moralist ” and not a political philosopher 
strictly so called.” (p. 123), Yes but Socrates was nothing else. And yet 
historians of the pre-cursors of Plato know how to deal with Socrates and the 
Sophists as philosophers as well as political theorists. 

“ Obedience to the.elders ” is one of the items mentioned by Sakya. This 
cannot bo ruled away simply as a moral maxim. Age has been enjoying a 
constitutional (?) value even today. The Japanese Geitro is an institution 
based on the principle of obedience to the elders. In the present German 
constitution, which is known to be the most democratic of all the constitu¬ 
tions existing in the world, the Reichstag has accorded a distinct position of 
honour to the oldest member. One need not equate the Sakyan, or for that 
■matter, tribal reverence for age with these latest manifestations. But it is 
not absolutely irrelevant to note the fact. Association with the aged is 
a Kautilyan maxim as well,—although perhaps in a pedagogic sense. 

G. has omitted the Mahavagga and the Chullavagga, those treatises con¬ 
taining the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity. As document of- 
droit constUittionnel this Vinaya literature is unique in ancient Hindu 
thought. And although mainly institutional in contents, the books might 
be made to yield some of the theories of the Sakyan monks in regard to the 
problems of authority, justice, liberty, individuality, democray and so forth. 

Besides, anybody who consults the Vivaya texts with the eyes of a 
jurist will be forced to admit that Sakya or rather the men who collected 
iiis sayings were not ordinary moralists. Sakya and the Sakyan “stalwarts" 
seem to have been trained lawyers and logicians with whom the Roman 
juris consults like Gaius and Ulpian and the medieval " prince of jurists” 
Bart.olus would have enjoyed trying their mettle. Jhe analysis of legal, 
and constitutional forms and the investigation of procedure, evidence and 
other items relevant to corporational transactions that these two VaggaP 
exhibit constitute some of the greatest monuments of Hindu genius in" the 
field of political philosophy. 

■ G. cuts short his examination of Sakya’s moralizings on the plea that thev 
do not embody any political theory. But in that event why does he devote 
almost a third of his entire book to the moralizings in the Vedic,' Dharaa- 
siitra, Mahabharata and later literature ? Nearly everything that he writes 
on the pretensions of the Brahmanas and the rival claims of the Ksatriyas 
should to a critical and impartial student, appear to be nothing but moral 
sermons administered by each group to its victims, 

Asoka’s Edicts likewise should demand thejattention'jf the student of poli¬ 
tical theory. For, Asokahas undoubtedly a great place in political pliilos- 
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pronounced such a judgment. Just where almost every reader of the Italian 
and the Sanskrit treatises would find a most marvellous identity in subject 
matter as well as methodology G. has discovered an “essential difference ” 
The fundamental aim of M. in his Prince is to discuss the ways and means 
of saving his fatherland from the immineiite pericAe tidie nmrpasioni stra- 
niere (imminent danger of foreign usurpation), as says Foscolo, another 


great poet of the Italian risorqimento in his Prose Letterarie (1856), Yol. II. 
M’s treatise concludes with the following chapter (XXVI) Esortazione a 


opliy. In the midst of the ethical propaganda one can discover certain ideas 
that are no mean contributions to the world of political thought. The“ prob¬ 
lem of the Empire, "i.e. imperial nationalism is manifest in Asoka’s solicits* 
lion for administrative uniformity. A second contribution of Asoka to political 
philosophy consists in the formulation of the doctrine of “enlightened despo¬ 
tism ’’ in the manifesto which compares the subjects to the children. Theu 
mi the question of diverse religions in a state Asoka’s miDd had certain 
thoughts which deserve careful consideration iu an estimate of political the¬ 
ory. And so on. 

These omissions in the realm of what may with certain reservations’fbe 
described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy are undesirable fea- 
tures-in a general history of Hindu political ideas. 

<n , T i- e or Ch ^ er °; n Kautilya « poor in quality and very disappointing (pp. 
124-108). It has degenerated into a summary of Shauiasastry’s translation on 
certain selected topics, which, again, do not rise above the conventional. 
One encounters here neither the labour of research nor the brain of interpre¬ 
tation. And unfortunately, just those contributions which constitute the 
greatness of Kautilya in the history of politics, namely, his superb thoughts 
on finance, mandala, strategy and tactics have been sedulously avoided 
by the author. 


He has, besides, been shunted oil the right track by an unwarrantably 
wrong attitude iu regard to the Kautilyan treatise. He believes that it is 
chiefly a book of practical guidance for statesmen with very subsidiary, if at all, 
.any significance in the general scieuce of politics. A correct judgment should 
be quite otherwise. Kautilya’s book is political science pnr excellence, fur¬ 
nished as it happens to be with a wealth of coucrate illustrations from 
statecraft such as are unknown even iu Maliobharata. The existence of 
plentiful realistic data must not he interpreted as imparting to the volume 
the character of a mere handbook on the art of government meant for the 
ministers, the bureaucracy and the army officers. The philosophical discus¬ 
sions that mark its chapters throughout open up Lo us a mind or minds to 
whom society, state, laws, wealth, war etc. furnish the catgeries as well as 
problems of thought. 

The divine origin of the king, the king’s “ divine nature ” aud such phrases 
together with the terms” canons ” and “canonical treatises ” occur in the 
book at almost every page. And the author finds himself in a maze of per¬ 
plexities. 

While discussing the categories as explained iu the post-ICautilyan liter¬ 
ature, in Mahabharata and Manu, he concedes that ” divinity ” can bo 
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Uberav l’ Italia da Bar loti (Exhortations to liberate Italy from' the Bar¬ 
barians.) 

On the other hand, it is an irony of fate that the self-conscious propound¬ 
ers of the cult of vijiglsu (aspirant to conquest), chdturauta or chahravarti 
(world-emperor) and pax sarva-blianmiea (peace of the world-empire) should 
have been so miserably misunderstood and reduced to tame cats by the side 
of M’s. ideal of “territorial aggrandisement.” G’s position would appear to 
be absurd to anybody who possesses the slightest acquaintance with the 
Kautil.van doctrine of mandala or the Hindu conception, generally, of foreign 


interpreted as a “ metaphorical ” assimilation of the king’s functions with 
those of tlie specified deities (p. 180). But on the last but one page of the 
book (p. 277) he finds it inconvenient to ” set much store ” by timse same 
contentious. Here, again, most probably the trouble arises from the author's 
hypothesis which finds it difficult to get reconciled to the secular and democ¬ 
ratic elements such as are actually to be found in Hindu theorising. 

He believes that the idea of Vishnu’s entering the person of the king is a 
solid substance. This myth is supposed to have been deliberatly cheated 
ju order to strengthen the principle of authority (p. 181). Perhaps so? But 

he himself lays the axe at the root of the kingly divinity when he has to 
concede again that the duty of protection is imposed on the king by God 
Himself (pp., 186-189). Thus the duty of the people towards the king is 
balanced by that of the king towards the people. That is, the people is no 
less” diviue ” than the king. What is left to the king to brag of as a 
speciality, as a differentium 'i 

If the author be prepared to admit this doctrine of reciprocity as a 
teaching of the Mahabharata why should he consider it to be incongruous with 
the Buddhist theory of contract in any substantial sense (p. 172) ? If or that 
theory enunciates nothing more than the idea that the king is “ an official 
paid by his subjects for the service of protection.” 


Whether the king be “ ordained by God, ” or “elected by the agreemeutof 
the people, ” he is a “ servant ” iu any case and has the " duty of protection 
which is the sole justification of his existence,” as the texts cited by the 
author amply indicate. Thus considered, pragmatically speakiug, the older 
Buddhist, Brahmana, Dharmasutra and Arthasastra, as well as the Kautil- 
yan and the later Mauu and Mahabharata theories should appear to be 
identical althogb, no doubt, for the present, nothing more than fractions of 
the idea in question can be discovered iu each. 


The “ divine ” origin does not introduce a really new element to the 
thinkers who happen to be secularists. Nor does the secular Buddhist 
conception have to be described as “ repugnant ” to those who want to 
glorify kingship with higher sanctions. 

In other words, it is not necessary to believe that the doctrine of the 
divine origin of the king was deliberately formulated with the object o 
"counteracting the individualistic tendencies of the Buddhist canon expressed 
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In regard to inorals G. concedes that .“jit appears at'first sight that IC 
rivals and even surpasses M. in his sacrifice oLtbese principles to the end 
of public welfare.” Thus there is no difference at all, we are hero encoun¬ 
tering real identify. 

But K. is said to “ reserve liis'iinmoral statecraft in general lor extreme 
eases.” As if M. does something else ! Still one may'ask, what are the 
Kautilyan analysis of the “ six expedients ” and discussion of the treaties as 


in this ease in its remarkable theory of contract(see also p. 207. ).”Tho 
question has once been discussed in another context while reviewing Bottaz- 
zi’s book. ' 


One is at a loss to find why the author has to trouble himself with 
legion of iuconsistencis. It is amusing, again, to notice (p. 188). that he 
refuses to read an “ unequivocal enunciation of the doctrine of resistance 
in the followihg passage: “ The king who tells his people that lie is their 
protector but does not protect the people should be slain by his combined 
subjects like a mad dog afflicted with rabies.” If there be no resistance 
inculcated here, what else could it be ? 

At one point G. considers Utathya’s lecture on righteousness as wo 
have sec'ft above to he a peculiar feature in .Hindu political philosophy 
(pp. 98-100). But, again, dealing with Sukraniti , he says that the first 
statement of the theory is to be found in this treatise (p. '258). He evid¬ 
ently forgets that the distinction between the good king and the tyrant 
is also one of the points in Utathya’s lecture. 

The inclusion of Aryndeva’s Okatulisatika has added to the value of the 
book (p. 209 ). The idea that the king is a mere gana-ddsa (servant of the 
00)111 or community) is found to be current in medieval times. The notion is 
equivalent to that of Sukraniti which evaluates the kingly office as one of 
rlasi/atm or servitude (p. 258). It is curious, however, that the author 
should consider this to be a'rather unusual and exceptional notion, especially 
wiien he has been able to trace it so far back as to pre-ICautilyau literature 


The “ conclusion ” is philosophically a very weak performance. Phrases 
like “ probably in ne other system ”, (p. 260) “Hindu mind *’ (p. 2CS) “Hindu 
view”tp. 270) are vague and meaningless. An intimate acquaintance with 
“other systems ” will serve to disprove in general the specialities claimed for 
the “ Hindu mind ”. Besides, the author’s history of two thousand and five 
hundred years down to 1600 A. C. must have proved it beyond doubt that 
there were minds and miods in Hindu India among the thinkers and that 
there was no such thing in the singular number as the “ Hindu mind.” 

The author thinks tiiat the Hindu theories of contract did not attain 
the development they acquire ! in llobbcs ami others (pp. 27-1, 275). Quite 
so. The author concedes also that the state of nature was conceived by cer¬ 
tain Hindus as a state of war ami by others as a golden age. Here also lie 
is ready to admit parallels in European thought. 

But. it is queer that he should find no agi cement between the llobbesinn 
ub.solutism'of Leviathan and those Hindu theories which promulgate obedi-' 
once to the king on the basis of the contract. Not less arbitury is the 
attitude which refuses to identify the cult of tyrannicide, resistance to the 
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well as prescription of the ways aud means in regard to tlie “extirpation of 
tliorns”? Are we to take them as geueral lectures or do we find therein an 
examination of extreme cases ? 

When all this is taken into consideration G’s stement that “ K. advocates 
the kind and even benign treatment of the subjects” in an acquirned territory 
and on this basis to argue that K. is different from M or that K’s politics is 
based upon a deeper knowledge of human nature than that of his European 
counterpart” do not need any profound attention on the part of flic leader. 


king, and desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. with those strands of 
social contract theory in Europe which inculcate revolution aud expulsion 
,of the ruler (2/6). 

One of the objects of G. is to suggest, on the basis ot the Indian data, the 
“multilinear evolution of human social organizations. ’’This is perhaps but a 
hypothesis with which he starts (p. x.) But the logic of facts forces him to 
situations which exhibit not the multiformity but a more or less unilinear 
advance, excluding the theocratic phases generally,-so far as the ancient 
East and the ancient West are concerned. The author ife not conscious that 
the chapters have cumulatively worked against what may have lay? at the 
back of Jiis mind. 

The few differences that he points out do not happen to be more tliau 
verbal or non-essential differences (pp. 266-267). Or perhaps the diversity is 
often due to the fact that some of the items are but more developed forms, 
representing the later stages in the growth of the specimens under observa- 

If lie has found it convenient to cite Jenks’ Law and Politicsin the Middle 
Ages in order to supplement, illustrate and explain certain phases of Indian 
evolution lie might have clone so all along the liue by exploiting, say, Poole’s 
Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval Thought, Littlejohn’s Political 
'Theory of the Schoolmen and Grotins and Figgis’s Dim'ne Right of Kings 
Only, we have to remember that one should place under investigation the 
likedasses of ideas. What the author considers to be “peculiar to Hindu poli¬ 
tical thought ” will appear on closer examination to be universal. 

In any case, the author has attempted to examine some of the Hindu 
doctrines as doctrines, i.e. as contributions to political philosophy. He has 
thus imparted once in a while a more than archaeological, and a higher than 
mere translational tone to indianisme. His History is critical, constructive 
aud thoughtful. 

At certain points the work has assumed tlie character of a real brainy 
study, a genuine philosophical essay. Finally, the credit of attempting a 
continuous history of ideas must be recognized,-although marked very often 
by incoherence, confusion and absence of clear thinking' in regard to tlie 
problems of political science. 

One can not, moreover, ignore the fact that on account of the absence of 
a well-documented institutional history an acceptable history of political 
speculation is for some time not a question of practical polities. As a preli¬ 
minary spade-work Ghoshal’s study, strenuous as it is, should therefore be 
appraised as possessing a substantial importance. And it will not fail to 
furnish leading strings to subsequent workers in intensive research. 
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But all the same, G. does not mince matters. Although he tries to 
slight on certain occasions (p. 155) the “ fashionable comparison ” between 
K. and M., he is frank enough to admit the existence of “ Machiavellian 
statecraft” in Hindu political theory (pp. 102-105). Bharadvaja’s opinions 
on home and foreign policy constitute, we are told, the “earliest specimens” 
of Machiavellism. This Bharadvaja is referred to by K. in a passing way. 
But chapter cxl. of the Suntiparva (Book xn) of the Mahdbhanta embodies 
the cult of Bharadvaja in extenso. 

Bharadvaja says that one should carry one’s foe on one’s shoulders as long 
as the time is unfavourable but when the opportunity arrives, the enemy 
should be dashed to pieces like an earthen pot on a piece of rock. Another 
bit of Bh&radvajism is thus worded : “ The remnants of debt, fire and enemies 
increase over and over again ; hence one should not tolerate these rem¬ 
nants.” This maxim could be cited from Kdnianclakiniti as well. 

Such and other principles, in which every body would see evidence of 
oiear, perspicuous and straight-forward mentality, have been described by 
Ghoshal as “cold calculating treachery and heartless cruelty.” G. rises to 
a higlidf pitch. “The heartless exponent of a wicked Machiavellianism,” 
says lie, “ is also the pusillanimous advocate of a selfish materialism.” “ Fin¬ 
ally,” in Bharadvaja, then, “ the Machiavellian creed of the old Arthasdstm 


The “conclusion ” (pp. 284-272), be it repeated, is not borne out by the 
preceding (dmpiers. Here he seeks to emphasise the contrasts between the 
Eastern and Western theories. But if be had cared to examine the details 
while dealing with the topics discussed in the main chapters lie would have 
given an altogether different verdict. The conclusion does not seem, there¬ 
fore, to be organically connected with the book. Nay, it may have been an 
after-thought added, like a part, of the preface and the “appendix” (pp. 
273-278). in order to combat the idea of philosophical agreement or analogy 
between the East and the West. 
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is as it were incarnated.” Bharadvaja spoke like a man, he is being judged 
as a lamb. 

It is evident that the Catholic Fathers who burnt Macbiavelli in effigy at 
Ingolstadt in 1C00 have fOuud in Ghoshal an admirable Hindu inheritor of 
their spiritual indignation, G. is not prepared to submit to the “subordina¬ 
tion of morality to politics ” and does not hesitate to out-Jesuit the Jesuits in 
their horror of Machiavellism. 

111 . 

It.is reasonable, then, as a scientilie proposition, to “beard the lion in his 
own den ” and examine this Machiavellism itself just from the platform of 
morals.. . 

Denuded of all extraneous particulars Machiavellism may be boiled down 
to two cardinal dicta. These are as follows : 

1. The enemy, actual or potential, must be crushed at all costs. And 
here the end justifies the means. 

2. The manner in which a person behaves as the servant of a group, party 
or state must be different from that in which he appears as an individual 
in regard to other individuals. 

History as well as biography by the actual records corroborate the truth 
of each of the above tenets. 


11 Half of Nag’s text deals with literary history in the course of which 
certain constitutional terms are discussed and a few political passages repro 
duced at length He speaks of the “ spiritual communism of the Brahmanas ” 
and does not hesitate to bring in the relations of the “ Roman Emperors” 
with the “Roman Church ” while dealing with the primitive, tribal conditions 
as depicted in Vedic literature (pp. 18-19'. An appendix gives a list of poli¬ 
tical terms such as are found in the inscriptions (pp. 123-132). This item 
represents a valuable attempt and is perhaps the first of its kind, but noth¬ 
ing has been done to set the theories and the inscriptions in the prospective 
of each other. 

Altogether the work is archaeological and antiquarian' in character. Its 
chief value lies in the service it has done to French thought by translating 
some of the old Sanskrit texts, especially the Arthnsfabra, on the sapUnga (pp. 
65-74) and on the subject described in the title, namely, may (lain or interna¬ 
tional relations (pp. 71-111), the topic of Narendra Nath Law’s Inter-state 
Ra ntinns in Ancient India (Calcutta, 1920). The constant references to the 
Ufahubhamta and the niti texts form a noteworthy feature. 

There is no attempt to interpret the categories in the light of “ laws of 
peace and war.” Although a book on diplomatic, the contents do not betray 
any orientation to the problems of droit tics gens (law of nations) or even to. 
political science generally. With Macbiavelli, as a consequence, Nag does 
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Speaking pf Woodrow Wilson’s College and State (New York, 1924) in the 
London Nation, a writer says: “ Mr. Wilson’s peculiar strength was in attach¬ 
ment to iiis ideals, even at the expense oi ordinary standards of conduct; he 
recognized no sucli thing as consistency or logic or gratitude as in the 
slightest degree embarrassing him. Mr. W. had indeed learnt the practical 
utility of a strong adherence to principle combined with a certain unscrupul¬ 
ousness in its application. In Europe, however, lie had to meet an unscrupul¬ 
ousness even greater than his own.” “Diamond-cut-diamond tussles” are 
the facts of liealpolitik. 

Secondly, there is nothing illogical or inhuman in the above two proposi¬ 
tions. The jpily objection may come from those whose very conceptions of 
. ethics, especially of psychology, are questionable as being too absolutist and 
! metaphysical. 

; A “ mind ” that is not oriented to the enemy, inimical attitudes, “ res- 
j ponses ” of hostile situations, unfriendly “ reactions ” and so forth may pos- 
i sibly exist in the lowest orders of vegetable and animal organisms. But in the 
! nervous system of the higher orders of creation the enemy is one of the positive 
i data of consciousness. A psychology that would refuse to recognise the fact of 
an enemy-element in human relations as one of its premises can only do so 
by refusing to be real. 

But once the enemy-element is admitted, what is the solutiou of the 
problem from the side of the elan vital? The answer would carry with it 
tiie natural and necessary ethics. The “ categorical imperative " is quite 
simple, in the present instance, 

A and B are enemies in esse or in posse. 

Now, Bradley comes forward with “jUy station and its duties.” The 
Hindu also knows his sva-dhnvimi (one’s own duties). In other words, there 
is no universal morality, there are moralities and moralities. If A is lazy 
enough to neglect his sva-dharmn in regard to B, B is going to use the “func¬ 
tions ” of his own "station ” and see to it that A he polished off the earth. 

No consideration of love and good will can interfere here, for we have 
begun with the datum that A and B are enemies. What is good or right for 
the one is automatically bad or wrong for the other. The God of A is the 
Devil of B. Anthropology ma.v bn requisitioned in evidence of this aspect, of 
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not understand. For, what is moral in one’s judgment may .be thoroughly 
immoral in another’s. 

Now to the second point. Morality is diverse not only with diverse indivi¬ 
duals as just stated but is, diverse even witli the same individual in diverse 
situations. And here, again, tile problem is one of the psychology of 
personality. 

No individual is a person in the singular number. He embodies a number 
or a bundle or a growing stream of many persons. Each and every personality 
is a complex of varying attitudes, behaviours, reactions and responses to the 
objective world. An individual as father is not the same personas son, as 
nephew and so forth. He “behaves” to an inferior in a way different from 
that in which lie attitudinizes himself to a superior. A person’s reactions to 
the encouraging words of a friend arc entirely different from those to the 
hostile criticisms of the same person, not to speak of the individual who hates 
him. 

Such pluralities are the data of human psychology gathered from all 
different angles of vision. Differences of age, differences of health, differences 
of sex, differences of income, differences of social position are all to,be taken 
into consideration by an objective student of the human mind. The doctrine 
of “my station ” or xva-Uknnna bears on its shoulders, as a matter of course, 
a plural system of duties for every person. 

What, then, is wrong with Machiavellism which does nothing but 
postulate the double morality of human beings as private citizens and as 
public servants? To compel a person to behave in one and the same wa.v in 
the morning, noon, evening, at breakfast, in office, in theatre, or as father, 
police officer, school teacher, political ambassador is to ignore the pluralistic 
complexities of the human psyche and force one to neglect the duties of his 
varying “ stations.” This is equivalent to demanding a morality that is unreal. 

As soon as psychology is reconstituted on the pluralistic basis the ethics of 
pluralistic morality will grow into the ABO of human thought. And 
Machiavellism"will need no special apology. 

But in the mean time it is interesting to observe that such a distinguished 
English authority ns Dr. Figgis has not shrunk from attempting to speak- 
out. An explanation, which is tantamount to justilication, of Machiavellism is 
to be found in his essays, From Gersoii to Grotins (Cam! ridge 1907). And 
so far as the historic appreciation of Machiavellism as a purifying element 
in political science is concerned, Bltinlscddi's Gexehicht « tier neneren 
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Staatsiuissenschaft (History of modern political science, Munich, 1881) has 
furnished the'cue to many who might otherwise have been led to consider 
Machiavelli as an untouchable pariah. 

It is time that the bazaar gossip, about M. should disappear from, the world 
of serious thought. The calumny propagated by his enemies must not blind 
the students of science to the truth that Machiavelli is the' world’s first 
nationalist, the seer of ideas which centuries later were to develop into the 
life blood of Mazzini and acquire a juristic form in the work of Mancini (Turin, 
1851), thereby influencing the development of modern international law. 
Besides, it is too .’ate in the day to remain impervious to the fact that 
Machiavelli is one of the greatest patriots of the world, one of the profouu- 
dest benefactors of humanity, and to cite Spinoza’s appreciation in I’oUtical 
Tract, one of the most schnrf sinnujo (penetrating) thinkers of all ages. 

A GENERAL ESTIMATE OP THE ITALIAN RESEARCHES. 

I did not know Italian when in 1921 part of my interpretation of the 
political and economic theories of the Suhmniti was published iu vol. II 
of the Positive Battleground of Hindu Sociology (Allahabad), nor when my 
Political Institutions and Theories of zhe Hindus appeared in 1922 (Leipzig). 
The bibliography in these publications is therefore to this extent defective, 
especially since on the question of theory the Italian researches throw 
valuable light. Besides, as the Italian scholars have devoted their attention 
exclusively to political philosophy it was not possible to make use of their 
results iu my Bengali book, Hindu lldstrer Gndan (The Morphology of the 
Hindu State), of which the manuscript has been sent to the publishers in 
November 1924, because it deals solely wiLli the actual institutions. 

It will have been noticed that although the amount of work done by the 
Italians does not bear comparison with that by the Germans much of it is 
important in methodology as well ns conclusions and deserves a wider 
publicity among the students of old Indian politics. There is perhaps one item 
on which the woek is likely to be the butt of unfavourable criticism. 

The tendency is very manifest among the Italiau scholars to attribute 
“modern” ideas to the Hindu texts. “ If by “ modern ” they do not mean 
anything later than, say, 1700, or, at any rate, if they do not include the 
tenets and ideals of social thought as developed in the nineteenth ami twen¬ 
tieth centuries their position would in the main,; appear to he acceptable. 
Otherwise the trend of their writings can lead hut to the ■formulation of a 
“vague universal” or “ eternal human nature ” in which 1925 .\.c. should 
seem to be as simple, young and elemental as 1925 n. c. 
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But this is an absolutely wrone sociology, failing, as it does, to give due 
weight to the epochal momenturns in historic and philosophic experience. 
And although one may argue that there is nothing new under the sun such 
an interpretation of culture-history would remain blind to the objective 
progress of I,lie world achieved cumulatively in thought and deed through 
the ages. • 

But the Leitmotif or these Indie researches in Italy militates, uncons¬ 
ciously perhaps, against the Hegelian dogma of an alleged distinction in 
“spirit” between the Bast and West. And from this standpoint Italian 
scholarship is to be appreciated as a great ally of Young Asia in the risor- 
gimento of social science * 8 . 


14 See the previous discussions marked by the footnotes 3 and 10. 

15 Tbe peculiar universalism of Italian indologists does not seem to be an 
accidental phenomenon. Although none of them have anywhere mentioned 
as one of their spiritual guides the Nnovn Scienza (New Science) of their 
great sociologist and philosopher, Vico (1G70-1735), Ilia ideas constitute, so 
to say, the very essence of their being. 

The doctrines of a s toria ideale eterna (ideal and eternal history), idee mii- 
formi note appo intieri popoli traessl loro non conosciuto (uniform ideas 
born among nations that do not happen to know one another), mente<iomniie 
cli tutti i popoli (common mentality of all peoples), eostnati nniformita (cons¬ 
tant uniformity) in the laws of nations, unifonnitadel corsa ehe fa I’umanita 
nelle naeione (uniformity of course traversed by maukind among tbe nations) 
and rieorse delle cose umane( (“repetition” in human offairs, i.c. history 
repeating itself) with identita in so stanza e diver sita de modi lor dispie- 
t/arsi (identity iu substance although diversity in the mode of expression), 
all belong to the decouverate generali (general discoveries) and prinoipi 
fondamentali (fundamental principles) of the world-view established by Vico. 
It is but these axioms that the Italian indologists have imbibed from this 
their Montesquieu, Kant or Sahkaracarya almost as life’s breath and employ¬ 
ed, perhaps automatically, iu the special field of their investigations. 

See the brochure, Pagine Seelle (Select Pages) from Vico, edited by 
Oeva (Florence). 
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• • ERRATA. 

As there are‘too many typographical errors of all sorts it is not intended 
here to make out a list of corrections. The following indications are 
however being given to help connecting”the footnotes with the text. 

P. 213. 1.21. Treitschke l ", the reference to which is to be seen at the 
bottom of P. 222. 

P. 214. 1.18. Nag ”, the reference at p. 234. 

P. 222. I. 8. Shamasastry 1 the reference at p. 223. 

P. 224. 1. -2. Delete the figure ”. 


1. 3. Ghoshalthe reference at the bottom, last paragraph. 
1. 5. from the bottom. Add the figure 11 as indicating foot¬ 
note to 1. 3. 



